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PBEFACE. 

BY THE EriTOB. 

Batg'a whole writinga, tbe roain features of my Libtaiy 
a iUnstrative appeidioes are not given ; 
bat so muoli of theii anbatance aa is aecesgaiy for general use is eitraotel ajid 
di3tiibnt«d under other heads ; and in all esasntiai matters this edition is the 
Librarj edition brought up to date. 

The piiiinples of editoraiiip are thus the same as in. m; largo edition of Sholle; 
in flight Tolnmea. The plan has heen to gather together everything which oonld 
he fbnnd &am the band of the poet, to establish the teit as nearly aa posiiible 
in aecordanos witlt what he wrote or meant to write, to make no changes withont 
record, to set ont fully in foot-notes all anthoritative Tarifltions of tsit, rejected 
passages, &o., and to elncidate and illosttale from such printed and mannsodpt 

The tliree Tolnmes of poetry publiahed dcring Keata's life have been teprodnoed 
npon this plan ; and their contents have been collated with all available mann- 
aorlpta and printed isanes of anthorily, the variations being given in foot-notes. 
The po9thnmon3 and fngitiTe poems in order of date (aa esa«tly aa that order 
can bo aaoertainedl fbUow the eontenta of the three printed Tolnmes. 

The literary fragmenta and notes in prose naturally follow the poathnmona 
poetry; and the letters come lasi^ also in order of dat« as eiaotly aa that 
order can he ascertained, — for they are by no means invariably dated. 

In the minor matters of ortliography, pnnctoation, &c., I have thought it proper 
to let the author have the principal voice, rather than to apply any eztamal 
standard. To aaoortain Eeats'a deliberate preferenoes aa fu as possible, and carry 
them out cenaiatentty, aeema to me the beat procedure. In applying snch a 
principle to thoae worka which were printed in hia life-time, it ia neceaaary to 
record all deriationa from the text even when thoy are in pnranance cf the poet's 
own mlea ; bnt in reprinting the poattmmona worka it is allowable to moie a Uttle 
more &eely, becanae the text of those works aa given by cailior editors is 
certain to have been revised in minor detail from a different point of view. I 
have therefore endeavonred to accommodate the orthography &c. of the pos- 
thnmona poems to that of the others withont recording in all cases the particnlar 
forms adopted in previons editions. 

Li many instanooa Keats adopted, no doabt deliberately, the orthi^raphy of 
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SpHoser, — as in lUlii, baUaitce, paviUioii, ami I have not thonglit it advisable to 
intSFfere with a, preference of tiiia kiad. Even for bui instead of buit he had the 
anthorily of elder writers ; and I presmne no one will dispute the orthography 
cAace, seeing that Eomerrilie, to whom the word belongs of right, apelt it so. 

These sra but aamples of a great many words whioh £eMa used with a dififerent 
spelling from that commonly employed ; but there is no oecasion to disonss the 
vocaholary ftirtlier liere. 

The moat difficult matter to deal with &om the point of view of the poet's 
intention hu been that of words indeoted in the past paitioipLe. There la 
evidence heth internal and ertemal that Keata attiiobed importajice to the wa; in 
which his past partioiplea in sd or 'i were printed. The eiternai evidoiioe takes 
tlie form of an instraotion for the printer, written upon the mannsoript of 
' EndymioB ' in his own handwriting i 

"Attend to the pnnotnation in general as marked, and to the Elisions in the 
last ajllablea of the paitioiples as they are written." 

This makes it abundantly clear that he had a set intention in regard to the 
participles! and there is ample internal evidence that that intention, eipressod 
broadly, was to print ed wben that syllable was to be pronennced and to replace 
the ,; by an apoatroplie in tlie opposite ease. This aenitda at fist qnite simple ; 
and Eeats himself bad clearly no notion how diffionlt a tesk be iiad set bimself, 
and bow partially the ardent mood of poetic ocmpoaition admits of carrying cat 
any anoh rnle in detail. The three boohs whioh he got printed all iietray the 
intention to follow this rnle ; and each is inconaistent in itself as to the 
oairying ont of the rnle; while the manuBcripts of Seats which I have 
Biamined in oonneiion with my editions are uatnrally still more wayward. The 
difficulty of now carrying the poet's own rnle ont for him ajiaes ftom several 
oironmslanoes. In regard to the great majority of words ending witb ed in 
hie wcrhs there is no donbt whatever, npon metrieal gronnds, that the syllable 
is b] be pronoimoed. Bnt in many instances the e in the £na] ed is left standing, 
both in mannaoript and in print, when metrical oonsideralions make it absclntely 
certain that it was meant tc be replaced by an apostrophe ; while in a not incon- 
sjderable nnmber of cases, where the question is rather rhythmical than metrioal 
it is by no means certain whether the e was left in by aooident or on pnrpose. 
Oases in whicb an apostrophe replaces an e that is peremptorily wanted for rhyme 
or metre cr rhythm are comparatively nncommon ; bnt they exist \ and in one or 
two DssEages the antbor's mannscript shows a onrions exception, — an i |accBn!«d 
in a manner beyond all diapnte) when the verse is snob that the real need was an 
apostrophe instead of an e. If these were all tbe points one had to consider the 
matter would still be a simple one enongh to settle : one woiJd say witbont 
hesitation, " leave the e in when it is qnite olear it is to ba sonnded | replace 
it bj an apostrophe when it is ^nile dear it is mate ; and wben there is a donbt 
give it the benefit of the donbt and leave it in." For it ia obvioosly of little oon- 
seqnenOB whether we read I'Endymion,' Book I, line 10) 

Of all the nnhealtby and o'epdarkenSd ways 
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Of all the nniealthj and o'erdarken'd ways ; 
the rhythm is easy and nobte in either oaae i it we sound the e, the richness of 
the rednndant second foot haa an aolo of redimdancy ia tlie fifth foot i if we leave 
the e ont, it haa not; and in the mannacript and first edition of 'Endyniion' the c 
stands,— according to the rols, to he pronounced. Simiisjly, it is of no great 
moment whether we read i ' Sonnet to *■•*** ' ) 

Be echoed sniftly ttrongh that ivory ahell 

Be seho'd swiftly tlirongb that ivory shell. 
Oi the other hand it is of some conseqnence whether we read ('Endjmion,' 
Book I, line 111| 

Who gathering round the altar aeenied to pry 

Who gathering lonnd the altar seem'd to pry; 
the e has clearly no business there ; hat there it is both in the manuscript and in 
the Brat edition,— to he prononnoed, aooording to the rnle, and therefore to be 
eipelled for an apostrophe by an editor desirous of carrying the poet's rale into 
effeut for him. Jnst as important is it that we should read in the 8onnet 
' On First looking Into Chapman's Homer ' 

That deap-brow'd Homer rul'd as his demesne ; 
and not 

That deep-brow i Homer ml6d as his demesne ; 
hot ruled Keata wrole and pnnted though m the same sonnet he wrote and 
printed atar'd not stare i And onfortunataly the words ending in eii are not 
all or nearlj all of a clajs thns easy to deal with ; there is a host of words 
which are intteoted not by the addition of ei^ but hy the addition of <2 to an 
e which they hive already ea pUicP fan Uve, move, range, ekange, pile, viiU, 
chaiye, fiirce, rouse itiine use icare, dan-e, pulse, picture; and many of 
Uiese, especially those in which the c has an infioeaoe npon the value of the 
Consonant it foUows, have a disgnised, I had almost said an emsscnlated look, 
when the e is replaced by an apostrophe ; yon take something away ftom them 
that was theirs; and this is net the same thing as withholding something 
that yon might or might not give them in inflecting them. Then again 
there are the words which change a letter when inflected with ed, such aa bur;/, 
marrn, lurry, dry, descry, reply ; and these are the hardest of all to deal with. 
Dried according to Zeats's rnle is a diisjUable; the elision of the e makes 
an ngly word enough, dii'd; and I have not met with it in Keats's poelay; 
but I do find in his mannsoript drf/'d, and I also find desery'd; and tius, I 
take it^ would have been hia way of sattfing the nomber of syllables to be given 
to each of the words of that class, Honied, he writes for a dissyllable ; hnt 
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bo would donbtlesB have jrat h>n<u'J, hai hs tkonfM about tha apalling of tls 
immflecWd word Aa regard' the words wtaab change their featnra and oom- 
plesion when wnttoR with an apoatrgphe instead of an e, I can enlj saj thns 
mnch,— Ksata wrote and prmted, often over and over again, puh'd, dano'd, 
Tanp'd, ijicrcas'iii dis aurs'd, shar'd, unconlin'd, Tau'd, aroas'd, diaguis'd, 
tmil'd, lurckarg'd, keav'd, Wrf, pm'd, closd, leii'd, coninds'd, and oven 
piclur'd; bnt that he treated these vorda thus with some compDnction, even 
were it an nUDanaeiona or slmnbering nnderoiinent of componotion, ma; perhaps 
be i^l; dednoed from the fact that he verj often left them with the e, is esses in 
which it waa of preciaely the same importance to excise that vowel as it waa 
in the cases in which ho did excise it, 

"Therefore" 'twaa not "with Ml happiness that I" set hand to the task of 
oarrying out in detail the rnle which Eeala evidently meant to follow. It waa a 
stem dntji not to be shrank fram, to diafestnre several more "WordB in order to 
ooiiforni to ths practice of an anther "who haa fonnd such disfeatorement generally 
nweasBjy. "With a living anthor one wonld argue in the hope of persnading him 
to leave eveijr e in and pnt an accent or two dots on every one that is to be 
Bonnded, if the reader cannot be tnisted to sonnd them for himaelE. Bnt fbr one 
who is among the immortals we must work as ^ aa may ha after his proper 
fashion. It ie necesaary to male the test coosiatent with its own rules,— to 
ccnalder the ease of the reader in the manner in which the poet intended to oou- 
Bider it, and no other. So mncli by way of apology for the many lovely words 
printed In this edition otherwise than one wonld wish to see them printed. Iilsta 
of altered words, made with the view of relieving the f»ot-not<s, will be found 
appended to the first and seoond votnmes. 

The materials Dse4 for the present edition inolnde, I believe, all that la im- 
portant The late Lord Honghton allowed me to make &eo with all hia Heats 
pnhliGationSi and kindly ofiered to let me go over again the papers at Fryston 
Hall which served aa the baaia of hia many editioua : I regret that circomatanoes 
prevented me from availing myself of that privilege ; hnt Frofeaaor Sidney Oolvin 
haa since done so ; and I have had the benefit of hia resnjta. 

Sir Charles Dilke's ooUeotiocs include many things of the utmost oonseqnanoe, 
bott to the test of the writings of Ksata and to the completeness of illnatrative 
detail. Letters from the poet, hooka formerly posaeaaed by him, nnmerona letters 
from George Keats, Sevom, and Brown, and a great mass of related docnments, 
were plated nnresarredly in my hands by Sir Charles, and figure oonapionooaly 
thronghont the volnmea both of the present and of the Library edition. 

Important papera of Severn fell some eighteen years ago into the hands of 
Mr. Henry Botheian of Piccadilly ; and I had the advantage of going over them 
all and making fall coUationa, either by Ui, Sotheran's kindneaa or by that of 
later owueia of such as passed from the PicoadiUy eatablishioent before I eiaminad 
the collection. 

A docnment of exceptional interest naed at that time was a oopy-book into 
which Tcm Keata had copied, bafore pnblioatlon, a nnnjber of the poema forming 
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tha 1817 Tolnme. Thia book contained tranacripts of the ' SpBOimeu of an 
Indnctioii,' 'Calidora,' 'On raoeiTing a Cnriona Shell,' 'Imitaitioii of Spenser,' 
and sereral of Uie Sonnata. It had passed into the hands of John Bcott, editor 
of 'The London Magaone,' who was killed in a dnel with a Mr. ChristiB arising 
oat of the abominable 'Cockney School' articlea in 'Blaokwood'a Magaaine.' 
Tom Eeata had Tiaifed Scott in Paris ; and it may have been on that oooaaion 
that tho copy-book passed into Soott's possession. 

A more important docnment acquired by myself ahont the same time, and stilt 
in my oolleotion, waa a cnriona Tolnme originally used for writing fair oopisfl 
of poems in — poems from Tariona banda. At a later stage it was converted into 
a Borap-hook, — newspaper oattings and other onriosities being atnck oTor pages of 
Qeoige Eeata'a writing; and in one part several of George's oopias fiom John's 
poems are inserted, having at their head the anlograpb mannscript of the sonnet 
to Mrs. George Keats (when Miss Wylie), whom I snppose to have been the 
owner of the book, seeing that it contains among its onriosltiss the original 
paiohment commission of Jamas Wylie, as adjnteJit of the Fifeahire Regiment 
of Foncihle Inftntry, signed by George ITL in 1794. 

The nnmarons letters to and from Eaydon, ppeaerved in the Jonrnals of the 
painter, filled np important blanks and supplied a great nnmber of additions and 
oorrectionB. 

The mflnnscripta of 'Endymion,' 'Lamia,' 'The Eve of St, Agnes,' 'Isabella,' 
'Otho the Breat,' and 'Tbo Cap and Eolls,' may be mentioned as especially 
&nitfnl of various readings and cancellod passages ; hnt moat of Eeats's principal 
works and a great mass of the minor poems have been revised f^om mannscript 
somces \ and net the least of the fortnnato chances attending my efforts was the 
disoovery of Eicbard Woodhonse's copy of the pnbliahed ' Endymion,' in which 
vers noted, not only the larialions of the final maonsoript &om the printed teit, 
but also those of the first draft, which had not itself come to the snrface. 'Vood- 
bonse seems to have been an ardent admirer of Keats and an entbnsiastie stndent 
of his works, aa well as an eioellent scholar ; for his copy of ' Bndymien ' was 
interleaved, seemingly while Eeats was still alive, and the t^tnal differences 
were noted down In the moat bnsiness-like and elaborate manner, while the pages 
bear many remarks and hints of a learned and aonte kind, whereof I have not 
eompled to avail myself. 3o far as regards the largest of Eeats's poems, thia 
book has been ef more service than either of the other printed copies of 
' Endymion ' I have naed, namely Sir Charles Ditke'a copy and one in my own 
poaaession with a nomhei of antograph oerrections. Bnt Sir Chsiles Dilke's copy 
has a qnantity of mannscript poems bonnd np at the end ; and these have yielded 
a good deal of assistance in teitnal work. 

The letters of £eats to his sister, which form ao huge a proportion of the lettera 
first pnbliahed by me in 1883, threw a Sood of new light on his oharactei. We 
knew him in nearly all relations except that of a protecting brother to a younger 
aiater; and it is this hiatna in bia fascinating personality that theae delightfnl 
letters fill. 
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After the Library edition was pnblistied, there Sippcurei an Amerioan issue of 
Lord Honghton's edition of tlie poetry, together with s. volame of lottois, snperin- 
t«nd.ed bj Mr. J. G. Speed, who, being a giaidaon of George Keata, had aooesa to 
fiome of the papers fonuerly pegervad at Louisville in Kentucky, and waa enabled 
to publish one new letter of considerable interest as well as several passages 
omitted &ont pravions printed versions. 

Later still Mr. Colvin's admirable volnme for the Men of Letters Series waa 
written and brought ont. It fiiat appeared in 1887. Hot only is it, as an ap- 
preciation of Eo^ts's oharaotor and works, highly valuable ; hnt it is based 
npon material of whioh mnoh had not then (and some has not jet) been pnbllshod. 
Of mnoh of this matorial Ur. Oolvin gave me the benefit of oonsnitation at first 
hand fbr the purposes of a revision of my Library edition published in 1889 
and of the volume entitled ' Poetry and Froso of John £eatE ' published the 

Ihe following is Mr, OoMn's Qi 

"In addition to printed niat< 
printed, via. : — 

"L Houghton M^. Under this title I refer to the contents of an album 
ftom the library at Fryaton Sail, in vhioh the late Lord Houghton bound up a 
quantity of the materials he had uaed in the preparation of the 'Life and Letters,' 
as well as of ooireapondenoe oonoerniug £e£ts addressed to him both before and 
^ter the publication of his boot The ohie! contents are Ihe manuscript memoir 
of Keats by Charles Brown, whioh was offered by the writer in vs,iiL to Galignami. 
and I believe other publishers; transcripts by the same hand of a fewof Keats's 
poBms ; reminisoenoes or brief memoirs of the poet by his Mends Charles Cowden 
Clarke, Henry Stephens, George Feltflu Matbew, Joseph Severn, and Benjamin 
Bailey ; together with letters from all the above, from John Hs,milton Reynolds, 
and several othera. For the nse of this collection, withcnt which my work 
most have been attempted lo little purpose, I am indebted to the kindness 
of Its owner, the present Lord Honghton.i 

"n. 'Woodhonse USS. A. A common-place book in whioh Kiohard Wood- 
house, the friend of £oats and of bis publishers Messrs. Taylor and Hesaoy, 
transcribed — as wonld appear from internal evidence, about midsummer 1819 — 
the chief part of Keats's poems at tbat date unpublished. The transcripts are in 
many cases made from early drafts of the poems i some contain gaps whioh Wood- 
honse las filled np in pencil from later drafts : to others are added oorreotions, or 
BUggestione for oorreotions, soma made in the hand of Mr. Taylor and some in 
that of Keats himself 

"HL Woodhonse M8S. R A note-book in whioh the same Woodhonse has 
oopiod— BvidenUj for Mr. Taylor, at the time whan that gentleman waa medi- 
tating a biography of the poet — a number of letters addressed by Keats to Mr. 
Taylor himself, to the transcriber, to Reynolds and his sisters, to Eioe, and 

1 How the Earl of Crewe. 
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Eiiley. TIitob or four of llieae loiters, as well aa portions of a few otherB, 
ue unpublished.' 

"Both tlie volDmea last named were fonnerlj tlie properly of Mrs. Taylor, 
a niete by marriage of tho pabliaber, and are now my own. A third note-book 
by ¥oodhonse, conlaming personal notices and recoUectioDs of Ke^ts, was nn- 
Inokily destroyed in the fire at Messrs Kegan Paul and Co'e. premieea in 1333... 

"IV. Severn MBS. The papers and correspcmdenca left by the late Joseph 
Beyem, oontaining materiala for what shonld be a ralnable biography, have been 
pnt into the hands of Mr. William Sharp, to be edited and pnlliabad at his dia- 
cretion.2 In the meantime Mr. Sharp baa been 'o kind as to let me have access 
to snob parts of tbem aa relate to Keata. Th m t imp rta t mgl p ce, 
aji essay on 'The Vioissitndea of Keala's P m has b pnnted Ir dy 
in the 'Atiantio Monthly'..., bat in the rem J I h f d m y in 
teresting details, particniarlj concerning Eeat y E t Italy and lif t 

"Y. Bawlingi v. Jennings. When Eoata m t m 1 grandf tb Mr 
John Jennings, died in 1805, leaving property di g th m ant t th 

specific bequests under his will, it was thooght neoeasary that his estate sbcald 
bo administered by the Conrt of Chancery, and with that intflnt a friendly aait 
was btongbt in the names of his daughter and her second husband (Frances 
Jennings, m. lat Thomas Keata, ajid Knd William EawlingsJ against her mother 
and brother, who were the eiecntors. The proceedings in this snit are referred 
to ander the above title. They are coinplicated and volnnunons, eitending over 
a period of twenty years, and my best thanka are due to Mr. Ealph Thomas, of 
27 Chancery Lane, for his friendly pains in searching throngh and Tnaking 
absCiaots of theco." 

By 1389 Mr. Colvin had in his hands tbe holographs of some of the most 
important of Seata'e letter-. \e Qeorgo and Oecrgiana Eeata in America, showing 
portentoaa variationa from pDblisbed teits and a surprising mass of onpablished or 
imperfectly published matter. Of th^e also I had the use in 1889. Since then 
(1891) Mr. Golvln h^ ased the same material in his Letters of John Seats 
to his Family and Friends ; and I myself published in a single vclnme in 1899 
the whole of Eeats's then known letters, chronologically arranged. Thsae in- 
dnded several discovered after 1891. 

In the Athensnm ibr the 23td of January 1391, Professor Jenks of Melboome 
in Victoria anuoonced the diacovery of a highly important vclnme of Keata 
mannscripts, formerly belonging to George £eats ; and this volume is now in the 

"^ This statement still stands, no doubt throngh oversight, in the onrrent issae of 
Mr. Golvju's book ; but both he and I have published the letters and passages 
referred to since 1887; and they will be found in the present edition. 

2 Mr. Sharp's book cams out in 1S82 nnder tbe title 'The Life and Letters of 
Joseph Severn. ' Tbe aevem mannocripts were of oonrge not used by me in any 
way. The printed book is, eijaally of course, among the works cousoltwl for tbe 
present edition, 
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'Britislt Unssiim.' It contains holo^pb copies, bj the peet, of 'Isabella,' He 
MEimaid Tavern lines, and 'Tha Eve of St. Mark,' and alao tranacriptB of 
'Hence BorguEdy, Cluet, and Port,' 'The Eve of St. Agnes,' the Odes on 
Melanchcly, to e, Hightingale, and on a Grecian Urn, 'Welcome Joy, and 
WeJcomo Sorrow,' 'Wbera'a the Poet?' Ihe Ode to Antnmn, the EoMn Hood 
lines, soiDo linos b; L. £. L. on a portiai-t of Seats, three stansas cf 'Adonais,' 
and a sonnet hj the Eononiahla Mrs. Norton. Placsd ioosoly in fbe Tolnme are 
a transoript of tlie ' Lines written in the Sootoh Highlands ' and some Tersea 
addressed bj "an unknown hard" to one of George Keata'a dangbtera. The hoot 
has prored on oarefnl collation to be most Talnable. 

Of work attributed to Eeata in former editions and rejected fnjm the present 
Tolnmes there ia very littiej bnt of sncb rejection as baa been necessary an 
aoconnt sbonld be rendered. The poem and sonnet given in Lord Honghton's 
Aldine edition (and otbeis) ea of donbtfnl anthentici^ are both omitted hecanae 
I do not tliDik tiat Keats bad anything more to do wiUi Hie poem than with tie 
sonnet, whiob is to be found among Laman Blanobaid's works, and is assigned to 
that anthor in several antbokgies, aa for inatanoe in Leigh Hunt's 'Book of the 
Bonnet,' Dr. Maokay's 'A Thousand and One 9ema of English Poetry,' and Mr, 
John Dennis's 'Engliab Sonnels,' Lord Honghton baa recorded bis belief Uiat the 
sonnet was "one of George Byron's forgeries" (Aldine edition, page 4931 i bnt at 
page 326, the poem ccramencing with tbe words " Wiat sjlph-bke form hefore my 
eyes," is introdnoed by a snggestion that there were genuine piooea among the 
forgeries sold at the George Bjion "aolograph" motion. My own heiief is tba,t, 
so &x an the aotna! doemnenta aie concerned, at] were forged \ bnt that many of 
them were copies, in assnmed hands, of gennine doonments- Some of the Shelley 
letters certainly were | and I think it is only a qnes:lion of time how soon ijiis pai- 
tionlai piece of verso shall be traced to tbe scnice ontside Keats's work tiom which 
George Byron copied it The letter beginning "My dear Spenoer" which was 
printed at pages 27 and 28 of the edition of Keats's Life and Letters published in 
1867, and the letter beginning "My dear Haydon," printed at pages 49-51 of the 
same Tolmne, are omitted on similar gronnda. Both seem to me unlike Eeats in 
all respects i and both are from the George Byron sale, the Baydon one beii^ 
moreover addressed to "¥. Haydon" instead of "B. K, Baydon." Tbe song 
"Stay, mby-breasted warbler, stay," given at page 6 of tho Aldine edition, vfas 
probably sent to Lord Bongbtcn from America. I emit it bocanse, in the scrap- 
book mentioned at page si containing a mass of transcripts bj Geotge Keats 
from his brother's poetiy, this poem is not only written in George's hand bnt 
signed "9.E." instead of "J.K."; and indeed it reads more like one of the effn- 
don^ which George is recorded to have prodnoed than an early poem by John. 

Prom iie same scrap book a sonnet attribntod by George Keata to his brother 
John was eitraoted for tbe Library edition in 1883, It ia the sonnet beginning 
with tlie line 

Brother belov'd if healiji shall smile again, 
and passed without pnhlio ohalienge as Keats's till I discovered it by chance 
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BjnDng AIr£. Tighe^s postbmnciis puemsr and of coarse withdrew it at grgq from 
my oorreDt editions of Keata and made confesBion of tie mietate into which 
Coorge Keats had nnwittingi; Inrad me. Sa donbt Keats bad copied it at some 
time fiom ttie Tclnme containing 'Payclie' (which he greatlj admired) and some 
minor poBms, and so deceired his troUier without Intending to do so. 

Another pieoe which I was led to attribute to Keats was a delightfol set, of 
coapleta laaned by Leigh Hunt in ' The Indicator ' for the igSi of Jannary 1820, 
headed ' Voi ot Frsterea Miliil. ' After a long discnsaion with tha late Danle 
dabriel Eosaetti, I conolnded that these beantifnl lines had bsen written "by Keats 
as a part of ' Endymioc ' in one of the foofr-notes to which I inaerted them with 
th angg ti thtthyldb intended to come batween lines 353 and 354 of 
B k m, and had h j ted bj Keals as overweighting the passage. This 

^ ti at pas d nn hall nged for thirtoon years, after which, throngh tha 

nrley 1 M By Charl "Waller, anthoc of 'The Twilight Land' and 
P wilh th H ap d Iwaamade awwsthat 'Voi: etETEtersa Jflhii' 

was to b f nnd m Inm fp bj bj hia nncle Bryan Waller Procter (" Barry 
C m 11 ) Of this fil ptioa also dne confession was made, and the 

pi ts w lied in th urrent edition of Keata's poetry, How they had 

b tray d m and th m b j dged from the single sample— 
Lii th I w f Sjrini when she ran 

Into the fur^l^ from Arcadian Pan ; 
strongly resembling a oonplet in 'Endymicn' — 

Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with sneh a horrid dread. 

It is boliered that t]ie five Tclunes, of which the first goes forth next month, 
contain flTeijthing of Keats'a which has come t« the anrface since 1833, and that 
this edition, besides a great mass of work that is not in sjiy other, embodies all 
that is elsewhere in print, whether in published editions, livee, or essays. 

In the last quarter of the present expiring centnry tha estimation in which 
Keats has been held has increased vary greaUy; and it haa aeamed desirable to 

and that in a form at once handy and compact and having all the easenlial advan- 
tagea of a Library edition. 

Regarded as pure literatore, the work of Keats haa q^nalitiea which place it cloae 
to that of Shakospesie. It ia not elauneJ for him that he is tha greatest Engliah 

of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Byron,— not to mention others who have followed 
Shakeapeare in the long and gkrijina roll of onr poets. The term "great poet" is 
comprehenaiTe : before naing it one weigha the claimant'a intellect, hia imaginaHon, 
his psychic energy, hia powers of creation generally. It could not be maintained 

I'Marcian Colonna an Italian Talo with Three Dramatic Scenes and other 
Poems,' published by John Warren and 0. & J. Oilier in 1330. In this 
Yolome the titla la enlarged to 'A Voice— Vox et Praeteraa Nihil.' 
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Umt in ail ■flmss pniiito Eeata was Bnpreme, even in his ganeration j Imt it might 
wfiU be conceded tbal^ in the diSerentia of his mind p.pi^ atykp tiiere is a mB^o^ 
a m^Mty, a power of realiaing concepKiina wholly poetia in a majiner wholly 
poetlii, snob aa no Enghsh poet siuoe Shabeepeare had poaeeaaed, inlesa indeed it 
were Ulltoi. 

H.B.F. 
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Under tliia he^ it is not pcoposBd to attempt s, biHioptaphj of Keats'a works ajid 
of related books, 01 OTGn to set down all the veiks to whiob passing leferences 
are made in the ediloiial peitions of tlie present volumes. Bat as it has boon 
ceMsaajy to diaw mora or less largaly on s, conaidBrable nnmbec of substantiTe 
works, it Beems dasirable to sapplement, bj means of a list of the prinoxpa] 
or most notable of these, the infoimation given in the piefaoe as to the eonrces 
of this edition, 

Keata's three votnmea published In hia life-time, in 1817, 1818, and 1820, do 
not bead this list, as aaob is fully dsaoribed in the note prefixed to its contants as 
printed in tia present edition. Uo second edition of the 'Poema,' 'Endjmion,' 
or 'Lamia, &o.' was pnbliahed dnring tbe poet's lifa : bence the sources of 
"Tarions reading" ars either manuscripts or prrnla occurring in periodical and 
other works not by Keats. Snoh works will be found fijly referrad to in tbo 
fbot-no1«e. 

L AiT'l" of lbs Pine Arts, for MDCCCSVI ... London,.. Sherwood, ITeelj, and 
Jones. ..1817. 

a. Annala oftbe Fine Arts, for MICCCXVII.. .London .,.1818. 

3. Annals of tbo Fine Arta, for lOMlCCXVIII ... London ... 181B. 

4, Annals oftba Tine Arta, for MDCOOXIX ,., London,,. 1820, 
6. Annals of the Fine Arts, for MDCCOn... London .,,1820. 



One of Haydcn's manv fine diasertationa, tbat, 
stake as to tbe action of the Illasns in tha Elgin 

m appsared sa an octavo pamphlet In French, — so determined was toe 



learned painter to make his voice baard throngbont Europe on this subject. 

6, Lrrenr de Visconti relative a 1' Action de la Statne do I'llisaiis dans la 
oollecticn d'Elgin, an Unsemn Britanniqne. Fai B, E, Hajdon, Peintie d'Hiatoire, 
Londres i Impiirae par Bnlmer et Cis, Oleveland-Bow, 8i James's. 1819, 

7. The literary Pocket-Book ; or. Companion for tbe LoTer of Nature and Art 
1818. ITo ie continued anniraKj/.) London i ... Oilier, Vere-Street, .,. (where 
communioationa will be reoeivad.) ... [1818J. 

8- Tbe Literary Pooket^Book ... 1820 ... London [1819), 
0. The Literary Pookel^Eook , . , 18S1 , , . London [1820]. 
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l(t The Litoary Pooket-Book „. 1833 ... London [1821]. 

11. Thfl Litenuy Pocfcol-Book ... 1323 „, London [18331. 

12. lord Bjron and Some of hia Oontemporariea ; witt Becollections of tke 
Antlior'a Life, aad of his Viait t« Italy. By Leigh Ennt ... London ... OoHmra ,., 
1833 [one volniDO, ^oaito]. 

13. Lord Byton and Some of his ContemporaiioB ... Second Edition, In two 
yolnmes [B?o.l ... London „. Oolbnrn ... 1338. 

14 The Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keala. Complete in one 
Tolnmo [royal Sro.]. Paila... Galignani ... 1329. 

16. Leigh Hunt's London Journal. To Aasiat the Inqniring, Animate the 
Straggling, and Sympatliise witli AIL ... London, ,. KnlgM ... 1334 and 1835 [two 
TOlnniBB, folio]. 

16. Smith's Standard Lihraiy. The Poetical "Worka of John Seata. London... 
MDCCCIl lone volume, royal 3vo.l. 

17. The Poetical Worts of John Keata. London ... Smith ... MDCCCXLI [one 
Tolmne, Ibolsoap Sro.J. 

18. The Philosophy of Myateiy. By "Walter Cooper Dendj, Fellow and Honor- 
ary Librarian of the Medical Soolety of London : Senior Surgeon to the Sojal 
Infirmaij for Children, &e., &c London ... Longmans ... 1841 [one Tolome, Svo.l, 

19. Ima^nalion and Fancy! *" Seleotioas from the Engliah Poets, illnBtiative 
of those First Eeinisites of their Art ; with Markings of the "heat Passages, Critical 
notices of the "Writings, and an Essay in Answer to the Qnestion, 'What is 
Poetry 7' By Leigh Hunt,.. London... Bmitli, Elder and Co. ... 1844 [one Tolime 
orown 8V0.1. 

20. Ima^ation and Fancy ,., Third Edition ... 1893, 

31. The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomaa Medwin. In Two ?olnmes 
[crown 8to.] ... London ...Ifewhy.., 1847, 

The copy nsed la one Ipenes mcj profnsely ooireoted and annotated by 
Medwin and deacribedhy him as " corrected tor a new edition just abont to 
appear" ; bnt it has certainly not been handled aa "copy" Sy a printer ; 
and I am nnalile to ascertain that any snch edition aa was thna piepared 
by the author ever really appeared. 

33. Life, Letters, and Literary Bemains, of John S&sXa. Edited by Eichard 
Monokton Hilnes, In Two ?olnmes [foolscap Btc, ] ... London .„ Ho3:Dn...I848. 
The partioalar oopy naed originally in preparing the Library edition was 
one In Sir Charles iMl^e's collection, largely annotated in manoacript by 
his grandfather, Charles Wentworth Bille, the Mend of Keata. Aa Sir 
Charies allowed me tc copy the whole of the notea, I have been able to refer 
to them again when necessary in preparing the present edition. 

as. The Antobiogiaphy of Leigh Hunt; with Eeminiseeneea of Friends ajid 
Contemporaries ...In Thios Volnmos [orown 8vo.] ...London; Smith, Elder and 
Co. „,18B0. 
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21 The Actobiograpliy of Leigli HD]it,,.A Hew Edition, Reriaea by tlie 
Author I with further EsviaioD, aid an Intiodnotion, by hia Eldest Son [Tiomton 
Hnntl... London; Smith, Elder and Co, ... MDCCCLS [one volnmo, orown 8to,], 

35. The Poetiod Works of JohnKoala. Anew Edition. Iiondoii... Moson ... 
1851 [one volnmo foolscap Svo.I- 

26. Life of Bonjamui Bohert Eajdon, Hietoricitl Painter, from hia Antohiographj 
and Jonrnala. Edited aud Oompiledhy Tom Taylor. ...In Three Volnmea [crown 
8vo.l ... London ... Longmans ... 1363. 

27. UfeofBenjaminBobert laydon., .By Tom Tajlor... Second Edition... In 
three Volnmea [with additions] ...London... Longmans... 1B53, 

28. The PoetioaJ Works of Join Keats, With a Memoir by Eiehard Monokton 
MUnes. London ... Moion ... 18S4 [one volnme, foolscap Svo.]. 

29. The Correspondence of Leigh Ennt. Edited by his Eldest Son. ..In Two 
Tolumes [crown Bvo,] ... London ... Smith, Elder & Go, ... MDCCCL2IL 

30. Essays and Poems, Selected from the Literary Aemaina of F. Hinde, M,A., 
Oion, Liverpool : Gilbert G, Walmsley ... 1864, 

This little post 8to. volume contains a notable amreciation of Seats's 
Life and Works, said to have been read before the LiTerpool PMlomathio 
Society in 1862, 

31. The Poetical Works of John Keats, With a Memoir by Eiehard Monckton 
Milnes, A Mew Edition, London... MosDn...l363 [one vokme, foolscap Sto.]. 

32. The Foetioal Works of John Eeats. With a Memoir, by Lord EonghtoD. 
A new, revised, and enlaiged edition. London.,, Moion ... 1865 [one volnme, 
foolscap 8vo. ], 

33. The Poetical Works of John Keats, With a Memoir by the Eight Eon. 
Lord Honghton, Ulnstratsd by. ..George Soharf ...London ... Mozon... 1866 
[one volnme, Svo,, first poblished in a very handsome form in 1354], 

34. The Litb and Letters of John Keats, By the Bight Hon, Lord Honghton. 
A new Edition. London ... Moson ... 1867 [one volume, crown Bvo,l. 

35. On the Stndy of Celtjo Literature. By Matthew Arnold, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. London: Smith, Elder and Co, ... 1367 [one 
volnme, 8vo.]. 

36. The Poetical Works of John Ksats, Edited with a Critical Memoir, by 
William Miobael Rosaotti, Blnatrated by Thomas Seccombe. London... Moion 
[no date, one volnme, post Bvc, "Moron's Popular Poela"l, 

37. Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and other Essays, By David Masson, M.A., 
LL.D,| Professor of Ehetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London : Macmillan and Oc, 1874 (one volnme, post Svo.], 

33, The Papers of a Critie, Selected from the Writtnga of the Late Charles 
Wentwotth Dilke, With a Biographical Sketch by his Grandson, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart., M,P. ... In Two Volumes |8vo.l ...London ... Murray ... 
1875, 
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39. Benjamin Eoliert Hijdon : OoirBapondencB and Table-Tali, With a Mamoir 
bj tia Son, Frederic 'Wordawortli Eajdon. Witli Faosimile Elnatrations &D111 Ma 
Journals. In Two Volranea [Svo.] „. London : Cliatto and Windns... 1876. 

40. The Fcetisal Works of John Eeata. GhionologioaU^ arranged and edited, 
with a Memoir hy Lord Houghton, D.O.L., Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. CamMdge. 
London I Oeorge Holland Sosa ...1376. [Aldine edition, one Tolnme, tooleoapBro.] 

4L Biyan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). An AntoblograpMcal Fragment 
and Biographical JTotea, witli Personal SkeWhea of Contemporarioa, Unpabliahed 
Ljoca, and Lettsra of Literary Friends. London ; George Bell and Sons... 1877 
[one Tolnme, 3yo.I. 

42. Clarendon Presa Seriaa Kaata Hyperioii, Boolf I Edited with Notes 
W. T. Arnold, B, A. ... Orfcrd... MDCOOIXXVin [pamphlet, crown 8vo,l. 

43. Eaeolleotions of Wril«ra. By Charleaand MarjCowden Olarte ,,. London! 
SmnpBonLow..,1878[onaTOlnina orownSvoi 

44. Letters of John Eeats to Fanny Brawna Wr tten m the Teir" MDOOCXIX 
and MBCOOXS and now given iroin tha Onginal M ann^onpta with Introdnction and 
Hotea hy Harry Bniton Fcrman London Eaevae & Tnmer MDOCOLZXVin 
[one volmne, Sulecap Svo ] 

45. LiTea of lamona Poela By "WJliaji M had Roa a!ti A Companion 
Volume to tha Series Moion' Eopnlir Foets. Lend n Moion ... 1873 [ona 
volmne, crown 3vo.]. 

49. The Poetical Work., of John Eeata Chionnlog cally arran^ad and edited, 
with a Memoir, by Lo d Hon^hton S oond Edition [ t the Aldina adition] ... 
187S. 

47. John Eeals A Btndy Bj F. M. Owen , . . London 0, Kegan Panl & Co. .. . 
1830 [one Tolnma, crown Bvo.]. 

43. The English Poats Salectionawith Oritioal Inirodnotionahyvariona Writers 
and a General Introdnolion by Matthaw Arnold edited by Thomas Humphrey 
Ward, M.A. London Maemillan and Co. 1880 [fonr Tolnmas, crown 8yo.l. 

The fonrth Tolnme, "The Hineteanth Centnry : Wordaworth to Doball," 
inolndea, of oonrae, a selection from Kaata's works. This ia preceded by an 
Easay from the pen of Matthev Arnold. 

49. Engliah Literatnre by the Eev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. London : Hacmillan 
and Co. 1880 [one volnma, medium Bto.], 

This hook was originally iaaned ai 
■which title it beara aa a " dropped ht 

50. The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Eeats now first binnght 
together including Poema and nnmarona Lettera not before pnbliahed edited witl 
Hotas and Appendices by Harry Bniton Forman in Fonr Volumes [demj 8vo.] ... 
London EeeTes & Torner ,., 1883. 

■ attemnt to collect and set ont tha wbola of Kei 

s of 
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Honehton's Memoirs, wtiich were, and are still, acceasible ._ ™ ...^ 
editioas of Keats. Keats's letters in this first labrary adition nnmbered 
198,-167 to his family and frionis and 39 to Fanny Brawns, 

61, The Letters of John Keats edited by Jno, QUmer Speed ... Hew-Yock Dodd, 
Mead & Company 1883 [one volnme, medimn 8to,1, 

53, The Foems of John Seats with the Annotations of Lord Houghton and a 
Memoir by Jno, Gilmer Spaed ... Hew York Dodd, Mead & Oonjpany 1883 [two 
Tolumes, medium 8to,], 

These lirse Tolnmos were issued together with half-titles worded 'The 

Letters and Foema of John Keats, In Three Volnmes.' There are 15 

letters to his brothers, 32 to his frionda, and 37 to Fanny Brawns, 114 in 

all. WhateTer is new is very inaecnrately printed ; and tho arrangement of 

the FoetiT does not correctly represent Lord Honghton's editions, The 

tjpograp!^ of thie selection is handsome. 

63. ThB Poetical Works of John Keats |ij6n from his own Editions and other 

Authentic Sonrces and Collated with many Mannsoripts Edited hy Hairy Bnston 

Fjrman London EesTes & Turner ... 18B4 [one volnme, crown Bro,], 

This ia an naannctatod edition in large Wpe, with a collection of Can- 
celled Passages from 'Endynuon' at the end, fall snbiect index, and index 
ofErstlinea. There ia no Memc'- »— -^- ------- -"- ■ 

oiatian " on a small scale, and is 
Compositions, and Fnblications, 

54. The Poetical Works of John Keats edited by William T. Arnold. London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, ... MDCOCLXXSim [one volnme, crown Sro.]. 

This edition is of oonrga inoomplete ; hnt it has a valnablo introdnction 
and contains most of Keats's best poetry, Mr, Arnold has treated in a fall 
and systematic way the anhjeet of the Sonjces of Keata'a diction, — a sub- 
ject on which Woodhotise began while Keats was still alive, as shown in ths 
nol«s to the Library edition, Mr, Arnold has added a good deal to what 
"Woodhcnse and others had done in this way. 
56. The Poetioal Wcris of John Eeata Eeprinted from the Original Editions 
with Hotos by Francis T.Palgnive London Macmillan and Go. 1884 [A Selection 
in one volume of the "Golden Treasury" Series, pott 870.]. 

56. The Asclepiad. A Book of Original Hesearoh and Observation ... By 
Benjamin Ward Eichardson, M.D., F.E.S. ... poblished quarterly ... London. 
April 1884 [octavo). 

This coiita.inE an important article entitled "An Esculapian Poet— John 

67. The Life of Percy Byashe Shelley by Edward Dowden, LLC. ... In Two 
Volnmes [demy 3vo.l ... Iiondon ... Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. ... 1B86, 

58. Keats by Sidney Colvin London ; Maomillan and Co. ... 1887[onevDlunie 
of the " English Men of Letters " Series edited by John Morley, crown Sro,], 

59. Life of John Eeata by William Michael Eossetti. London Walter Scott ... 
1887 [one volume, medinm 8vo,l. 
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60. The Poetical ¥orka and Otlier Writings of John Keats edited with Uotes 
and Appendices bj H Bnitcn Fornian In Four Volumes [demy 8vo.l Keissne 
with Additions and OorrootionB ... London B^e-rea & Tomer ,,. 1S39 

Bl. Letters of Joliii Keats to Faanr Brawne witt IntroSndJon and tfot«a 
"by H Bniton Forman Second Edition Bevised and Enlarged London 
Beeves & Tnmer ... 18B9 

63. Poetry and Freae by John Ksata A Book of Fresb Verses and Kew Keadingia 
— Easaya and Letters lately fonniJ— and Paaaages formerly auppressed Edited bj 
H Bniton Forman and forming a Supplement to the Library edition of Keats'a 
Works London KeeTea & Turner ... 1390 [one volume, demy 8to.]. 

This volume, designed to put those who owned the Lihrary edition of 
1833 in the same position as those who owned the Eeiasue of 1889, 
contained also some Uttle material special to itself. 

63. letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends Edited by Sidney Oolvta 
London Matmillaji and Co. . . . 1391 [one Tolnme, large foolscap 8vo,), 

This edition, which does nirt Inclode the Letters to Fanny Bramne, 
oontaina 16i letlera in alL The poetry inserted by Keata in the originala 
la given in tnll, though in a type smaller than that used for the body of 
the Letters. The editor baa added Talnable notes. 

64. The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn by William Sharp . . , London 
Sampson Low . . 1B9S [one volome, royal Svo.]. 

65. Esnnrsiona in Oritleiam Being some Frose Reoreationa of a Ehymer By 
William Wataon London: ... Mathews & .-Lane ... MDCCCKCUL 

66. John Kaata A Critieal Essay by Robert Bridges Privately Printed 
MDOCCZCT [one volume, post Bvo.J. 

67. Keats' Jngend nnd Jngendgedicbte. Von J. Hoops. Sanderabdmok ans 
Englische Stndien SKI. hand, 3. haft, 1895 ILeipiig, 8vo. pamphlet.]. 

68. The Letters of John Keats complete revised edition with a Portrait not pub- 
lished in previous editions aud twenty-four oontemporary views of plaoea visited 
byleata. Edited by H Burton Fonnan London Beeves & Turner ... 1896 
[one voltune, orown 8vo.j. 

This edition ooutains every letter of Keats known to be eitant at the 
time including those to Famny Brattue, whioh take their place in order 
of date among the rest, not as a separate group. There are Sli letter: in 
all ; and these are given with the tiansoribed poetry iu tUl, set in tho 
same large type aa the body of the letters. 

69. The PoetioaJ Works of John Keats... Edited by H. Bniten Forman ... Sirth 
Edition mth Seven Portraits and Ten other Ulustiatlons London . . . Eeefoa and 
Turner, ..1893. 

This is a new edition of ITo. 58, illustrated and brought up to date. 

70. Keats' Hyperion Mit EinleltuBg heransg^eben von Johannes Hoops,,. 
Berlin Verlag von Emil Pelbor 1899 [one volume, crown 8vo,]. 

This little book is Ho. 3 in a series, namely the "Englisohe Teit- 
bibliothek Eerausgegehen von Johanna Hoops a. o. Prafessor an der 
Universitat von Heidelberg." 
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Of John Keats wliettisr aa man or ag poet the best bio^aphy waa "written by 
himself all uncOEscioiia of what he was doing. It is preserved in iiis letters. No 
donbt the conviction that this was the case hi the late Lerd HoDghton to giTS the 
form he did to his work vhen be dealt with the mass of material entrusted to him 
bj Chariea Ajmitage Brown, supplemented bj oontribntions from other sonrcea 
assldnosaly sought oat while the 'Life, Letters and Literary Bemains' were 
being embodied io those two small voloinea issned by Hoion in 1848 and still 
treasured by Keats's lovers. With new generationa new needs arise; and the 
selection made by Lord Honghton froni hia materiala with so mnoh taste and 
feeling, if with a somewhat more liberal allowanee of editorial discretion than 
Booorda with present Tiews, baa long ceased to snfflce for the reqnirements 
of Eeata'a always growing acdienco- Hot only have the poet's known writings 
docbled in bulk since 1343; bnt a considerable Eeats literatore has growrx np; 
and, while Lord Houghton's memoiis and notes in their sOTeral forma wiU always 
be among the choice acquisitions of those readers who go a little farther afield 
than the cnrrent book-shops, the letters of Keats taken alone, or e^en with the ei- 
traneooB matter published by Lord Honghton, do not give enough infonnation 
about the poet and his surroundings to satisfy the needs of the present generation. 
It is for this reason that, apart &om the notes and elneidaliona to be found 
in their appropriate places in the pages of these Sve Tolumes, the present brief 
biography is prefixed. 

John Eeata was the eldest of the five children of Thomas Keats and hia wife 
Frances, born Jennings : it was on the Slat of Oetober 1795 ' that John waa bom 

■ The Bvidenoe which I discovered in 1833 iu the register of baptisms at ttie 
Church of St. Botolph, Biahopsgate, that Koala's birthday was the Slst of October, 
not the 29tb as he timaelf seems to have thought^ appears to me to be condnalYe; 
bnt, la Professor Colvin is not fnlly satisfied on the poini^ I gife the following 
note from his 'Keata' (page 221) ;— "As to the exact date of Keala's birUi the 
evidence is conflicting. He was ohriEtened at St Bololph's, Bishopsgate, Dec. IB, 
1795, and on the margin of the entry in the baptiaiaal register (which I am 
informed is in the handwriting of the rector, Dr. Conjbeare) is a note stating that 
he waa bom Oct. 3L The date is given accordingly without qneetiou iy Mr. 
Bniton Porraan ('Works,' vol. L p. ilviiii. But it seems certain that Eeata 
himself and his &.nilly believed his birthday to have been Dot. 29. Writing on 
that day in 1818, Keats saja, 'this is my birthday.' Brown (in Honghton MBS.} 
giTes the same day, but only as on heajsay from a lady to whom Eeats had 
mentioned it, and with a mistake as to the year. Lastly, in the proceediugi in 
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at the Ewao and Hoop U7ei7 stables in Finabnry,— Plnaiinrr Paiement, facing 
Lower Hoorfelde, at that time an open apaoe, but now occupied by finalniiy 
ClroBs, tlie London Institution, and the east aide of IWbnry FETcment. This 
LiVEiy stablo was kept by Keats's grandfather, John Jennings, who had takan 
into bis employ ThomaB Keals, a yonng man from the West Conntry, of wbose 
anteoedenia nothing is known. Ho is said to have been atili under twenty years 
of age when he became head ostler at the Snan and Hoop ; and in the fnlnesa of 
tdme he married ilia master's daughter and took charge of the business, Mr- 
Jennings retiiiiig and taking up hia residence at Pender's End. The birth of 

imprudence on the part of his mother, who ia aaid to haTe been somewhat addictad 
to plesaare-aeeking. 

On tie 2Bth of Febmsi^ 17fl7 Keats's brother Seorge was bom. Hia brother 
Thomaa was born on the 18th of HoTember ITQBi end on the 28th of April 1801 
the fonrth son of thia marriage came mto the world. £e was christened Ednard, 
and died in infancy. On the 3rd o! Jnne 1803 a danghtei vss bom ; she waa 
chriatened Frances Mary. By this time the growing family had moved awiy 
&om tie Swan and Ecop and were oocnpying a honse in Craven Stieei, off the 
City Road. In the following year a catastrophe befell them. On the 15th of 
April Thomaa Keata went to dine at Sontbgal', and at a lato hem moimted his 
horae and started for home. As he pasaed down the City Hoad, bia horae fell with 
biro, and he was thrown and fractnred his akoll. It waa abont one o'clock in the 
morning when the watchman fonnd bim. He vaa then aUve, but speechless { the 
watchman got assistance, and took him to a hcnae in the neighbonihood, where he 
died about eight o'clock on the morning of the 16th of April 1804. 

Vithin a yeai of the TintiLi.elj and violent death of Keata's father, the widow 
married a Mr. William Bawlings " of Moorgate ia the City of London, Stable- 
Keeper," aasiuned by Ki. Oolvin on the gronnd of this desciiptdon to have been 
her £rst hnsband's snoooasor in the management of her Other's bnainesa. Mr. and 
Ura. £awlings did net live happily together, and were soon separated, Mrs. Eaw- 
lings and the young Keatsea taking np their abode with Ura. Jennings, who alao 
WIS left a widow bj the death of Mi. John Jennings on the Gtb of Marob 1805. 

The qnestion of ednoation had not been by any means neglected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomaa £eats had wished to send their sons to Harrow ; bnt, conclnding that the 
oipense would be disproportionate to their means, they wisely decided to adopt 



The entry in the St Botolph's register is probably the anthority to b 
ferred." 

The early circnmstances of Eeats's family life did not tend to a v ry ac 
knowledge on these points. When I first cotreaponded with his er 
Llanos, she was nndor a wrong impression abcnt her own age, ba. d 
inaconiftte tradition as to the year of her father's death. The int«rva] b 
the two dat«s she had correctly ; hnt it was not nnlil I discovered h 
the accident in 'The (hntleman's MagailnG' that she was oonvinced fh 
birth having taken place in 1E03. 
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moie moderate douiissIb, andJolm was seat, shortly before bis Cither's death, to the 
Eohool at which hie oaeles Jenuing: bad been edoij^ted, namely that of Hr. John 
Clarke of Enfield. Tbis is not tbe only fact to be laid to beart by any wba migb* 
too hastily assume Ecom what has been saidthatKeatsvasepmugef quite oTdioary 
people of the conunercial middlfl-dass. Mr. John Jeniiiiga himself is said to 
bavB been ^'sxtieioeljgooeroes and gnllible"; bnt be kiiew a man of parts, and 
did not entjnst bis dangbt^r's happiness and bis stable-jard to a common fellow 
when he consented tc the mairiage between Thomas Seats and Frances Jennings, 
Thomas Eeats, Devonian or Comisbman— who shsil say nhioh?— Thomas Eeats, 
like his illnstriona eldest son, was a brisk little man who impressed people with his 
p nahty Fra Jennings was a somewhat notable yoimg woman ; Mi, 
B baid Abbey b d t perhaps had great eiperienoe of talented women ; bat 
K t h 00 rded of that gontloman (hie sometime guardian) that he 

ard d F an J mngs as the one woman of his aoqnaintanoe who escelled her 
m th Al J n rungs in "talents and sense." And Abbey was at the least a 
br wd man. It w Id be a pleasant task, if material enongh eristed, to recon- 
t t tb 1 p sonalities ; bnt it mnst snffioe to add that, among the 

t adit ns f thi middle-class famil;, was that of the -raloni of Captain Uidgley 
J hn J nnmg BN Eeats's motbei's biotber, who bad served gallantly imder 
Donca t G mp d mn, and who died nn the Bth of October 1808, and further 
th t E t m tn b rself is credited with a passionate attachment to bei eldest 
son, which he fnlly reciprocated. 

One of the prettiest stories in the records of Eeats's yonng days is tbat of tbe 
drawn sword. Sis mother being ill and ordered to bs kept qniet, tbe child consti- 
toted himself gnaidian of her chamber, at the door of whiob he posted himself, 
armed with an old sword, and suffered no one, on pain of death, tc approach her. 
Benjamin Eobert Haydon, ever in eztremea, though a ti^e admirer of Eeats, has 
spoilt the lavonr of this record or legend hjgiTing it a ■ricioostnmjibnt those to 
whom Keats is dear will believe the tale aa told above indioatiTe of that tender- 
ness and intrepidity whi hwknwh beb in baraoter of Eeats, 

Another tale for which Ha d a^ ir am ar anthoritj is 

patticnlarly well worth es vmg am g bar ti craps about 

Keats' 3 childhood. Iti 

"An old lady (Mrs. G Fin nrj d his brother 

George,— when m reply n, hn w ing he told her 

he bad determined to b m hi an ry canse when he 

conld JTist speak, instead of answering questions pot tc him he wonld always mak^! 
a rhyme to the last noid people said, and then langb." 

' Eere is what Haydon says in his Antobiography i 

"He waa when an infant a most violent and nngovemable child. At five years 
of age or thereabouts, he once got hold of a naked sword and shotting the door 
swore nobody shonld go ont Sh mother wanted to do so, bnt be threatened her 
so furiously she began to cry, and was obliged to wait till somebody throngh tbe 
window saw her position and came to her Kioue." 
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Here iberd ia nothing to lead tJie inLsgiiiative painter to stray into the patha 
of dBQoratioa i and. it helps na to piece ont tlis piotnro of the little Iwj who, lite 
nmc; oUior little hojs, was fond of dabbliog in breeka and tatiog home email 
liie fish. Of the ohild Eeata it is recorded I7 the poet Eeats in a letter to 
his sieter that 

There was a naughty boy 

And a naughty boy was he 
He kept little fishes 
In waihlag tubs three 

Of the might 

Of the Maid 

Kor at^aid 

Of his Granny-good— 

He oftsfl would 

Hnrly burly 

Get np early 

By hook or crook 
To the brook 
And bring homo 



It is difflonlt to avoid the conclnsion that tie same brook was in bis mind whan 
he penned in 1317 that eharming reminiscence -which he puts in the month of 
IhidymioD, making confessions to his sister Feona, about Siana's face hinking up 
at him iVom the water of a well — 

And there in atiife no burning thonghlE to beed, 

I'd babble np the water through a reed; 

So reaching hack to boyhood : mate me ships 

Of monlied feathers, tonohwood. alder chips, 

With leaves stuck in them; and the Neptune be 

Of their potty cwan. 
This is much more like eipeiienoe than invention | and probably both, it and 
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the record of childish iabita, written in 1818 in Scotland, refer to tkoue years ot 
the pcet'a life diiiled between Enfield and Edmonton — between, tilt ia to oaj, hia 
grandmother's hcnae at Edmonton, and Ur. dike's aohool at EnGeld. There it 
W33, BS recorded by Obailea Cowden Clarke, that Keats "all hot conuneaced ajid 
did complete his school edncalion." Clarke adds— ^^hs waa one cf the little 
fellows who had not wholly emerged from the ohild'o costume upon being placed 
nndac my Other's oare ... perhaps the youngest individual in a corporation of 
between seventy and eighty ycnngstera." Clarke says "he bad a briak, winning 
fece, and was a thvonrilo with all, pariicolajly my mother ; " andof Keats's father 
he records that he waa " a man of ao remarkably fine a oonnnon-sense, and native 
respeotability, that I perfectly remember the warm terms in which his demeanonr 
nsed to be canvaGsed by my parents after he had been to visit hia boya.i John 
was the only one resembling him in pereon and featnre, with brown hair and 
dark hasel eyes ... Eia two brothers... were lite the mother, who was tall, of good 
figure, with large oval face, and senaible deportment." 

In the early pait of his school-life John gave, according to Claike, no eitra- 
ordmary mdioations of intelleotnal character ; bnt it was remembered of him 
aiterwaida, that there was ever present a detorminsd and steady spirit in all bis 
nndertakmgs i Olarke "never knew It miadirBctedin his required pnrsoit of stndy, 
He was a most orderly scholar." ... The narrator adda— "My lather was in tie 
habrt, at each half-year's vacation, of bestowing prizes opon those pnpila who had 
performed the greatest quantity of volnntary wo k and n h w K ts' in! 
&tigable energy for the last two or three anccessi half y ar f hi manung 
at school, that, upon each occasion, he took th £r t prL: bj a con. d bl 
distance. He was at work before the first sch 1 h nr beg n and that w t 
seven o'clock^ almoat all the intervening times f eatnwre d td 
and dnrii^ the afternoon holidays, when all we t pi y h w Id b m th 
school— almost the only one— at his Latin F n h tiau 1 ti n and 
nnoonsclois and regardless waa he of the oonseqn noe f 1 dp nng 
an application, that he never wonld have taken the necessary exercise had he not 
been sometimes driven oat for the purpose by one of the masters. 

"It has jnat been said that he was a bvoorite with all. Not the leas beloved 
was he for having a highly pngnacions spirit, which, when ronaed, was one of the 
mmt pictnresiinB eihibitions — off the stage- 1 ever saw. One of the transports cf 
that marvellona actor, Edmnnd Kean — whom, by tie way, he idoUaed— waa its 

Upon one occasion, when an nsber, on acconnt of aome impertinent beiavionr, had 
boied his brother Tom's ears, John mahed np, put himself in the received poatnre 
of offence, and, it was said, strnok the naher — who conld, so to say, have pnt him 
into his pocket. His passion at times was almost nngovemable \ and his brother 
George, being considerably the taller and stronger, nsed frequently to hold him 
down by Tnain force, laughing ^hen John was in 'one of his mooda,' and was 
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endeavouring to beat hta. It was all, howeveti a wisp-of-atritw tjonfiaeraticiii ; 
fbr he lad an iiiteiiaolj tender affection for hia brothers, and proved it upon fie 
moat trying oocaaiois. He waa not merely the 'favourite of all,' lite a pet priss- 
fighter, for his terrier oonrage ; liut hia high-niiTidedneea, his nttet tmoonBoionsneaa 
of a mean motive, his placatiililj, Mb geoeroaity, wtonght ao general a fueling in 
hia behalf, tlmt I never heard a nord of disapproval from an; one, snperior or 
ecinal, who had known him," 

Hi. Oolvin {'Keats,' page 8) has diawn on tJie pipera in the Eonghton 
Oolieotion for tbe following estract ftcm aa aooonnt fnraiahed by one of Seats's 
aohool-fellowa, Edward Holmes, wIid lived to write a Life of Moiait i— 

" Seats WS3 in childiood not attached to hooka. His yennftttjii was tor fighting. 
He would fight any one — moniing, noon, and niglit, his brother among the reet. 
It was meat and diiok to him. , . .His favonzitea were few ; after they were known 
to fight readily he seemed to prefer them for a aort of pijtesqne aad bnffijon 
hninour....Ho was ahywhm y frmhia tr rdmary vivaoity and 

personal heanty might aaily f y w Id h m or t — h t ather in aome 
military capacity than in hts tn Y will ma k ti t thi taste came out 
rather anddenly ajid nn spe t dly In all act b excelled. Tlie 

generoaity and daring f his h ie with th itr m baa ty and animation 
of his iace made I r m mho imp sn m — and h mg ome yeara his 

junior I vsa obliged to w hi fa d.hip— m whl h I "a d d, bnt not till 
I had fonght several b ttl Thi vi 1 d h m — this pugnacity 

and generosity of diapositi — in p as f tear trag St of laughter — 

always in estremos— will h Ip to pamt S ts m hia h yh d. Associated as 
Uiey were with an eitr dm rj bea ty f p ra and p asi those ^nalities 
oaptival«d the hoys, and no one waa more popular." 

Olarke goes on to relate that^ in the latter part of the time that he remained at 
eahool, the last year and a half or so, Seats occupied the honrs during meals in 
reading. He is described aa having a tolerably retentive meniory, and to have 
read a surprising qnaatily. "He must in these last months," aaya Claxke, "have 
eihauated the school library, which conaisted principally of abridgments of all the 
voyages and inravels of any note ; Mavor's oolieotion, also bis Dniversal Sistery ; 
Robertson's histories of Scotland, America, and Charles ttie FifUi ; all Uisa Edge- 
worth's prodnotioiis, togelier with many other works eq^nally well oalonlated for 
yonth. The boolis, however, that were his constancy recurrent aouroes of attrac- 
tion were Tooka's 'Pantheon,' LempriSre's Olassical Dictionary, which he 
appeared to Ua/m, and Spence's 'Polymetis.' This was the store whenoe he 
acq.niied his intimacy with the Greek Mythology ; here was he ' anekled in that 
creed outworn ; ' for his amount of dasaical attainment e^^tended no &rther than 
the Sneld." "With the Eaeii he ia aaid to have been so fascinated that before 
leaving school he had translated in writing a considerable portion. "And yet," 
saya Clarke, "I rememher that at that early age— mayhap under fourteen — not^ 
withstanding, and through all its incidental attractiveness, he hazarded the 
opinion to me [and the eipression riveted my surprise) that there waa feebleness 
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in the gtrootnn of tlie vork." Bomet's Sistor; of his Ovn Time nnd Le^h 
Hunt's 'Iiiamiiier,'irMcli Mr. Clarke's fkthet took in, are credited with laying the 
fbmidatioa of Keats's Iqvs of civil ^d rdigions H'bertjp 

During tlie latter port of Eeata'e selical-dafs, his motheF's healtli failed mcrE 
and mere ccmpleteljr. She suffered much from rheumatiEm for some time ; and 
when, fiimllj, slie vrsn attached ij palmcQ^ eoaaumpljoii, it was not long before 
her Bufferings came to an end. Keats'a develion to her at her worst took tlie 
form of sitting np ail night to watch her, adroinistering tier medicine, giving her 
(Bod even cooking) her food, and reading norels to her. Wiien at length her 
release came his grief was so poignant and overwhelming as "W awaken "the 
liveliest pity and sjmpathj in all who si,v him." He was still at Mr. Clarke's 
soliool — it was in Fehrnaiy 1810, when he was fonrteen jeara old, that ahe died— 
and nnder his schoolmaster's desk he wonld hide hiniEBlf in hia despair. Bhortl; 
after this blow, Ura. Jennings appointed Bowland S^ndell and Biohard Abbe^ to 
be guardians and trustees of £eats and hia brothers and sister,— making oier to 
the children the greater part of her property under her husband's will. 

At the end of 1810^ when tnmed fifteen, £eats left school and wa; apprenticed 
to Mr. Thomas Hammond, a smgeon iiving in Church Street, Edmonton, cniy two 
miles fiimi Enfield. "This arrangemenl," says Clarke, "evidently gave him 
satis£u>tion ... for now, with liiB esoeption of tie dnty he lad bi perform in the 
anigery — by no means an onerons one— hia whole leisnie honra were employed in 

One little glimpse of his life at this time was given to me bj mj old friend the 
late Eichard Senr; Home, author of 'Orien,' who went tc Iilr. Clarke's school 
during Seats's apprentioeship. One winter day Hammond had driven over from 
Edmonton to Mr. Clarke's with Seats ^ and, while tke Eector went into the 
Bohool-honse, Ite apprentice (renowned "hmiser" in the schootl sat in the gig, 
head bent in a brewn study, and held the reins. Heme, dared by his companions 
to snowball the "old boy," of oonrse did it. He had the luck M hit Keats in the 
bank and then incontnientlj took to his heels and got away before other ar- 
rangements conld be made for the reins.^ Another glimpse we get from Clarke, 
wiio tells ns that he and Seats met about Gve or sis times a month at this time ; 
and Seats rarely came to Enfield empty-handed ; " either he had a book to read, 
or brought one to be eschanged." 

And jet another glimpse the poet himself gives ns when, discoursing to bis 

II do not know positlvels whether this means that he finished reading it or 
finiBhed translating it,— protably translating; Mr. Oolvin, at all events, has no 
doubt open the point; but I have not diEoosered whetier the translation is eitant. 
It would prcbably be in prose ; and it b hajdl; to be supposed that its interest 
-ronld be other than biographic^. 



2JIr. Colvin ('Keats,' Bags 11] gives this alory somewhat differently on the 
anthoritj of Mr. Goase, who lad it from Home : Keats la dsaoribed as standing at 
.,._ ,..__ ,_ ,._.= ,_ _ u .._,_ -r,_. T,__. ..,. ... 'j, lie tart 
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brother on the snbjeot of the oomplets renewal of the bdiy's tiaanes erery sevan 
years, he says " seven years ago it was not this hand that olenohed itself agamst 
Hammond," ' thne ietting m know that it wan not in entire amilj that he and 
Hammond parted. Briefly, they qnairelled ; and in the latter pari of the jexr 
1814 the apprentice's indentures were cancelled, Eeata [proceeding to Londun to 
ttndy at St. Thomas's and Qny's boapitaJs. 

At first he lodged at No. S Sean Street, in the Borongh. Later on he ooonpled 
rooms with Qeorge Wilson Haokeieth and Heniy Stephens, fellow medical students. 
To Stephens we are indebted for some reminiscences of the poet, commnnicated to 
lord Songhton and ethers. Eren in the serions days of Eeata's stndentship, he 
was regarded by his fellows as chiefly remarkable for scribbling doggerel verses in 
the note-books of Lis companions ; bnt he was oerfainly popular among his fellow- 
atndents as he bad been among lis echoolfellows. Stephena said that "hia 
abaointe devotion to poetry prerented his having any other taste or indnlging ill 
any vice." 

By all aooonnts, however, notwithstanding his addiction to verse, Keats was a 
good medical student,— indnsttions, able, and snooesafhl,— and might have made 
a o^eer in the profession chosen for him, had tiiere not been other inflncncea more 
powerfd. He operated well; bnt his imagination appalled Mm with visions of 
what might chance if he felled or stnmbled. Also hia life— hia real life — was 
abroad in the fields of romance away from the grim realities of science ; and he 
gradually became more and more the devotee of the Umes, leas and less the son of 



smonldering a while. At abont the time when he completed hia twenty-first year , 

the will to live 

robnstneaa of body 

witliont detriment 

Gowden Chirfae, as 

fnl encDorageTS at 

of the active inSnen^ 

life, and 



:be life poetic" took distinct shape; and, had he maintained 
he monld doubtless have fonnd a way of living by hia pen 
I bis eager and single-aonled devotion to poetic ari Charles 
bis e^ly Mentor, Leigh Sunt and Haydon as Ms most power- 
ihe important epoch of adolescence, must be credited with mnoh 
that took Seats cat of the path to a medical piactitioner'g 
. the devious ways of literatore. 
Among his earlier friends, besides Charles Cowden Clarke, are to he named 
Oeoi^e Felton Uatbew, 'William Saalam, Joaeph Severn, and Charles Wells. 
Of Hathew, not mnol is pnblicly known, save that bis family were in trade 
and showed Keats some hospitality, tiiat Keats addressed to him the poorest of 
Ids Bpiatlea in verse, and that, when he wrote to Lord Honghton in 1G43 hia 
ceooUeotions cf the poet, he was "a snpernumerary ofBtial en the foor-Law Board, 
struggling meekly nnder the combined stiain of a precarions income, a femily of 
twelve children, and a tnm for the interpretation of prophecy. "3 These details 

1 Tlie date of this statement is the 21at of September 1819. Probablv it is not 
to be literally assnmed that Keats threatened Hammond as early as September 
1812 and yet remained with bim for two years mote. 

^Colvin's 'Eeais,' pp. 19-30. 
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aionld have some weight in Battling tbe degree of oor MceptancA of what he said 
in 1S48 abcnt Keats. "Keali and I, tloogh abent the eajne age, and both 
inclined to ktsratnTB, werfl in manj reapects aa different £3 two individuals oonld 
"be. Ho enjojed good health— a fine flow of ajiimal spiiita — waa fond of company 
— conld amnse himaelf admirably with ths friYoKtiea of life— and had great oon- 
fidencs in himself. I, on the other hand, iraa languid and melancbol;— fond 
of repose — thonglitftil bejond mj yeaxa— and diffident to the last degree.. ..Ha 
was of the sceptioaJ and repnblioan eohool — an advocate for the innovations which 
were mating progress in hia time- -a &nltfaider with everything estabhsbed. 
I on the other band hated controversy and dispute — dreaded diaoard and dia- 
order.,..Se admiiod more the eiternal decorations than felt the deep enwtlons 
of the Mnse. He delighted in leading jon throogh the maaaa of elaborate 
description, hat waa leaa conaoiona of the anbhme and the pathetic He naed 
to spend many evenings in reading to me, bnt I never observed the tears nor the 
broken voice which are indicative of extreme sensihUity.^' 

William Haalam seems to have hean a persoE who would neror have been 
heard of but that Mb name occnrs, both pleasantly and nnpleasantly, in the 
letters of Keata and in related doeoments | bnt be is credited with having 
introdnoed Keats to Joaeph Severn, who at that time was a yonng and stmggiing 
aspirant in art, whose fancy had conceived a high ideal of what a reaJ live poet 
might be, and who found in this particnlai specimen "all his ftncy painted." 
And no wonder; for the anthentio quality of Keats'a mission was qoiokly accepted 
as an article of Mth in a growing circle of &iende and acqnaintances even before 
he had proved his title by anbatantive prodnctiona. 

. Charles Wells waa a schoolfellow of Tom Keata'a at Edmonton ; and at this time 
he Uved with hia people in Featherstone Bnildings, Holbom. Horne iold me that 
there had been aoma unpleasantness between Keats and Wella before the well- 
known incident of the rosea, — probably something to do with poor Tom. Wells was 
only fiflean when he made hia amende for whatever the offence was by sending 
Keata the bonch of roses which was tha sobjact of the sonnet at page 43 of the 
present volnme.' 

One of the pleaaantoat fignres in the oitole is Georgiana Angnata Wylie, the 
beloved of George Keats, who clearly had bis elder brother's conntanance and en- 
conzagaroant in his love-afiair, for John, besides writing verses to her himself, 
helped &aorge in the same way, and prodnced for him the charming VaJentdne ^ 
"Hadat lion lived in daja of old." The womanly perceptivsneas of the late Mrs. 
Owen waa no donbt right about Georgiana Wylie's inflnence ; refarring to Keats's 
attachment for thia bright ^1, Mra- Owen, in her eicellent book, ' John Keats ! a 
atndj' (laaO, pagelS) makea an important point of vital critjoism when ahe Bays 
— "There can be little doobt that thia sister-in-law waa one of the pore and 
beantifbl inflnenoea at work in hia mind when he wrote 'Endymion.' It is impos- 



1 How bitterly Keats resented another i 


ind later offence will be seen fron 




in a later Tolnme ot this edition). 


3 See page 22 of liils volume. 
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aitle not to feel tlie shadowy presence ot s, higli ideal tiuonglirmt fbe pages ..." 
The ohann of tba &tternd relatioiis of Endjinioii and Peona is doubtless in- 
debted to this h^pj inSnenoe. 

How magnetiQally Esata atlaobsd men to hjm can scarcely lie better exempli^ed 
than by qiioiing Lsigb Bout's aooooiit of tbeir first meeting- It is aa follows :— 
"Mr. Clarke, jraiior, his aoboolmastei's son, a, reader of genuine diacsmmeDt, had 
enconiaged with great warmth tbe genios that he san in the young poet ; and it 
■was to Mi. Clarke I was indebted for my acq^naintaiiGe with him. I shall nevei 
forget the impression made npcn me by the eznberant speoimens of gennine 
thongh yonng poetcy that ware laid fcefore me, and the promise of which was 
seconded by the fine femd ccnntenance of the writer. We became intimate on 
the spot, and I fomid tba yonng poet's heart as warm as his imagination. We 
read and walked together, and nsed to write Teraes of an evening npon a given 

bj t. N jmagin f' [1 aor Tsa 1 ft nn ijced by j y ^I frt™ 

th recoil t f tb baid d p ti ta f Id, t tb Inznry f nmm am t 
nr wind w th 1 kl g f th 1 in mmter tim H t 1 g fterwards, 
h Ting th plea nr f t tauimg t din G dwin H lift, and B^ 
M tagae, Ihwdthmh fmyy nng fri d d th y w re 

p in d t b aa Etrao dnutry I tb ght th m f th m was that 

bl nn t first ding Oh pman H m wh h t rra t with 
( tmn BB and whi b compl tely ann d th w p t t ki g 

po aiE. 

Th vmd imp m d by E t p Hnnt po th r" did t w ar 

(f and Hnnt lik th eat h d in thing t ytt hpf Ippar 

ance,— as thns . Ee was nnder the middle height , and his lower hmhs were 
small in comparison with the npper, bnt neat and well-tnmed. Sis shoulders 
were very broad for his size : he had a tsoa, in which energy and sensibility were 
remarkably miied np, an eager power checked and made patient by ill-health. 
ETery feature was at once strongly enl, and delicately aliTe. If there was any 
feoltj eipression, it was in the m th wbi b na t with t something of a 
character of pngnaoity. His face w th 1 th th ir the npper Up 
projected a little over the under; l:b bin as b Id th h k unken^ the 
eyes mellow and glowing ; large, dark and t At th 1 1 of a noble 

action, or a beanlifn! thonght, tb y w nld ufi' with tear and bis month 
trembled." 

The earliest known efforts cfKltorrthM -iimh more like 
BEBtoises in the art of writing vets than po try p pe ly lied; and in the 

transition period one notes chiefiy th d t rminal to*!) p N w and than, 

however, come flashes of inspiration th So t fir t looking into Ohap- 

man's Homer, and in paesBgea of "I t d tip-toe p littl hiU Ashemiied 
moie with men of letters, aa for instance John Hamilton Beynulds, ComelinE 
Webb, Horace Smith, Shelley, and later Wordsworth, his own troe identity as a 
poet grew stronger and stronger ; and even by the time he decided to pnblish bis 
1 ' Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries.' 
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first Yolnmo he liad nccDrnplisFied a notable pieca of poetic critLcigm in ^Bleep and 
Poetry,' written after sleeping at Hunt's cottage in lie Vale of HedtL In 
Maroh 1817 the little TolTune of 'Foems,' the contents of which stand £rat, in 
their origmal order, in tlie present edition, vae iasned to the world throngh the 
yonng poblishi!^ honee of Charles and Jamea Olher, who afterwaids beoame the 
pobliBhera of Shelley. The little book attracted hardly any notice, tbongb it was 
well reviewed hy Hunt in ' The Eiammer ' , bat ita failnro did bnt stiranlate Seats 
to more amhitionB and strennoos effort and it is said that he and Sbelley ar- 
ranged a race over the Mnse'a mcHdowg Sbelley was to wnfe 'Laon and 
Oytina' and Keats 'Endjmion ' ; and they vere to try wbicb conld flniab his 
work first. 

On the 14th of April 1817, nrged by hia brJlhera and more whemently ty 
Haydon, Keata left London to he 'alone and improve' bimaelf,—eyen Sbelley 's 
invitation to go and stay with him at Mariow being refnsed, in order that he 
roigbt bava bis "own unfettered acope," By the end of April the Olliers arranged 
with Georgo Koata for tbe relinqoiahment of the little volume of poema, — the 
terma need on both sldea being somewhat acrimonione ; and Eeats started upon 
'Endymion,' working at Cariahrooke in the Isle of Wight, at Margate, and at 
Oant«rbni;. Tom was with bim hotb at Margate and at Canterhnry ; and, after 
receiving distnrbing letters from George on the snhjeot of money matters, tbe two 
brotheiE returned to London and took bdginga at postmaa Eentley's bonse in 
Well Walt, Eampatead. George, it mnat be stated, bad been in Mr. Abbey's em- 
ploy, bnt had left ib Tom was nnfit for work. Seats himaelf had encroaoked apon 
his abara of tbe capital of the Jenninga property while a medical student ; and 
there were now diffionltiea with Abbey abont ways and means. Keats had already 
arranged for the pchlioation of ' Endymion ' (when done) , and had even had 
advances iiom the iitnre publishers. 

Installed in the Well Walk lodgings, leats worked away at 'Endymion' throngh 
the anromer, and developed a friendship with Charlea Wentwoith Dilke ajid 
Oharlea Annitago Brown, who lived in two hcnaes forming a aingle block, known 
as Wentwortk Place, in John Street, Downahire Hill— now, as a aingle house, 
called Lawn Bant. It was tJirongb Reynolds that Keats knew theae two excellent 
friendSv^Dilte, then aged 29, a olert in the Navy Pay Office, bnt mooh occnpiad 

Brown waa a good companion, with literary proolivitiea, and had even in his 
time made £300 by writing a snccessfol opera on a Bnssian snhjeet. Both men 
were as unlike Heats as possible, and also as unlike each other, A third &iend 
introdnced by Reynolds was Beujamin Bailey,^ who was reading for the Church 
at Oxford; and yet a fourth shontd here be mentioned, the witty and hapless 
James Bice. In tbe coorse of the summer George and Tom Eeats made a 
journey to Paris, and Keats went to Oriord to stay with Bailey during the 
long vacation. 

' Afterwards Archdeacon of Colombo. 
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While at Oxford he coiitliiiied ' EndTiuiliii ' ete^dilj, and finished the thiid look, 
nriting sha delightfnl letters to hia mtei Fanny, nho was mnoh kept away from 
him b; Mi. Abbey, and to Jane and Marians Kefnolds, the sisters of his friend, 
and aftemsids Mrs. Thom^ Hoad and Mrs. OiBen. Seats retimed to Hamp- 
stead early in Oeiober 1817- Hajdon and Bnnt were bythis time living "jealons 
neigbbonis " in adjoining honses in Liason Grcne, Haydon baTing also qnanelled 
witt EejcoldB. Here Keala WM eantioned bj Haydon against showing hi p m 
to Hont, kat he ahonld claim to have done half of it ! But Keats, tb gh h 
ginning to appmae Snnt's qnalifioatiens at a somewhat loner valne than f nn ly 
was still warmly attacbed to him, and kne^ also bow to disooimt Eayd n state 
menla. In tie antnmn be nent tfl Bnrford Bridge, near Dorking, and th fi sb d 
'Endymion.' Dnring the wintor, afl«r his tetnm lo Eampstead, he vi ed tb 
poem, did a little drajnatic critioism, wrote a few small poems, and att nd d 
oooaatonai conviYiaJ gatherings of yoimg men. In the meantime Tom had b com 
so ill Ihe was in a consnmption) that Seorge took him, by adfioe, to T ignm ntb 
on the aonth coast of Eevtin for the winter. 

Keats still saw mnob of Hunt and Shelley, and also of Eajdon, who made stndios 
of his head for a fignre in his piotnre of Christ's Entry Into Jernsalem then m 
progrsas, and promised to contrlhote a portr^t of him lo ' Endymion ' if the poem 
sbonld be pDbliabed as a quarto Tolome ; bnt, as we all know, it was decreed tiiat 
it should bo an octavo, without a portrait. Koala's minor poems of this period are 
always of antbentic quality — no more mere eierciaos — (hongh vaiying widely in 
tone and value. And now came into disCQSaion with Beynolds a sohems foi: a 
joint pnblieaticn of poetical tales from Boccaccio- From this scheme arose 
'Isabella or the Poi^ of Basil,' begnn at once, not long after the opening of the 
BBW year 131 B, 

At this time came a new diBtnrbanoe. George was determined to mnrry and 
emigrate to America, and most oome to town forthwith, Tom, nndet tbe soft 
iuflnencos of the BeTOnshire air, had aomewhat rallied | and Keata determined to 
release George and take op again the office of Mnrae. For Teignmontb, then, he 
started in tiie second week of March, only, however, to be in lime for a fresh 
relapse of tbo poor sufferer and a now spell of watobfrilness and effiirt to keep Tom 
in heart. During the time (nearly two months! of bis Teignmontb mioiBttatiocs, 
he saw ' Endymion ' tbrcngb tbe press, wrote and re-wrote the preface, flniahed 
* Isabella,' of wbiob be had only done a fsw atansas, and wrete a few more minor 
poemB, including bia best metrical Epistle, that to Eeynolds, 

Tbe onfJook of the Keata &mily was gloomy enongh by thia time. John Keats 
himaelf bad not been 07Br prudent in guarding bis health : there was donhtJess 
congenital weakness in some sort though he bad great mental and physical energy, 
and bia biograpbera neser tire of telling tales about his prowess as a boier, and 
eapooially of bia thrashing a butcher half as big again as himself for an act of 
oruelty. Cleaxly he was not given to sparing himself and Lusbanding bis physical 
resources. Qeorge knew well enough abont all thia ; and it was not for bis own 
sake only that he desired to emigrate and make, if It might be, a tortone ; tbr 
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bebind bis peisoiial amUtlDn lay STer the tlimiglit that he woold tsm he is a 
positiaii to maki^ John if need veie. Mias V;Ue had censented to aist in hei 
lot with the manly Gsorge, jnst turned 31, when Eeats took his poor waning 
brother Tom back to London in May 1313 that they might Ire with George during 
tbe preparations for liia depaitnie. He vas already looking somewhat askance at 
'Ibtdymiiin,' jast tiien making ita public appearance, and planning new efforts in 
lien of any poaaible attempt to better tbe work accomplished. 

When George Eeats and Georgiana Wylie had taken the momentous decision 
rotaired to ahove, another not apparentJy ao important, but really frangbt with ill 
for the Keats family, waa a!ao decided on. Charlea Brown and John Keats decided 
to go on a walking tont to Scotland, leaving poor Tom to be taken cars of at 
■Well "Walk. George and his hride, accompanied by Keats and Brown, prooeeded to 
LiTerpool, the party calling on the way at H«dbonrn near St, Albana to dine and 
see Homy Stephens. At LiTerpool the two tonrista and the young conple parted, 
George and his hride sailing for America and !Keata and Brown proceeding by coach to 
Lancaster. Eeata's account of this trip in his lettera is very vivid and ftiH. Brown's 
letters, as well as his mannscript biography of Keats in the Hongbton CDllection 
bIbc give a detailed acoormt. Tbe pedestrians set ont from Lancaster and went lo 
Windermere Lake, to Eeawiok, ta Derwent Water, and up Monit 3kiddaw ; and, 
having seen many of tbe beantiea of Onmherland and Westmoreland, Ijudged to 
Oarlisle, whence they took the stege-coacb to Dnmfriea, "which," aaya Brown, 
"was xa uninteresting distance of 36 miles," They walked all over the coast of 
Kirkcndbright with great pleasurfi the oonntiy being very ftoltful, and the views 
dellghtfoL It was their intention to ace the Giant's Canaeway and they took the 
Packet &om Fort Patrick to Donaghadee, but did not proceed further than Belfast ; 
for tbe Irish people pleased them ao little, and the eipence was ao great that tiiey 
returned to Scotland, and proceeded cp the coast to Ayrshire, tfear Ayr, they 
paid a viait to the Cottage in which Bnrna was hom,~even then. It seems, 
thousands went there "for no other pnrpose bnt the happinesa ot being nnder 
the roof." They visited the mins of Kirt Alloway, beoanse there Tam o' Shanter 
saw tbe Witches dancing; then they aaw the "banks and hraes o' honnie Boon," 
and the "anld Brig" and Hie "new Brig" in the Town, and every thing they 
could think of that was connected with Bnrns'a poetry. After satisfying them- 
selves tliat Bnms had as charming a coontry to live in as he himself has 
described, they proceeded to Glasgow. Then jonmeying by the banks of the 
Clyde, they reached Dnmbaiton, and turned northwards by the side of Loch 
Lomond. Fashing on &cm Loch Lomond to the top of Looh Awe, the ftienda 
passed one of their pleaaanteat days in walking by its side to the south end. 
They afterwards went io the rough, moimtainons coasts where, to nse Brown's 
own words, " the sea brealts in between the hills, twenty and thirty miles np the 
Oomtry, fonning what they call salt water Lakes. " Arrived at Oban, they took 
the ferries, £:rat tc the Island of Kerrera, and then to the Island of Mnll. Here a 
Guide led them tiirongh the Oonnljy. "Ho stranger," says Brown, "oooid 
poEsihly Snd the road — for in fael road there was mme, nearly for the whole 
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journey of 37 milas,— sometimes it was otot smooth rock, tliBn we had for cilcs 
to hop &om one stODe to another, up hil) and down Mil, than to cross rivBrs np to 
our kneea, and, wha,t was worst of all, to walk thro' hop." From the eitremily 
of Moll, liej crossed to lona and visited the tnina of the CithedraJ, the College, 
and Chapels. Hare they hired a Boat to take them to Etafia,— where thej es- 
plored Tingal'a oaia, on which Keats wrote the beantifol poem called 'Staffa.' 
Efltnmiiig to Oban \ij a difiirent ronle, they proceeded to Fort "William in oider to 
asoend Ben Hevis. ""We went," says Brown, "to the Tery top of it, and we had 
to toil Dp a prodi^ona steep, chiefij over large loose stones, for eight miles, ... and 
as for the ooming down, it was worse than the ^soent." 

All this ronghing it was hoginning to tell npon Seats ; and the toiriats now 
made for Invemesa, along the banks of Looh Lochy and Locli N'esB, visiting the 
Palls of Foyers. Brown declares that he and Keats were sometimes nearly ataivedi 
for 8 or 4 days together they woold not be able to procure a morsel of meal^ and 
the oat-bread they foond rery difflonlt to eat Brown oompnted at 642 miles the 
distance walked by him and Keats by the time they came to Invernsssi and, says 
he, I " shall hare twice as mnch more to accomplish if I can, but Mi. Keats will 
leave me here, and I am fall of sorrow akmt it ; he is net well enough to go on ; a 
violent cold and an ulcerated tliroat make it a matter of pmdence that he shonld 
go to London in the Packet \ he has been tmwell for some time, and the Physioian 
here is of opmlon he will not reoover if he jonrnays on foot, tbro' all weathers, and 
nnder so many privationa." 

In another letter he says— "I am waiting here to see him off in the smack for 
London. He oanght a violent oold in the Island of Moll, which, &a from leaving 
him, has become worse, and the physician here thinks him too thin and fevered i* 
proceed on onr jonrney. It is a orael disappointment. "We have been as happy 
as possible together. Alas ! I shall have to travel thiongh Perthshire and all the 
connties ronnd in solitnde I Bnt my disappointment is nothing to his ; he not 
only loses my company (and that's a great loss), bnt he loses the conntry. Poor 
Charles Brown will have to trudge by himself — an cdd fellow, and moreover an 
odd flgnie; imagine me with a thick stick in my hand, the knapsack on my back, 
' with speotaoles on nose,' a white hat, a tartan coat and tronsers, and a Highland 
plaid thrown over my sbooldersl Don't langh at me, there's a good fellow, 
although Mr. Keats calls me the Eed Cross Knight, and declares my own shadow 
is ready to split Its sides as it follows me. This dress is the best possible dress, 
as Dr. Pangloss would say. It is light and not easily penetrated by the wet, and 
when it is, it is not eold, — it has little mere than a kind of heavy smoky sensation 

The state of his hrolher Tom's health formed an additional call towards London { 
and when, m the 18th of August, Keats reached the Thames and proceeded at onoe 
to Hampstead, it was for a new bout of nursing rather than being mused. Mrs. 
Silke desoribed him on his arrival as looking " brown and as shabby as yon can 

1 These eitiacts are from 'Papers of a Critic' 
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imagine, Bcaroely cuy elioaa left, his jacket all torn at tte tack, a, to cap, a great 
plsid, and his knapsack." 

He came back to hia old Iiannta to Snd s sort cf literary turmoil in hia set, doe 
to the appeaianoe of ths scaitilons " Cockney School " article in ' filaotnood'B 
Magaaina ' ; and ' The Quarterly KsTiaw ' foliowel in Septambep with ita " aarage 
and tartarly " stcS It is net to be maintained that these attacks had any very 
BeiioTis eflect npon him. : to nss his own words, be snfteied mnch mere &em his 
"own domestic criticism" than the ophidian ctteranoes of Lockhart, the hooolic 
binlalitj of Wilson, or tlio pestilent stuff uttered by the "noteless blot on a 
remembered name" as Shelley called the Qnarterij Eaviewer, conld possibly 
inflict. McrMier, he waa too wholly abaorbed in hia loimatiatlone at the bedside 
of poor Tom M feel tbeee things as moie than an annoyanoe, thongb one whidi 
wonld reonr with some bitteraesa aa time went on. Eeata wonld natnrally feel 
resentment wheneTer he thought of the nnpimiahGd peraonalitlea of the TilBst kind 
which wero osad for the pnrposes of political enmity, and helped to debanoh the 
public mind, and spoil hia chances of immediate Eoccesa. Bat, aa Qeorge Eeats 
aaid, "John waa llie very aonl of oonrage and manlincsa, and aa inuoh like the 
ffoly Ghost as Johrnny Seuls." ' 

lam fain to mentiDn at this point anothep of Keats's contemporaries who 
remained atannoh and indeed made acme andeavonr tc advance into friendlier 
relationa with tia wronged poet after the appearance of the attacks. It mu 
probably not at any great distance of time from this that Prooler made Keata'a 
a«r[naintance. In the Antobicgraphy pnblished in IBTT la tbat intereating 
book 'Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall)' we read at page 201— "Of 
Seats I have little to record. I saw him only two or three times befcre hia 
departure for Italj. I waa introdnced to him \iy Leigh Hnnt, and found him 
very pleasant, and free from all affectatjon in manner and opinion. Indeed, 
it wonld be diffienlt to disoover a man with a more bright and open 
conntenanoe. He naa always ready to heat and to reply ; te discnss, to reason, 
to admit; and to join in seriooa talk or common gossip. It has been said that 
bis poetry was affected and effeminate. I can only say that I negar enconntered 
B more manly and aimple yonng man. 

" In person he was abort, and had eyes large and wonderftilly Inminona, and a 
reaolnte bearing ; not defiant, bnt well-snstained." 

It waa Procter'a widow who said in the long aftertime tc which ahe ani^ 
vived, that Eeats'a eyea impresaed her " as thoae of one who had been looking 
on some gloriona sight." 

On the lat of December Tom'a release came,— in the nighti— and Keata left the 
death^oharaber In Well Walk to impart his &esh grief to Brown at Wentworth 
Place.- Brown thns records the visit ;— 

Early one morning I waa awakened in my bed by a preasnre on my hand. It 
was Keats, who came to tell me tbat bis brother waa do more. I aaid nothing, and 

lA phrase cf patronizing ribaldry used in ' Blatikwaod'a Uagadne.' 
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ve hoik remained silsnt for a wlile, my hMd fest looked in bia. At length, my 
thongits rotnrning &om the doad to the liTing, I aaid— 'Have nathing more to do 
wiih tiofle lodginge,— and aJone tool Had yoo not tetter Ktb with me?' He 
paused, presaed my hand waimly, and replied,—'! think it wonllbebetlac' From 
that moment he was my inmate." ' 

Keata had begun 'Hyperion' at Tom'a bedside ; and during the early daya of hia 
residenoe with Brown ss s, sharing inmate, he proceeded with its oompositlon ; but 
his nervona system wes certainly unhinged for aomo time after his loss ; tor be waa 
most ftindly atticlied to his brothers, The tremnlooa melaoioholy of his mind at 
this time is illustrated by s, reminiscence of hia friend Bilke'a, of wbioh the tradi- 
tion was kept alive by the late Mr. John Snook of Belmont Caatls. One day a 
white rabbit oame intfl the WentBorth Place Garden, and Dilke shot it. Keata de- 
clared that it -was Tom's spirit; and so eainesHy did he imiat on this Tiew aa to 
impress it on othsra of the circle ; and, when the creatnre, doly m ondnly cooked, 
waa placed on the table, no one conid look on it ; and it was removed nntoaohed. 

Aa time softened the painfnl impresEiona of the last f&w months, Keats became 
mure and mote re-ibaorbed in devotion to Ms art. Bnt another infinenee which 
was to prove more deatmclive than all past celamities was about to make itself 
tslt. £eali met at his neighhonr Bilke's Hra. Brawne and her daughter Fanny,^ 
who had hired Broira'a fonilahed honse during the Scotch t«nr, and were still 
living in Hampstead. Keats did not altogether like Fanny Biawne's demeanour 
at first ; but his fate was very quickly seeled. Tiy aa he wcnld to peranade him- 
self that he waa not in love with her, hia passion waa onqneationably gnick in its 
advent and consnniing in its nature and degree. It cams upon him iu the very 
fiilnesB and aplendoor of his pomei. He worked not only at 'Hyperion,' hut in the 
course of the winter made way with ' The Eve of St Agnes ' ; and, towards the end 
of January 1819, when he and Brown were vMtlng Dilke'a father at Ohicheater, 
and Hr. and Urs. John Snook at Bedhampten — Mrs. Snook waa Dilke's slater — he 
had begun upon the priceless fragment 'The Eve of St. Mark,' 

■When in febmary he returned to Wentworth Place he seems to have gone less 
into the society of hia men friends than formerly and to have alternately nursed 
and resisted his paadon for Fanny Biawne. In April 1819 the Bilkea left 
Wentworth Plaoe; and Mra. Brawne now took their houae; so that Keata and 
Brown were iiest4oor neighlronia to Fanny and her family. It was probably 
early in the year 181B "that be declared his love fbr her and waa aoknowledged aa 
her accepted suitor. It was at ail events aufficiently early to give some weight 
to her opinion about the effect of tho reviews on him. Afler avowing that the 
attack was made a little before she knew him, ahe aays that^ in her opinion, 
however great Ma martification might have been, he VAa not of a character likely 
te have displayed it in tie weak manner sometimes depicted. Eeferring to tie 
expedition to the Highlands, &3m which "he was forced to return, in consequence 

'Mr. Oolvin's "Keata," quoted from Houghton Manuscript. 
^There were also Fanny's young brother Samuel and an nngrown aisler Margaret, 
aiterwajds Madame d'Aounha. 
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of the illness of a brother, wiosa death e, few montls afterwards affected Um 
strongly," she aaya ;— "It waa about this time that 1 "beoamB acquainted with 
Keats, We met frequently at thfi hooaa of a mataal friend but neither then nor 
afterwards did I see anythicg In his m^nner to give the idea that he was brooding 
orar any secret grief or disappointment. Hia oouvetaauon waa m the highest 
degree interesfing, and hia spirits good, escepting at morasnts when aiiiety 
regarding his brother's health dejected theni."^ 

In Hie Spring of 1819, dnring the tnrmo J of his passion, Keata wrote some of the 
most perfeot of hia works,— the Odea on Indolence, on a Grecian Om, lo 
Psyche and to a Hightmgale, 'La Belle Dame aana Meroi,' and other short 
poema of great boanty and indiTidnality. To this period belonp a decline in the 
friendship between him and Eaydon. The painter inconsiderately enough bo> 
rowed £30 raised for him with diffionily by the poet, and wh»n Keats was 
himself in dire straits, resented the eipeotation that it shonld be repaid. There 
was no niptnrei but Keats felt his fnend to ho less wortiy ct hia friendahip 
than he had thought. Brown made Keata an advance for the purposes of a 
anminei onting which was deemed advisable ; and by the 3rd of Jnly Keata 
had bidden good-bye to Finny Brawne for a while and amved at Sbanklin, 
where he shaied lodgings with James Rice — there for his irremediably declining 
health. Keata also was m poor health , and alttirngh the sick man with whom 
he was now in constant companionship was one of the wittieat creatnres on 
earth, he natnrally failed lo have other than a gloomy effect on the sick mind and 
body of the poet Brown joined the ailing pair at Shantiin before long; and, 
shortly after the robust man's arrival, Eice left. It waa now that Keats, already 
ooonpied with 'Lamia,' accepted a scheme of Brown's for a jointly produced 
tragedy, founded on the history of Otho the (Jreaf. Brown waa to bring his stage 
esperienoe to bear upon the constmotion of the piece, inoluding the thread of the ■ 
fable 1 and Ksats was to write the dialogue. Wtile this work waa proceeding 
Keata and Brown moved to "Winchester where they arrived in the second week of 
Aagnst. When the fifth act of ' Otho the Great ' waa reached, Keats dismissed 
Brown irom the joint-oondnot of the drama and completed tie work alone. He also 
finished 'Lamia,' and, on a, hint from Brown, began an English historical tragedy 
on the snbject of King Stephen. 

Brown went to Bedbampton at Ibe beginning of September, to stay with Mr. 
and Mrs. Snook ; and, while he was there, Keata received an urgent letter from 
Qeorge, necessitating an immediate visit to London to arrange with Abbey for 
fresh anppliea to be aent to America. After three daya the poet returned to Win- 
theater, without having ventured to aee Panny Brawne ; and, during a fortnight's 
aolitnde, he began to work at ' Hyperion ' once more. It was then that he made up 
hia mind to abandon thia great attempt en acconnt of the artificiality of its style 
and its too aalient resemhlance to the work of Milton, While alill at Winchester 
he revised 'The Eve of St, Agnes,' worked a little on 'The Eve of Bl. Mark,' and 

' Uedwin's Life of Shelley |see Vol. ii, pages 36-93). 
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wrote the Oda to Antimm and the renowned Winchester letter to George and 
Qeorgiima Keats. It was at this jnnctore tlat he dotemuiied to return to Town, 
ta^e lodgings in 'WeatminBter, snd try to live by jonrDaliam. Dilke got lodgings 
for bim at 26 College Street bom tlie Sth of October ; and Eiown letnmed alone 
lo 'Wentworth Plaoe. 

Bnt indiferent health, material aniiety for himself and those he loTod, and 
ahore all the passion whicli Fanny Brawne liad awakened in him, had bj this time 
wrought npon the fibre of hla chaiaoter. The attempt to which ho had hnioed 
himBolt failed disaatconaly and at once. Within two days he iraa at Wentworth Place, 
at hia mistress's feet — wiUiin a fortnight his resistance to the spell was disarmed, 
and he was aetUed once more n 

The ^nsstion of pnblioation now presented itself again ; bnt, in 
at once the chief poema which he had completed since the pnblioation of ' Endymion,' 
he decided to abide the iasne of Brown's endeavonrs to get 'Otho the Great' pnt 
npon the stage. These endeavcnrs, thongh at Erst they seemed to promise success, 
nltimately failed. By the end of the year Keats was bnsy npon the ftjitastic 
qnasi-satjrica! fairy lale in o«o»o-Wnro, 'The Cap and Bella' and his eiiia- 
ordinacy attempt to reoonstmct ' Hyperion ' in the form of a directly narrated 
Tiaion. Both these attempta were in different ways eTidence of the decay of his 
Mgher powers ; for, alttongh execntiTo dasterity ajid nimbleness of intellect are 
asidenoed in abnndajic*, and tlicogh the Visiim is notable tor the awakening of 
high convictiona en the anbject of the misazon and tme work of poeta, tbe Jndg- 
ment wliich characterises Eeata's best work has gone into abeyance, the £ood of 
tme creatiie energy has failed at the eonroe, and that marrellona felicity of 
egression which accompanied the flood has become attennated. 

At the tnm of tbe year Q-eorge Seats paid a flying visit to London. For three 
weeks in Jannary 1820 the brothers were again together ; bnt Keats nerer 
attempted to onload hia grieth as formerly ; and George went baoi to Lonisville in 
Kentnoky to hla wife and child, having arranged big bnskess matters witt Abbey, 
bnt haiii^ got no inkling of the doom oTerhanging bis brother. It was on the 
afith of Jannary that George left London for Liverpool : on the 3rd of Pebniary 
Keata'a mortal illness declaied itself. Brown records that on Itat night his friend 
came into the honse "in a state that looked liie fierce intorioBtion." 

"Snob a state in him," says Brown, "I knew, was impoasiblei it therefore waa 
tbe more tearfnl. I asked hniriedly, ' What is tbe matter 7 yon are fevered 7 ' 
'Yaa, yes,' he answered, 'I was on tha outside of tbe stage this titter day tiH I 
was severely chilled,— hot now I don't feel it. FeTereil— of conise, a little.' 
He mildly and instantly yielded, a property in hia nature towards any friend, to my 
request that ha should go to bed. I foUimed with the best immediate remedy in 
my power- I entered bis chamber as bo leapt into bed. On entering tbe odd 
sheets, before his bead waa on Uie pillow, he slightly conghed, and I heard him 
say, — ' That is blood from my month. ' I went towards him ; he was examining a 
single drop of blood npon the sheet ' Bring me tte candle, Brown, and let me see 
this blood.' After regarding it steadjhatly, he looked np In mj fhce, with a eabn- 
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ness of cooatenanoe tiiat lean never forget, and said, — 'I know tiie colour of tlmt 
blood;— it is flit«iial blood |— I cajinot be deceiied in that oolonr; — that drop of 
blood is my fleatt-warrant ; — I must die.' 1 ran for a anrgeon; my fiiend vsa 
bled ; and, at Sto in tbe momiig, I left bim after lie had been Eome time in 
a qniet flleap," 

Farmy Bra'waa^B accoimti of the actual oenunenceioent of thia mortal illneaB, 
tbongh less pictareaque and olronmAtantiaJ, has a distinct ralno. Bhe sayB it , 
"began from infiamioation in ike Inngs, from oold," and adds— "In oonghing, he 
npt^md a blood-TSSBel. An bereditaj; tendeno; te congnmption 'was aggravated 
by tbo eicesaiTe snsceptibilitr of his temperament, for I never see those often 
qaol«d lines of Sryden witbont thinking hov eiactly the; applied to Seats : — 

The fiery soul, that working ont its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
From the commencement of his malady be vaa forbidden to mite a line of poetry, 
and his ikiling healtb, joined to the nncertaint; of bis prospects, cften threw bim 
into deep melancboly." Eeferring to the often quoted Finoh letter published ly 
Uia. Shelley as illnstrating the prefaoe to 'Adonaia,' sbe says that it "seema 
Dalcnlated to give a very false idea of Seats. That hie sensibility was moat 
acnte, is tme, and his passions were very strong', bnt not violent, if by that term 
violsnoe of tamper is implied. His was no donbt susceptible, bnt Ma anger seemed 
rather to torn on bimQelf tbsjt on others, and in moments of greatest iiritalJOD, it 
vas only by a sort of savage despondency tbat he aomstimes grieved and wonnded 
his frienda. Violanoa snch as tba letter describes, was quite foreign to his natnie. 
For more than a twelvemonth beforo quitting England, I saw Mm every day, 
often witnessed hia anfferings, both mental and bodily, and I do not beaitate 
to eay that ho never could bave addressed an nnkind expression, mnob less a 
violent one, to any hnman bting. During the last few months before leaving his 
native oonnOy, his mind nnderwent a fierce oonilict ; for whatever in momenta of 
grief or disappointment he loigbt say or Ibiak, his most ardent desire was to live 
to redeem hia name from the obloqny cast npon it; nor was it till be knew Ma 
death inevitable, that he sagsrly wished to die." 

Bnt to retnm to ths esact conrse of the narrative : — After weeks of close con- 
finement at Wentworth Place, he began to mend, and was so !ia able to get abont 
as to be in London on the 25th of March 1820 at the private view of Haydon's 
vast pletnre of OMist's Entry into Jernsalenj, in which his own eager face, snr- 
monnticg a figure in an etatatio attitude, appeared to confront him with the record 
of better days. Haydon records aigniEcaotly in Ma Antobiography that the room 
was foil and that Keats and Hazlitt were np in a comer, reail^ Tejoicinff.^ Xsats 
■was of conrse anable to go with Brown on a new Scotch waJfcing tour early in May 
1820 ; bnt ha acccmpamed hia Mend on board the smack for Scotland, and 
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Huat was now living in UortimeT Street, Eentieh Town ; and. Seals, to le neai 
bisi, toot a lodging in Wesleyan Plats. He did no -work bnt tie revision of tta 
proof-Bheets of i ' Lamia, laaliella, the Eve of St fignes and other Poems ' wliioli 
he had at length oonaentsd to have pnlMshed; and no donUhe aiao read a jnoof of 
'Lb Belle Same Sana Herd,' Ttiiah bo ha,d let Hunt have for ' The Indicator ' of the 
20a of May 1820. He had given in to hia friends by keeping baofc the Fision ; 
and the lorso of ' S<^enon ' abandoned at Winchestei appeared in his book, nhioh 
vas published at the beginning of Jnlj. 7he book had only a moderate snooeis ; 
taii Eeata was beyond readi of any good that a great literary snooeas might have 
done liim. Consumed by his pasaion for Fanny Bravne, convinced that neither 
his health nor hia means wonld aJjnit of his marriage, he bad qniokly Bitstajned a 
relapse , and aft«r i^esh attacks of bleeding ftoa the Inngs on the SSnd and 23id 
of June 1820, had gone to Hunt's house for better oare than be oonid have at 
Wealeyan Place. The Doctors told him that another winter in England wonld be 
fatal; andberanaaa fresh andteirible complication. 'So wonder that nhen John 
and Maria Qiabonie, as recorded in her mannscript ionmal in my pcssesslon, drank 
tea at Hunt's on the 12th of Jnly, the glory had departed I "I was much pained," 
abe wrote, "by the eight of poor Seats, under sentence of death from Dr. Lamb. 
He never spoke and looks emaciated," It naa perhaps immediately npon this Tiait 
that Qisbome wrote tc Bhelley in snch a way as to bdng fortb bis letter to Keats 
dated the ETth of Jnly 1820, invitiiig him to stay with bim at Pisa. On the 
12th of Angnel^ wounded by the act of a servant in opening one of Pajmy 
Erawne's letters, he then left Stmt's abmptly, and went tc Mrs. Biawne's at 
Wentworth Place. Hers he received the aforenamed letter from Shelley whose 
invilaticn, however, he did not accept. Eeats hoped that, it he took the jonmey 
to which he had been condemned. Brown would go with him ; but his letters to 
Brown failed to reach him ; and when the time came to start his good friend did 
not even know that he was gobg. Joseph Sevsni, who had won the Eoyal 
Academy gold medal in 1819, detarmined at this jmictnrs to accompany Eeats to 
Eome, and there stodj to fit bimBelf for competition for the Travelliiig atndenlahip. 
The two yonng men embarked on the I8th of September on board the ship " Maria 
Crawther " bound for Naples. Brown, hearing at length what was toward, took 
the smack at Dnndee and reached the Thames the very night cf the "Maria 
Crowther's " departare, so that the friends were lying in the Eiver at the same 
time, each nnaware of the other's prosiniilj. 

After ten days of beating alont the channel the " Maria Crowther " was still only 
off Portamonth. Keats landed and went to see Mr. and Mrs. Snook at Bedhampton, 
not knowing that at that very time Brown was again close to him , namely at 
the Dilkes' at Chiohester. Keata's feet were on English soil once mere at Inl- 
worth Oove, on the Dorsetshire ooaat, where he and Severn landed and spent a 

1 While this work was in pneress Bhelley wrote Keats'a first pnblisher Oilier— 
" Keats, I hope, is going to show himself a groat post ; like the son, to burst 
Ifcrot^h the clouds, which, thongh dyed in the fineat oolcnra of the air, obscared 
his rising," 
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pleasant day eiploring rooks and ao on ; and, on retnming ta tlie ship, Bie dying 
poet wrote in a 1a.rge dia, £h&kespeaje'!i Saena gioen to him by Beynoldi his 
last poem— tlie Sonnet 

Bright star wodl I were atedfist as tlion art. 

The diatreaaea of tho aea tiauail to Italy indnded a storm in the Bay of Bisoay, 
the oompany of a Misa Cotteiill who, like Eeata, was in a consimptioD and bound 
for Italy, and nine diya of jnarttntine off Naples after a four weeks' voyage. 
From the harhour of Baplea Eeats wrote to Urs. Brawie; and after landing, be 
wrote a Teiy painfnl letter to Brown on the Ist of Hovemher. Before the middle 
of that month the travellers wore at Eome and settled in a lodging in the Piasza 
di Spagna, in the Srst house on the right-hand aide as one ascends the beantifal 
stairway of the Trinity del Uonti. £eata had rallied a little nnder the care of 
Dr. Claik (afterwBida Sir James Clark) when he wrote to Brown on the 30th of 
Hovomber the last letter we have from hia hand. Bnt a sndden relapse came ten 
days later, and £t after fit of hieeding from the Innga racked the enfeebled patient 
and distressed the watcher— the deroted and tender friend who nursed him so 
fiithfollj to the end. Before the end came, he was nnable to bear so mnoh as a 
glance a.t a letter which came trem her whom he was abont to relinqnish for ever. 
Severn says— Thf glance of thai letter tore him to pieces. The effects we[Tel 
on him for many daye— he did not read it — he conld not bnt reqnested me to 
place it in his coffin together with a pnrse and letter (nnopenedl of hia sisters 
since whioh time he has recinested me not to place that Mltr in his coffin bnt 
only his sisters pnrse and letter with some hair. 

This suffering eastonce was prolonged till the 23rd of Febmary. Its close 
mnst be told in Severn's words written on the 37th. 

"He is gone; he died with the most perfect ease— he seemed to go to sleep. 
On the twenty-third, abont fonr, the approaches of death came on. ' Severn — I — 
lift me np— I am dying— 1 shall die easy; don't be frightened— be firm, and thank 
God it has come.' I lifted him np in my arms. The phlegm seemed boiling in his 
throat, and increased nnlil eleven, when he giadnally snnk into death, so jniet, 
that 1 still thonght he slept. I cannot say more now. I am broken down by fonr 
nights' watching, no sleep since, and my poor Keats gone. Three days since the 
body was opened : the Innga were completely gone. The doctors conld not imagine 
how he had lived thess two months. I followed hia dear body to the grave on 
Monday with many Engliah. They take ninoh care of me here— I mnat else have 
gone into a fever. I am bettor now, hat atill c|alte disabled. 

"The polios have been. The fnmitnre, the walls, the door, most aU be 
destroyed and changed, bnt this is well looked to by Br. Clark. 

"The letters I placed in the coffin with my own hand. 

"This goea by the first post. Some of my kind trienda wonld else have written 
before." 

&e was buried at Eome in the f rotestant Oemetery near the Pyramid of Cains 
Gestins; and in the fulness of time hi£ taithfcl friend Severn wa^ laid beside 
him— old and honooied. 
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It wsa not till April tbat Shelley heafd at Fisa wlmt had liappened at Eomei 
bnt witMc foci DKraths of the faUisg of the omiain on the tiag«iy of John Keats, 
tbs great poet who had eo frankly oaniM his more intimate lileiidahip, and vho 
knew the beauty of hia natnie ss all these who sbm mnoh of him knew it, hai 
poured forth and committed to the preaa that glowing trihnte to hia memory 
whioh the world Imows aa 'Adoiai!,' Within another brief spaji of thirteen 
months the snpreme singei whose Elegy on the Death of Seats is hy msjiy 
acoonnted to be his own moat perfeot and illnatrions work, had jeined the hapless 
Bnbjeot of hia soaring sttain in "the Tina,pparent"— paaaing joyonaiy and awifUy 
through the almoat painlesa death dealt hy that aea which he so paasionately 
lo7ed and hugging to hia aide In the moment of diaaolntion a eertdn preoioua 
little hook which he had hoitowed &om Hunt. This book, oontaiuing 'Lamia,' 
'Isabella,' 'The Eve of St. Agnes,' 'Hyperion,' and the heat Odes, was hia dead 
Kend's clearest title to that immortality in which they were to pass along the 
oontnries, side by side, while aU of each of them that the grave conld sw^ow lay 
beneath the grass sorronndlng the Pjrajnid of Ceatina in that spot of which the 
elder of them had said that "it might make one in love with death, to think that 
one ahonld he bnried in so awset a place." 

"Saw that we look hack at the mingled weh of oironmafance in whioh they 
lived and paaaed, — look back threngh a vista of near eighty years, — wa can speak 
dispSEaionatsly of what Eeata was and did. 

It la impossible to read Keats's poetry oloeely without being etrnok by the 
earnest aingie-heartedneas of his devotion h) his art. It is the most salient moral 
qnality which his writings display, and oontribntes more than any onitivation of 
thoDght, study of philosophy, or adhetence to the spirit of the Greek mythology, 
to give to his works that stability whioh made certain ^om the first what he haJf 
donbtinglj ventured to "think" in writing to his brother, — that he ahonld he 
" among the English pools " after hia death. It wss perhaps this great saraeat- 
ness, over-atraining his snper-aensitive natnre, that led to most of the faults of his 
more yontbital prodnotions. The line of his reading was fiom early times the 
boat oalenlatel ta invigorate and inspire his alyle ; aiid altJiongh he fell at first 
into some of the laiitiea of early English poets, the small damage here and there 
effected in thia way is insigiufcant when compared with the good he get from, his 
stadies. Spenser very soon gained a great infloence over him, as the notes to 
' Endymion ' will tend to indicate ; bnt cnrionslj enough the early poem called an 
'Imitation of Bpenaer ' has very.Iittle that is directly Sponseriim, and is much 
more like an imitation of Thomson— an echo from the Spenserian galleries of 
'The Castle of Indolence.' In the opening of "I stood tip-toe npona little hill," 
Keata makes good use of a mental phase inspired by the earlier poem 'The Flonre 
and the Lefe,' aid if, in the same line ofreadijig, he caught the trick of writing 
such a eonplet aa 

And glides into a bed of water lilliea i 
Broad leav'd are they and their white canopies 
the balance is still very clearly in our favour. Bow and then the debt to olassio 
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To wbeio the hnrrying fteshiessEJ aye preach 
A natural sennoD o'er their pebbly bede ; 
whiob WB oanjiot help placiEg at a disadiantage lesiile the lines from 'Ae Ton 
Lite It' (Act n, Scene 1) 

And this onr life exempt from nnblio iiannt 
Finds tcngnes in tre», bccbs in tho mnnicg broolis. 
Beimona in stOQoa ^d ^ood in every thing. 
Eat tho real wonder about Keata is what a little way into the land of his poetrj 
the reader oaxries with him the sense of Bhortteroings of this kiad. ' Endymion ' 
hears na along in a whirl of im^native oreation ; and the beantiea "with wiioh it 
is lavially strewn aoaroely leaiB time for the thoogbl tliat tie conatrnotion wants 
perspicaoitj— a thought whioh will jntrnde at last. In worlt later than 'Endymion' 
there are probably more passages wherein the thanght or feeling, whatever it may 
he, ia eipreaaed with an almost absolute felicity than will be fonnd in the like 
bnlk of wort by any other modem English poet. The Odes to a Nightingale, on a 
Grecian Urn and on Indolence, 'TbeEte of St. Mark' and 'La Belle BaJne aans 
Merci,' may be named araeng the moat sustained eiaiiii>ios of this lofly fslicitj, 
FerhapB it will bo objected that the opening of the Ode to a Nightingale is not 
really olear, — that it is not made evident at a glance how the poet's nnmbnesa 
arose from being too happy in the bird's happiness,— too happy that the bird sang 
"of amnmer in foil-throated ease" ; hntl am not sare that the tremnlens thick- 
ness of ntterance arising from intense emotion is not better rendered by tie moans 
employed, even if nnoonadously employed and nnintentionaliy rendered, than it 
would have been if the thcnght had nndergone a little mete chastening ; while 
the prismatic line 

No hnngiy goneratioDS tread thee down 
Ifl IDanteaqoe in ita weird vigoi^r, — a tonoh of the highest genins, bringing before 
ns vlsione of many terrible things, and chiefly of mnltitndinons keen and omel 
faces more awful in the relentless oppressiveness of their onset npon the sensitiTe 
among men than anything in the mighty visions of damnation and detestablenese 
seen five hnndred yeajs ago in Italy, The nnphilosophio obliqueness of the analogy 
drawn— the comparison between the lot of the indimdiial man and that of the 
generaZ nightingale — scarcely detiaote from the value, as it certainly does not 
from the anpreme beauty, of the poem— while we know not how much the pathos 
is enhanced by this very ohhc|nen^s of analogy. 

It waf late in Seats's short life before he began to give hirth io grand thongbts 
such as those just glanced at The mythology and poetry of the moon were perhaps 
longer uppermost in bis thonghts than in any other poet's. Besides the 'Endy- 
mion ' that he speaks of in his letter to Olarke of the 17tb of December 1816, a 
poem now identiEed with "I stood tip-toe upon a little hill," there are what W8 
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may tsm lunar traces tirimghtrat tJie early lolume of Poems. Eren in tha pom 
little poem 'To Some Ladies,' vhlob is not OTea cuefnUy finisbel up to its ova 
Tom Hoerisb etandar^ Beeiug tlmt tlie anaani quatrain lacks a ibyme, — eiea in 
tliia we have talk of " Cynttiia's isee, the enthneiast's friend." In Uie EpisUo to 
Ksoige Felton Mathew ve read 

in iappy honr 

Game cbaate Diana &oni her shad; bower, 
and in the Epistle to &eorge Keats there are tbe really admirabie veraea ahont the 
poet and what he sees befiide the mere moon in heaven — 

Ah, yes I mnoh. more wonld start into big sight— 

Tbe revelries and mysteries of night : 

And sbonld I ever see them, I will tell jon 

Snob tales as needs moat with amazement spell yon. 
Again in the Epistle to Olarke — 

Wliec Cynthia amllea upon a annunei's night, 

And poors among the oloudbt'a jet and white, 

As BioDgh she were reolining in a bed 

Of bean blossoms, in heaven fieshly shed. 
Onoe more in the Sonnet to Qeorge Seaii — 

Cynthia b from her silken onrtams p fnng 

Bo ecantly, that it seems her bridal niebt, 
And sheher haif-disoover'd re Is k pmg 
Anil the Heeale oharaoter of the moon la oleaily n ngb allnded to in the two 
lines cloBtng the Sonnet to • - • • • ■■ 

And when the moon her pallid f di 1 a, 
I'll gatber some by spells, and incantation. 
Indeed Keats may almost be said to have made tbe moon and her lover hi;i 
own, — so mnch so that Browning, in one of bia tobntes to Seata, conveys a wbole 
romancefal of meaning In a word, the word eivn in those glorioas tioohmcs Irort 
' One Word More ' : — 

What, there's nothing in the moon note-wortby? 

Hay— for if that moon oonld lovo a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (ho to £t a fancy) 

All her magio ('tis the old sweet mythos) 

She wonld tnm a new side to her mortal, 

Side nnaeen of herdsman, bnntsman, steersman- 
Stank to Zoroaster on his terraoe, 

Blind to Qalileo on bis tnrret, 

Snmb to Homer, dumb to Scats— him, even 1 
Had Keats never paased ont of the Innar phase he would still bave prodnoed 
book tan more remarkable tban Cbamberlajne's ' Pharonnida,' a poem which bear^ 
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e to ' Endymlon,' and whioh, I think, had teen road by the 
modem poet (see page 164 of this volmco) ; end maok of emn the 1817 VDlmne 
mnat psrforce have been remembered ; but it is the Toliuae published in 1820 that 

Francis Turner PaJgra?e refers in his 'Qolden Treasoiy' to Koata a^ "a 
i^OBt desoning the title 'manallona boy' in a mnci higher sense than Chatterton," 
and says that Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth wonld haTo left "poema o:" 
leas esoollence and hope" than Eeats has left "had their lives been oloEod i) 
twenlj-five." Snob waa Eeats's enthusiasm for Chatterton that I fee! snre " 
wonld have been the first to wish Mr. Palgrave to he rominSod that the Eris 
boj leaUy was a hoy in the atriotost aouee, having won for himself at the hands of 
Eeata the prond title of " the most English of poets exoopt Shakespeare " by a ti 
irodigiona masa of nork all done before ho nas eigliteen years old— an age he ii( 
' ttained. The compariaon with Shakespeare, Uflton, and 'Wordsworth holds ; but 
. Is only fair ta ask on behalf of Chatterton what Eeats wonld have left ha^ he 
"^lled to attain eighteen instead of twentj-sii years. I think the real raarrel of 
iteata is beat tonohed on by Ura. Browning in Book I of ' Aurora Leigh ' i 

By Eeats's aoni, tho man who never stepped 
In gradnaJ progress like another man, 
But, tnrnicg grandly on his central self, 
Ensphered himself in twenty peifect years 
find died, not yonng,— (the life of a hjng life, 
Distilled to a mere drop, falling like a tear 
Upon the world's cold cheek to mako it bnm ,,^ 
Tor everjl by that strong eioepted soul, -'' 
1 count it strange and hard to nnderstaid 
That nearly aU yonng poota should write oMj... 
: What ia really notabia is that he who had prodnced practically nothing as a 
boy, who between the agea of-twenty and twenty-fiTO had been throngh ao mnch 
orrow and anguish teidiog to stop his work, should yet have written within 
■; iose five years anoh a body of poetry, so suddenly rising to the highest eKcellencB 
of eipresaion and the most startling imaginative capacity, and thia out of poetic 
beginninga scarcely removed from the commonplace. 

That Keata himself was always at the very antipodes of common-place, we have 
ample evidence in the various recollections of hia childhood, boyhood, and youth ; 
in the facta of his life ; and in the eKcellenUy recorded physiognomy. In every 
-.nthentic portrait, he ia a marked man ; and there is ecarcely an act on record 
-hat does not eipresa individuality and character. 

By all who really knew Keats ha seema to have been greatly beloved,^one of 
Uie aurest proofs of the nobility of his character. Hia devotion to his mother and 
hia hrothora, taking pradtioal forms, his paternal aohcitude for his yonng orphan 
tster, his readineaa to asaist friends from hia own slender resources, hi? promptnesi 
.0 protect the weak and oppressed, hia enthnsiasm for the good, the beautiful, aud 
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the tme, and his aontempt for ererythjiig tliat vas mean, sordid, ui toIlDW, are all 
^naShes whioh £nd, mare or lies, ^ baiajiceSL expKsaen in Us viitings and liis 
aoto. His itDids and Ms life speak for iiiu fnily in tie followtog "tolnmes j and 
Irnly of a more lovable oharaotsr it wocld be hard indeed to find living records 
snoli ss tkeae. The fluotvation of ilia nohter q^nalities under prematiire physioal 
deoay is one of the eaddeat speelaclea in the iistory of literatnie ; bnt, althongh 
his Mends h^ all somewliat to beaj with when tlxo hand of deatb was upon him, 
tte main stream of his life remainei nohle and teantifnl to the last In the 
records that relate to ths timea when he was between twenty ajid twenty-three 
years of age, and in his letters even later than those times, there is a splendid 
elaatioltj oorresponding with the "fins compactness of person" whioh he is said to 
have had. That his forces were rather uoloanio and intermittent than sistained 
and reaistajit the melancholy reanlt showed ; and however mush or little prophetic 
tmth may have been in Goleridge^a well-known ntterance "there la death in that 
hand,'^ the final vardiot will prabably he that thie noble natore, with aJl ita male 
vigour, had not the dne proportiaii of patient st«lid reaistance to make head against 
a dire oombiiiation of misfbrtnnes. 

Hunt &i his admimble remarks upon ' The Eve of Si, Agnes ' points to the faint- 
ing of Forphyro at sight of Madeline as the one faw In the poem, and apologises 
for it on the soore of the post's enfeebled state of health at the time. Bnt I think 
this Is rather hard on all throe— poem, poet^ and disease. If it he so importajit a 
&nll, I feai we mnst aog^nit bodily disease of any part or lot in it, for Seata'a 
yomg people always had a way of fainting, whether oonoeived in hia more vigoi^ 
ons or in his less vigorons period. Endymioi after the visit of Diana ( Volmne 1, 
page 137) is described as having "Bwoon'd dmnken from pleaanre'a nipple" ; and 
he swoons at the thought of Diana's voice when he is in the palace of Beptnne, at 
the end of Book m of the poem: at the end of Book IV he is represented as 
kneeling before the goddess "in a blissfnl swoon," whioh however may not he 
meant qnite literally ; and again, in Book IV, lines 745-7, the disguised Diana 
tails how as a child she gave kisses "to lie void air," and how when she 

the warm tremble of a deront kiss 

Even then, that moment, at the thought of this. 

Fainting I fell into a bed of Sowers, 

And langnish'd there three days. 
Lyoins faints when he meet^ mUi Lamia at the roadside ; Lamia had previously 
feUen "into a swooning love of him"i and even in Ihe very fortress of ideal 
strength, the breast of the Tfing of the Qiant-gods, Seats has implanted this 
liability to faint; fbr when in 'Hyperion' {Book H), Saturn enters amimg his 
fallen hrother-gods, it is recorded of him that he 

Felt &dnt, and would have ennk among the rest, 

Bnt that he met Bnoeladns's eye. 

Whose mightineas, s,ai awe of bim, at once 

Came liMe an inspiration ; 
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MEMOIE. xlii 

and a little fnrther on he talks atont poring 

on Tlatme's raiiversal soroll 
l™ to ....ins. 
Indeed tke idea of awooDiiig, espeoially for lovera was so familiar to tbe poet that, 
■when his own time came, he wiote to iia Mj, "all 1 can bring yon ia a swotming 
admiration of joor heanty." 



"Woman ! when I behold thee," 


la not 


E'en then, elate, ray spirit leaps and pianoea, 
inapt; and 

My ear ia open like a greedy shark, 
To catch the tnnings of a voice divine 


eiprei 


sses tlie eiaggetation of sen 


timent perfectly. 




LigU feet, dark Ti 
Soft dimpled lai 
Are things on w 

Till the fend fised 


olet eyea, and parted hair ; 
ids, white neci, and creamy bre 
hich tbe daseled aenaea rest 
eyes forget they stare. 


This 
psopli 


is all more or less hjstori. 
), BO, fery ranch bo, ia 

Godlaheislikt 


sal ; and, with all ita obviona 
1 a milk while lamb that bleata 



In one of his letters Keats desoribea the reactionary oonverae of this exaggerated 
sentiment, in a passage which is an anticipation of the ^Ode on Indolence,' 
^d in which the phase of feeling is deacFihed a^ " a delightfal sensation, abont 
tlree degraea on tlla aide of faintneaa " ( and even in tbe carefully iniahed ' Ode to 
Psyche,' we have the line 

And on the sudden, fainting with anrpriae, 
applied to lie mere vision of Cnpid and Psyche. 

Thla defe,nJt of male robnstness in one particnlar ia a contradiction In Keats's 
manly and even pnguacirraa character ; but I do not tbink it ought to he regarded 
with intoleraace, even though it helped ao valuable a life to fall into a bereditaiy 
consumption. The fact of the matter la that, soraebow or other, an Oriental aj 
well aa a Greek and a Oelfio atrain had passed into the child of English parents ; 
and If we have tbe snprerae advantage of a romantic colonr and warmth thrcogbont 
a great part of tbe poetry left by this wondnraaly gifted ycotb, we mnat be content 
. to take with it the prevalent temperament of the lovers in oriental romances and 
tales, wbo faint as a matter of coorse nnder doe provocation, very mncb to the 
anrprise of a northeriy reader not previonalj acquainted with tbeir customs. 
Btisnge and occult things happen now and again in the building np of men of 
genius ; bat I do not know that the presence, in a London child of not very 
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1 iHEMOIR. 

romarkable parents, of clear emanationa &om the spirit of Greek mythology and 
tha Epuit of Eaatam romance is mors wonderful than the tcanafnaion of the 
anblunatod easenoe of tie French revolntioi into the Teios of Shelley, the soica of 
a long line of BnasBs aqnires, or the perfect Intuition of medieval romanoe Ufa 
displayed hy Thomaji Chxttortou, the deaoendant of a line of Bristol seztone. 

"I think," TfTOto Eeatf to his brathor, " I shall to among the English posts after 
my death." "He is," wrote anotliBr poet,— Matthew Arnold; "he is with 
Shakespeare." One migit end with that ; bnt better still it seema to me to olose 
t^ crediting to yet another poet, — its trne owner— an appreciation which the 
critica of to-day are bnt too prone to deliver as their own— a few words of Bryan 
Waller Prooler's :— 

" Were it neoesaary, in this place, to charactsrise Keata sa a writer, I ahonld 
aay that he was more intOEEBly aid esclnsively poetl<al than any other. No one 
can read hia poema (inclnding ' Endy^on ' and all othera snhseqnently pnblishedl 
without feeling at onoe that he is oommnning with a great poet There can bo no 
mistake ahont hia quality- It is above all doabt ; and if, like Lncifer, he haa not 
drawn after him a third part of the heavens, be baa had a radiant train of followera, 
compriaing (with the eiception of the great name of Wotdsworth) all who have 
since anoceedod in diatingnishing themselves in the same sphere of art." 
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PTJBUBHEEB' BOTE 
in eiplanatittii of ito different tjpas employed. 

In order to pievent a, diffi<!iilt; that eometiines arises of diEtingaishfng betneen the 
anthoi' and the editor, especiallj when acthoc'e and editor's notes to a test hotlL 
occui, the following plan haa been adapted. Theteitofthe anthor and its vaiianta 
have been printed thronghont in ^ old Btjle ' type, while all notsa ^ added by the 
editor have been set in ' condensed ' type. It is hoped that tbia innovation will be 
fonnd of no smaJl aervioe to the general reader aa well as to the atndent. 
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Pnllishtd IB 1!17. 
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POEMS, 

BY 

JOHN KEATS. 



LONDON : 
C. & ]. OLLIEB, 3, WELBECK STREET, 

1817. 

Tliis book, Keats's first snlratantive pnllicitloii, tbongi worked in fours, is a 
foolacap ootaro, ench aheot of paper being cnt in balTes, It was issned in drat 
boards, witll a hsok label "Keata'a Poema," and eonaiats of a blank leaf, flj-title 
'Poema ' in besTy black letter, witli impriiit on Terao, "Printed bj 0. Sicbarda, 
No. 18, Warwick Street, B-olden aqnare, London," title-page as given above. 
Dedication with a note on ihe verso, raid pages 1 to 121 including tbe fly-titles to 
tbe Epistles, Sonnets, and 'Sleep and Foetr;'. Tkere are head-lines in Bemac 
oapiiaJs mnning thronghont each section, reoto and Terao alike, [ll 'Poems', 
,(2) ' Epistles ', (3) ' Sonnets ', and (4) ' Sleep and Poetry '. 

The note after tlie Dedication is as follows ;— 

"The Short Pieces in the middle of the book, as well as some of the 
Sonnets, were written at an earlier period than the res! of Ihe Poems." 

Leigh Hunt, reviewing with oharaeterintic boldneaa, loj^t;, and Insight tbis 

.1 — i.i.._..i ._ t._ 1_.11._5 :--< — "■ weak and strong points. 
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Jvlj ISn, and w^ roprictad as an Appeudii in my Liliru? edition of Eeata'a 
Works. 

Chitles OUior, reputed tbe leading spirit in tbe ynnng firm of pnbliahera who 
issued this book, seems to bana ieea veil enongli pleased with tbe volome at first ; 
for in wbat appears to bare been bis own cop; be wioto immediately on its 
appearance, tbe following Sonnet i 

Eeats I admire thino npwari daring Seal, 
TMne eagor grasp st immortalitj 
I deem witbin thy reach ;— rejojo'd I see 
Thee apnm, with brow sersne, tlie grosE: oontronl 
Of oircnmatanCB, while o'er tbee raiona roll 
In radiant pomp of lovely Poeay ! 
She points to blest abodes where spirits free 

Still shall the pniB dame bdght within thee burn 

While nature's voice ^lone directs thy mind; 
Who bids thy speodation inward turn 

Aaanring thee her transcript tb n ha fid 
Lije ber'a— IIys fisedom's ftiani— and hm nm 

The oak shall with thy laurels be entwin d 
I lave no evidence of anthotahip beyond tb h nd wr l 



donbt about ita being the writing of Oharle Olli Tb n t, dated 1 
* ' ' March 1317, vepresenta a fer pleasante pb K conn :! n wi 

!t poblisher than that represented by an h d i 



Keats Bonld seem to have become more orles Kgr3.v nbiateb beba f 
within two montiiE of the iasne of the little book. What his controversy with 
tiie Olllers oras we do not know ; but be seems to ba^e wrii^tm them a leOsT 
to wiiich tie following i9 their reply. 

Bit, — We regret that yonr brother ever requested ns to publish hia book, or 
that onr opinion of its talent sboold have led ns to aeqaiesce in nndertatijig it 
W are, h m h blig d to yon for relieving us from tbe nnpleaaant necessity 

f d liniTi g y fiirli lion with it, whiob we mist ha^e done, as we 

think th ni ty eati fi d and the sale has dropped. By far the greater 
lunb f p wh h pnrcbased it from ns have fonnd fe,nlt with it in 

b pi te m th t b in many cases cfTered to take tbe book hack 
th than h nn y d with the tidicnle which has, time after time, been 
h redp t.Inft,tM only m Saturday last that we were nndei tbe 
m lifi f h vmg nr wn opinion of its merita flatly contradicted by a 

'" ' " ^" '" "' " '" " better than a ' ' ' ' "" 



Dnpl sant imp t ti f any ne in bnainess to labour under, but we sbcnld 

h b m th ra d led their ezistenoe from yon had not the style of yonr 

y would be qnite thrown away. We shall take 



mea with t d lay f taming the nnniber of copies on band, and jon 

h 11 b mf nn d ac dingly Yonr most, &o. 

0. & J. Oilier. 
3, Welbeok Street, 29th April, 1817. 

This letter appeared in 'The ItbenEenm' for the 7th of Jnna 1673, and was 
Toprinted in the Appendii to Volnme I of tbe Library edition of Eeats's Works. 
H. B, F. 
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DEDICATION. 
TO LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 

Glory and loveliness have pass'd away ; 

For if we wander out in early raorn, 

No wreathed incense do ive see upborne 
Into the east, to meet the smiling day ; 
No crowd of nymphs soft voic'd and younj;, and gay, 

!□ woven baskets bring^ing ears of corn, 

Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 
But there are left delights as high as these, 

And I shall ever bless my destiny, 
That in a time, when under pleasant trees 

Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 
A leafy luxury, seeing I could please 

With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 



ij the informatiOE that^ if a " dBdieatioii to tke bixik was intended it 
mnit be sent fortliwitli." "Wlieieiipan 1]« withdren to aside table, and in tke buzz 
of a mixed coniersatioi, composed sni brought to Charlea Oilier, the publisher, 
this DedicalJoiL Sonnet. 

The foUowiag aonnet, which Hunt wrote to Seats in roplj to thia dedlcatioii, ia 
tiansoribed ftom Kicals's own copy ot'Poliagei or Poems Original and Translated, 
bj Leigb Hnnt' 0.316), bearing npon the title-page, in Hunt's beantiM writing, the 
words John KfMs fiiim hie affectionate Uriend ths Anthoi." Keets gave the book 
to UiES Eiawne { and it is now in m; possession. 

To JOHN KEATS. 

'Tia well yon think me traij one of those, 

Whose sense discerns the loveliness of things ; 

For surely as I tesl the bird tbat sings 

Bsbind tne leaves, or dawn as it ap grows, 

Dr the rich bee rejoicing as he goes, 

Or the glad issne of emerging springe, 

Or overhead the glide of a doves wings. 

Or tmf, or trees, or, midst of all, repose. 

And surely as I feel things lovelier still, 

The hnnmn look, and the tarmonions ram 

Containing womau, and the smile in ill, 

And snch a heart as Giiarles's, wise and warm, — 

As surely as all this, I see, OT'n now, 

Yonng Keais, a flowering laurel on jour brow. 
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I STOOD tip-toe upon a little hill. 

The air was cooling, and so very still, 

That the sweet buds which with a modest pride 

Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 

Their scantly leaVd, and finely tapering stems, 5 

Had not yet lost those starry diadems 

Caught from the early sobbing' of the morn. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly they slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 10 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves. 

Bom of the very sigh that silence heaves : 

For not the faintest motion could be seen 

Of all the shades that slanted o'er the green. 

There was wide wand'ring for the greediest eye^ 15 

To peer about upon variety ; 

Far round the horizon's crystal air to skim. 

And trace the dwindled edgings of its brim ; 

To picture out the quaint, and curious bending 

I. LeighHnnttellansin 'lord Bjrou MiSomeoflua Contemporaries' tbat "(lis 
poem was snggested lo Keata by a delightful ammner'a-day, H3 he stood beeida tha 
gs.ta thaX leada from tta Batteij oil EaMpataad Heatli into a fiald by Oasn Wood." 
This is of course merely an identiftjation of the locality ; and the poem was oleariy 
not written there or than ; for in a letter to Charles Cowden Claike postmarked 
the 17t!i of Deoember 1B16 Keala writes of finiahing Ihij poem " in one more 
attack." He speaks of it as 'Endymjon'; and that that was tba name by which 
be deaipiated this poem before pnUioation I learned in 18S3 by inapeoting 
George Eeats's transcript rtf it— headed 'Endymion'. I did not note anjTaria- 
tions of toEt. Ho donbt the title was ahindoned at the time of mhlioation 
Iwjanse the poet had already in bia mind tho foil treatment of thesTibject 
whieh he ga^e to tlio world in 1818. 

12, Ennt calls this l' Examiner ') " a fancy, founded, aa all heantifnl fancies are, 
on a strong BOnse of what really aidsls or occnis." 
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POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1B17. 

Of a fresh woodland alley, never ending ; 

Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 

Guess whei-e the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 

I gaied awhile, and felt as light, and free 

As though the fanning wings of Mercury 

Had play'd upon my heels : I was light-hearted. 

And many pleasures to ray vision started ; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posey 

Of luxuries bright, milky, soft and rosy. 

h bush of May Howers with the bees about them ; 
Ah, sure no tasteful nook would be without them ; 
And let a lush laburnum oversweep them. 
And let long grass grow round the roots to keej) them 
Moist, cool and green ; and shade the violets. 
That they may bmd the moss in leafy nets. 

A filbert hedge with wild briar overtwin'd, 
And clumps of woodbine taking the soft wind 
Upon their summer thrones ; thei-e too should be 
The frequent chequer of a youngling tree, 
That with a score of light green brethren shoots 
From the quaint mossiness of aged roots ; 
Round which is heard a spring-head of clear waters 
Babbling so wildly of its lovely daughters 
The spreading blue bells f it may haply mourn 
That such fair clusters should be rudely torn 
From their fresh beds, and scatter'd thoughtlessly 
By infant hands, left on the path to die. 

Open afresh your round of starry folds, 

Ye ardent marigolds ! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids. 

For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises should be sung 

On many harps, which he has lately strung ; 

And when again your dewiness he kisses, 

Tell him, I have you in my world of blisses : 

So haply when I rove in some far vale, 

His mighty voice may come upon the gale. 



37-41. Of this piBB^e Hunt says in ' The Esaminer ', " Any body who his sob: 
a throng of yoimg beetjiea, faraishmg those natural dnnipj ssata at the root 
cognize the tmth and grace of this desoriptiOQ." He adds that the re 
• of the Doem. eRueciaJlv verses 47 to RfS. '^rScitAr aq eznal^ite nrnnf o 
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I STOOD TIP-TOE UPON A LITTLE UILL." 



Linger awhile upon some bending planks 

That lean against a streamlet's rushy banks, 

And watch intently Nature's gentle doings ; 

They will be found softer than ring-dove's cooings. 

How silent comes the water round that bend ; 6!i 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the o'erhanging sallows : blades of grass 

Slowly across the chequer'd shadows pass. 

Why, you might read two sonnets, ere they reach 

To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach TO 

A natural sermon o'er their pebbly beds ; 

Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 

Staying their wavy bodies 'gainst the streams. 

To taste the luxury of sunny bearns 

Temper'd with coolness. How they ever wrestle 75 

With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand. 

If you but scantily hold out the hand. 

That very instant not one will remain ; 

But turn your eye, and they are there again. 80 

The ripples seem right glad to reach those cresses, 

And cool themselves among the em'rald tresses ; 

The while they cool themselves, they freshness give, 

And moisture, that the bowery green may live ; 

So keeping up an interchange of favours, 85 

Like good men in the truth of their behavioui"s. 

Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 

From low hung branches ; little space they stop ; 

But sip, and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 

Then off at once, as in a wanton freak : GO 

Or perhaps, to show their black, and golden wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow fluiterings. 

Were I in such a place, 1 sure should pray 

That nought less sweet, might call my thoughts away, 

61-80, Okike says Eeala toll Mm this passage was the reBoIlectiDQ of the friends' 
"haTiEg frequently loitered over the rail of a foot-bridge that spanned ... a 
little brook in the last field npon entering Edmonton." Keats, he aaya, "tbongbt 
the pietore correot, and acfaiowledged to a partiality tor it" Lord Hoogbton 
printfl the following alternative reading of the passage beginning witb line 61 :— 

Linger awhile among some bending plaaks 

That lean against a sIreamleL's daisied banks. 

And walch intently Natuie's gentle doings : 

That will be found as soft as ringdoves' cooings. 

The inward ear will hear her and be blest, 

And tingle with a joy too light for rest. 
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Than the soft rustle of a maiden's gown 35 

Fanning away the dandehon's down ; 

Than the light music of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 

How she would start, and blush, thus to be caught 

Playing in all her innocence of thought. 100 

O let me lead her gently o'er the brook, 

Watch her half-smiling lips, and downward look ; 

O let me for one moment touch her wrist ; 

Let me one moment to her breathing list ; 

And as she leaves me may she often turn 105 

Her fair eyes looking through her locks auburne. 

What next ? A tuft of evening primroses, 

O'er which the mind may hover till it dozes ; 

O'er which it well might take a pleasant sleep. 

But that 'tis ever startled by the leap 110 

Of buds into ripe flowers ; or by the flitting 

Of diverse moths, that aye their rest are quitting ; 

Or by the moon lifting her silver rim 

Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 

Coming into the blue with all her light, 115 

O Maker of sweet poets, dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers ; 

Spangier of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 120 

Lover of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondering ! 

Thee must I praise above all other glories 

That smile us on to tell delightful stories. 

For what has made the sage or poet write 125 

But the fair paradise of Nature's light ? 

In the calm grandeur of a sober Kne, 

We see the waving of the mountain pine ; 

And when a tale is beautifully staid. 

We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade : 138 

96. In the Eowlant collection (formed by the late Mr. E Locker-Lamiisoii) there 
is a, single leaf ot the antograpl) raajinscript of this poem, hegmmg with line 96 
and endiDg witL line 182. It aesma to have been preactved % Eaydon, who haa 
written npon It, "ai-ian me hj my Dear Priend Keala— B. E. HajdoD." Tho 
Terbal variatiom aie given beloT. 

BS. The minaoriptreada'wiir for 'would'. 

106, In the manoflcript, 'peeping' for 'looking'. 

116. Lord Houghton hoIsb, preanmably from some otier raajinBcripl, the follow- 
ing Tariatioa ; — 

Floating through space wiili ever-liviug eye. 
The crowned queen of ocean and the sky. 

128. In the mannacript we read 'a mountain Pim'. 
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"i STOOB TIF-TOE DPOS A UTILE HILI." 

When it is moving on luxurious wings, 
The soul is lost in pleasant smotherings ; 
Fair dewy roses brush against our faces, 
And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases ; 
O'er head we see the jasmine and sweet briar. 
And bloomy grapes laughing from green attire ; 
While at our feet, the voice of crystal bubbles 
Charms us at once away from all our troubles : 
So that we feel uplifted from the world, 
WaBcing upon the white clouds wreath'd and curl'd. 
So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 
On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment ; 
■^What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touch'd ; what amorous, and fondling nips 
They gave each other's cheeks ; with all their sighs, 
And how they kist each other's tremulous eyes : 
The silver lamp, — the ravishment, — ^the wonder— 
The darkness, — loneliness, — the fearful thunder ; 
Their woes gone by, and both to heaven iipflown, 
To bow for gratitude before Jove's throne. 
So did he feel, who puU'd the houghs aside. 
That we might look into a forest wide. 
To catch a glimpse of Fauns, and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild, and sweet, 
Uphdd on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx 6ed 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 
Poor nymph, — poor Pan, — how he did weep to find, 
Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy stream ; a half heard strain. 
Full of sweet desolation— balmy pain. 

What first inspir'd a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o'er the untainted spring? 
In some delicious ramble, he had found 
A little space, with boughs all woven round ; 

141. Compare 'Endymion', final couplet i — 

Peona went 
Home through the gloomy wood in wondermect. 



I. Id the oaairaBoript, mi in tie original edition, ' Fawns ' for ' Fi 
i. CancellBd mannacript reading, ' .'Ind curious garlands of ilowf 
t. The raannscript lias 'sportive' for 'sporting'^ 
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And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 

Than e'er reflected in its pleasant cool, 

The blue sky here, and there, serenely peeping 

Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 

And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with naught of pride. 

Drooping its beauty o'er the watery clearness, 

To woo its own sad image into nearness : 

Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move ; 

But still would seera to droop, to pine, to love. 

So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 

Some i^nter gleamings o'er his fancy shot ; 

Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus, and sad Echo's bale. 

Where had he been, from whose warm head out-flew 

That sweetest of all songs, that ever new. 

That aye refi'eshing, pure deliciousness. 

Coming ever to bless 

The wanderer by moonlight ? to him bringing 

Shapes from the invisible world, unearthly singing 

From out the middle air, from flowery nests, 

And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 

Full in the speculation of the stars. 

Ah ! surely he had burst our mortal bars ; 

Into some wond'rous region he had gone. 

To search for thee, divine Endymlon ! 

He was a Poet, sure a lover too, 
Who stood on Latmus' top, what time there blew 
Soft breezes from the myrtle vale below ; 
And brought in faintness solenm, sweet, and slow 
A h;mm from Dian's temple ; while upswelling, 
The incense went to her own starry dwelling. 
But though her face was clear as infant's eyes, 
Though she stood smiling o'er the sacrifice. 
The Poet wept at her so piteous fete. 
Wept that such beauty should be desolate : 
St) in fine wrath some golden sounds he won, 
And gave meek Cynthia her Endymion. 

Queen of the wide air ; thou most lovely queen 
Of all the brightness that mine eyes have seen ! 
As thou exceedest all things in thy shine. 
So every tale, does this sweet tale of thine. 
O for three words of honey, that I might 

174. ¥e read 'fait' foe 'sad' in the mmnscript. 
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"I STOOD TIP-TOE 0POH A LITTLE EILL." 

Tell but one wonder of thy bridal night ! 

Where distant ships do seem to show their keels, 

Phcebus awhile delay'd his mighty wheels, 

And turn'd to smile upon thy bashful eyes, 

Ere he his unseen pomp would solemnize. 

The evening weather was so bright, and clear. 

That men of health were of unusual cheer ; 

Stepping like Homer at the trumpet's call, 

Or young Apollo on the pedestal : 

And lovely women were as fair and warm, 

As Venus looking sideways in alarm. 

The breezes were ethereal, and pure. 

And crept through half-closed lattices to cure 

The languid sick ; it cool'd their fever'd sleep. 

And sooth'd them into slumbers full and deep. 

Soon they awoke dear e^d : nor burnt with thirsting, 

Nor with hot fingers, nor with temples bursting ; 

And springing up, they met the wond'ring sight 

Of their dear friends, nigh foolish with delight ; 

Who feel their arms, and breasts, and kiss and stare, 

And on their placid foreheads part the hair. 

Young men, and maidens at each other gaz'd 

With hands held back, and motionless, amaz'd 

To see the brightness in each other's eyes ; 

And so they stood, fiU'd with a sweet surprise, 

Until their tongues were loos'd in poesy. 

Therefore no lover did of anguish die : 

But the soft numbers, in that moment spoken, 

Made silken ties, that never may be broken. 

Cynthia ! I cannot tell the greater blisses. 

That foUow'd thine, and thy dear shepherd's kisses : 

Was there a poet born ? — but now no more, 

My wand'ring spirit must no farther soar. — 



' on tiiB poem as a whole la eiceUenl. Hb 

2B, "Ths iirst poom consistj ola piece of Inzmy in a rnraJ apol, ending with la 
laion to the slorj of Endjnuon, and to the origui of other lOTely tales of nwlh- 
ology, on the gioimd snggeated by Mr. Wordsworth in a toantifol paaaige of'^ids 
'Eicnrsion. ' Here, and in the other largest poem ['Sleep and Poetiy^], whloh 
cloaes the book, Mr. Eeata is seen to Ms beat t^Tantage, and dlspkys all that 
fertile power of assodation and imagery whioh oonstitntes tba .ibatraot poetical 
feculty aa distingniahed from every other. He "vrants a^ for a greats knowledge 
cf humanity, bnt OTidenoes of this also bad forth here and there." 
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SPECIMEN OF AN INDUCTION TO A POEM. 

Lo ! I must tell a. tale of chivalry ; 

For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye. 

Not like the formal crest of latter days : 

But bending in a thousand graceful ways ; 

So graceful, that it seems no mortal hand, S 

Or e'en the touch of Archimago's wand, 

Could charm them into such an attitude. 

We must think rather, that in playful mood. 

Some mountain breeze had turn'd its chief delight, 

To show this wonder of its gentle might. 10 

Lo ! I must tell a tale of chivalry ; 

For while T muse, the lance points slantingly 

Athwart the moiming air ; some lady sweet, 

Who cannot feel for cold her tender feet, 

From the worn top of some old battlement 15 

Hails it with tears, her stout defender sent : 

And from her own pure self no joy dissembling, 

Wraps round her ample robe with happy trembling. 

Sometimes, when the good Knight his rest would take. 

It is reflected, dearly, in a lake, 20 

With the young ashen boughs, 'gainst which it rests. 

And th' half seen mossiness of linnets' nests. 

Ah ! shall I ever tell its cruelty. 

When the fire flashes from a warrior's eye, 

And his tremendous hand is grasping it, 35 

And his dark brow for very wrath is knit ? 

Or when his spirit, with more calm intent, 

Leaps to the honors of a tournament. 

And makes the gazers round about the ring 

Stare at the grandeur of the ballancing ? 30 

No, no ! this is far off; — then how shall I 

Revive the dying tones of minstrelsy, 

Which linger yet about long gothic arches. 

In dark green ivy, and among wild larches? 

Hont dn his rsTJew apsiifca oonfidantlj of tiio and the nart oompositioii as c-in- 
nected — "Ths 'Speciman of an iniuotton to 3, Poem,' and the fragment of tLe 
Poem itself enldtM ' Calidore ' " ; and, in a Tolnme of transcripta made in a copj- 
toot of TomKeats's, the two compoaitions are writtan continnonaly, the firat heailcil 
Eimplj ' Indootion ', and the Booond 'CaJidora'. 

8. MimoEoript vaiiatdcm, 'say' for 'think'. 

9-10. Mannscript Tariation, 'hi5' for 'ii5'. 

17. In Hie transcript line 17 atanda thna ; 

And now no mote her anxious grief reraembrinij. 
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aPECIMEH OF AN DTDDCTtON TO a POEM. 15 

How sing the splendour of the revelries, 35 

When buts of wine are drunk off to the lees ? 

And that bright lance, against the fretted wall. 

Beneath the shade of stately hanneral, 

Is slung with shining cuirass, sword, and shield ? 

Where ye may see a spur in bloody field. 40 

Light-footed damsels move with gentle paces 

Round the wide hall, and show their happy faces ; 

Or stand in courtly talk by fives and sevens : 

Like those fair stars that twinkle in the heavens. 

Vet must I tell a tale of chivalry : 35 

Or wherefore comes that steed so proudly by ? 

Wherefore more proudly does the gentle knight. 

Rein in the swelhng of his ample might? 

Spenser ! thy brows are arched, open, kind. 

And come like a clear sun-rise to my mind ; 50 

And always does my heart with pleasure dance, 

When I think on thy noble countenance ; 

Where never yet was ought more earthly seen 

Than the pure freshness of thy laurels green. 

Therefore, great bard, 1 not so fearfully 55 

Call on thy gentle spirit to hover nigh 

My daring steps ; or if thy tender care, 

Thus startled unaware. 

Be jealous that the foot of other wight 

Should madly follow that bright path of light EO 

Trac'd by thy lov'd Libertas ; he will speak. 

And tell thee that my prayer is very meek ; 

That I will follow with due reverence. 

And start with awe at mine own strange pretence. 

Him thou wilt hear ; so I will rest in hope 65 

To see wide plains, fair trees and lawny slope : 

The morn, the eve, the light, the shade, the fiowers ; 

Clear streams, smooth lakes, and overlooking towers. 

3S-40. Mannaoript vwiations, ' grandeur ' for ' splendQur ' in line 35, ' lliis 
bright spear' for 'that bright lance' in line 37, and 'you' for 'ye' in line 4a 

44 The tranaoript reads 'which' for 'that'. 

46. In Drertona editions, 'knighl'; bnt in a copy of the 1817 Tolome l)earing 
on the title-page an inscription in Keats's writing, the word ' steed ' is 3nbstitiil«3 
in mannaoript for 'knight'. The tcacsoript also reida 'steed'. 

61. This thonght, of the heart "dancing" at what ia seen bj "the inward 
eje", ia of conrse from WotdaHortli'a renowned poem about the Daffodils : 
And then my heart with pleaanre flUa, 
And dances with the fiaflodile. 

67. The tranacript reads 'gentle' for 'tender'. 

69. The tranBcript ha,g 'living' in place of 'olher'. 

61. 'Libertas' means Leigh Hunt. Mrs. Oharks Cowden Clai;ke ba^ posi^ve 
knowledge o( this liom her hnaliaod. 
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CALIDORE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Young Calidore is paddling o'er the lake ; 

His healthful spirit eager and awake 

To feel the beauty of a silent eve, 

Which seem'd full loath this happy world to leave ; 

The light dwelt o'er the scene so lingeringly. 

He bares his forehead to the cool blue sky, 

And smiles at the far clearness all around, 

Until his heart is well nigh over wound. 

And turns for calmness to the pleasant green 

Of easy slopes, and shadowy trees that lean 

So elegantly o'er the waters' brim 

And show their blossoms trim. 

Scarce can his clear and nimble eye-sight follow 

The freaks, and darlings of the black-wing'd swallow, 

Delighting much, to see it half at rest, 

Dip so refreshingly its wings, and breast 

'Gainst the smooth surface, and to mark anon, 

The widening circles into nothing gone. 

And now the sharp keel of his little boat 
Comes up with ripple, and with easy float. 
And glides into a bed of water lillies : 
Broad leaVd are they and their white canopies 
Are upward tum'd to catch the heavens' dew. 
Near to a little island's point they grew ; 
Whence Calidore might have the goodliest view 
Of this sweet spot of earth. The bowery shore 
Went off in gentle windings to the hoar 
And light blue mountains ; but no breathing man 
With a warm heart, and eye prepar'd to scan 
Nature's clear beauty, could pass lightly by 
Objects that look'd out so invitingly 
On either side. These, gentle Calidore 
Greeted, as he had known them long before. 

The sidelong view of swelling leafiness. 
Which the glad setting sun, m gold doth dress ; 
Whence ever, and anon the jay outsprings. 
And scales upon the beauty of its wings. 

6-18. Tha traiacript in Tom Esata'a copj-hook reads ' dear ' for ' oool ' i 
e, ' was ' for ' is ' in Imo 8, ' which ' for ' that ' in liae 10, ' his ' for ' its ' In li: 

28. In the transoript, line 28 raada— 

And light bluft Mountains. But sure no breathing man 
and in line 29 'an' stands in plana of 'and.' 
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The lonely turret, shatter'd, and outworn, 
Stands venerabl;- proud ; too proud to mourn 
Its long lost grandeur : fir trees grow around. 
Aye dropping their hard fruit upon the giound. 

The little chapel with the cross above 

Upholding wreaths of ivj' ; the white dove, 

That on the window spreads his feathers hght, 

And seems from purple clouds to wing its flight. 

Green tufted islands casting their soft shades 

Across the lake ; sequester'd leafy glades, 

That through the dimness of their twilight show 

Large dock leaves, spiral foxgloves, or the glow 

Of the wild cat's eyes, or the silvery stems 

Of delicate birch trees, or long grass which hems 

A little brook. The youth had long been viewing 

These pleasant things, and heaven was bedewiny 

The mountain flowers, when his glad senses caught 

A trumpet's silver voice. Ah 1 it was fraught 

With many joys for him : the warder's ken 

Had found white coursers prancing in the glen : 

Friends very dear to him he soon will see ; 

So pushes off his boat most eagerly. 

And soon upon the lake he skims along. 

Deaf to the nightingale's first under-song ; 

Nor minds he the white swans that dream so sweetly 

His spirit flies before him so completely. 

And now he turns a jutting point of land, 
Whence may be seen the castle gloomy, and grand : 
Nor will a bee buzz round two swelling peaches. 
Before the point of his light shallop reaches 
Those marble steps that through the water dip : 
Now over them he goes with hasty trip. 
And scarcely stays to ope the folding doors : 
Anon he leaps along the oaken floors 
Of halls and corridors. 

40. In the transoctpt tbis aid the nezt Une stand thus r— 

lu long lost grandeur. Laburnums grow around 
And bow their golden honors to the gtound. 

42. la thg tnuiEcript, ' Its cross '. 

44. The transcript reads 'window'; the Erst adition, 'windows', 

48. 'Which'for'Thal'iBthatrangcript 

67. In the transcript wo read 'seen' for 'fouad'. 

60. In the transcript, 'across the lake'. 

69. The tianatriptreida 'flies' for'goes'. 

70. 'Andscarcelysiops'.inthatranacripl. 
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Delicious sounds ! those little bright-eyed things 

That float about the air on azure wings, 

Had been less heartfelt by him than the clang 

Of clattering hoofs ; into the eouit he sprang, 

Just as two noble steeds, and palfreys twain, 

Were slanting out their necks with loosened rein ; 

While from beneath the threat'ning portcullis 

They brought their happy burthens. What a kiss, 

What gentle squeeze he gave each lady's hand ! 

How tremblingly their delicate ankles spanned I 

Into how sweet a trance his soul was gone. 

While whisperings of affection 

Made him delay to let their tender feet 

Come to the earth ; with an incline so sweet 

From their low palfreys o'er his neck they bent : 

And whether there were tears of languishment. 

Or that the evening dew had pearl'd their tresses. 

He feels a moisture on his cheek, and blesses 

With lips that tremble, and with glistening eye. 

All the soft luxury 

That nestled in his arms. A dimpled hand. 

Fair as some wonder out of fairy land, 

Hung from his shoulder like the drooping flowers 

Of whitest Cassia, fresh from summer showers : 

And this he fondled with his happy cheek 

As if for joy he would no fiirther seek ; 

When the kind voice of good Sir Cleiimond 

Came to his ear, like something from beyond 

His present being : so he gently drew 

His warm arms, thrilling now with pulses new, 

From their sweet thrall, and forward gently bending, 

Thank'd heaven that his joy was never ending ; 

While 'gainst his forehead he devoutly pressed 

A hand heaven made to succour the distress'd ; 

A hand that from the world's bleak promontory 

Had lifted Calidore for deeds of Glory. 

Amid the pages, and the torches' glare, 

There stood a knight, patting the flowing hair 

Of his proud horse's mane : he was withal 

A man of elegance, and stature tall : 

So that the waving of his plumes would be 

High as the berries of a wild ash tree. 

Or as the winged cap of Mercury, 

78. In tlie transcript, 'from loosened rein '. 
86. The transcript reads 'pretty feet'. 

"" ■ " ■ ■ ■ ' in tM tranBcript. 



101. 'Thi , 

KK. The transcript reads 
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His armour was so clesierously wroujjhi 

In shape, that sure no living man had tliought 

It hard, and heavy steel ; but that indeed 

It was some glorious form, some splendid need, 

In which a spirit new come from the skies 

Might live, and show itself to human eyes. 

'Tis the fer-fam'd, the brave Sir Gondibert, 

Said the good man to Calidore alait ; 

While the young warrior with a step of grace 

Came up, — a courtly smile lipon his face. 

And mailed hand held out, ready to greet 

The large-ey'd wonder, and ambitious heat 

Of the aspiring hoy ; who as he led 

Those smiling ladies, often turn'd his head 

To admire the visor arch'd so gracefully 

Over a knightly brow ; while they went by 

The lamps that from the high roofd hall were pcndenl. 

And gave the steel a shining quite transcendent. 

Soon in a pleasant chamber they are seated ; 

The sweet-lipp'd ladies have already greeted 

All the green leaves that round the window clatnber. 

To show their purple stars, and bells of ambei'. 

Sir Gondibert has doff'd his shining steel. 

Gladdening in the free, and airy feel 

Of a light mantle ; and while Clerimond 

Is looking round about him with a fond, 

And placid eye, young Calidore is burning 

To hear of knightly deeds, and gallant spurning 

Of all unworthiness ; and how the strong of aim 

Kept off dismay, and terror, and alarm 

From lovely woman : while brimfiil of this, 

He gave each damsel's hand so warm a kiss, 

And had such manly ardour in his eye, 

That each at other look'd half staringly ; 

And then their features started into smiles 

Sweet as blue heavens o'er enchanted isles. 



Softly the breezes from the forest came. 
Softly they blew aside the tapers flame ; 
Clear was the song from Philomel's far bower 
Grateful the incense from the lime-tree flower 
Mysterious, wild, the far heard trumpet's tone 
Lovely the moon in ether, all alone r 



3ript, 'free and easy'. 
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Sweet too the converse of these happy mortals, 
As that of busy spirits when the portals 
Are closing in the west ; or that soft hamming 
We hear around when Hespems is coming. 
Sweet be their sleep. ********* 



TO SOME LADIES. 

What though while the wonders of nature exploring, 
I cannot your light, mazy footsteps attend ; 

Nor listen to accents, that almost adoring, 
Bless Cynthia's face, the enthusiast's friend : 



Yet over the steep, whence the n 

With you, kindest friends, in idea 1 rove ; 
Mark tlie clear tumbling crystal, its passionate gushes, 

its spray that the wild flowers kindly bedews. 

Why linger you so, the wild labyrinth strolling? 

Why breathless, unable your bliss to declare ? 
Ah ! you list to the nightingale's tender condoling, 

Responsive to sylphs, in the moon-beamy air. 

'Tis morn, and the flowers with dew are yet drooping, 
I see you are treading the verge of the sea : 

And now ! ah, I see it— you just now are stooping 
To pick up the keep-sake intended for me. 

If a cherub, on pinions of silver descending. 

Had brought me a gem from the fretwork of heaven ; 

And smiles, with his star-cheering voice sweetly blending, 
The blessings of Tighe had melodiously given ; 



It had not created a war 

Than the present, fair nymphs, I was blest with from y 
Than the shell, from the bright golden sands of the ocear 

Which the emei-ald waves at your feet gladly threw. 

For, indeed, 'tis a sweet and peculiar pleasure, 

(And blissful is he who such happiness finds,) 
To possess but a span of the hour of leisure, 

in elegant, pure, and aerial minds. 

158. In the transcript, 'those' for 'these'. 

30. The reference is of conrae to Mrs. Henrj Tiglie, bom Mary B 
mlioae delioMo poem ' Psycle, or the Legend of Love ', now unduly at 
gotten, hnd a natnral attraction for Kests and inflaeneeit his efl.rly po=tfo 

,,.._..,Goo4lc 



OS RECEIVIHO A CURIOUS SHELL. 



ON RECEIVING A CURIOUS SHELL, 

AND A COPY OF VERSES, 

FROM THE SAME LADIES. 

Hast thou from the caves of Gokonda, a gem 
Pure as the ice-drop that froze on the mountain ? 

Brighr as the humming-bird's green diadem, 
When it flutters in sun-beams that shine through a fountain ? 

Hast thou a goblet for dark sparkling wine? 5 

That goblet right heavy, and massy, and gold ? 

And splendidly mark'd with the story divine 
Of Armida the fair, and Rinaldo the bold ? 

Hast thou a steed with a mane richly flowing? 

Hast thou a sword that thine enemy's smart is ? 10 

Hast thou a trumpet rich melodies blowing ? 

And wear'st thou the shield of the fam'd Britomartis ? 

What is it that hangs from thy shoulder, so brave, 
Enibroider'd with many a spring peering flower? 

Is it a scarf that thy fair lady gave? 16 

And hastest thou nowto that fair lady's bower ? 

Ah ! courteous Sir Knight, with large joy thou art crown'd ; 

Full many the glories that brighten thy youth ! 
I will teii thee my blisses, which richly abound 

In magical powers to bless, and to sooth. 20 

On this scroll thou seest written in characters fair 

A sun-beamy tale of a wreath, and a chain ; 
And, warrior, it nurtures the property rare 

Of charming my mind from the trammels of pain. 

The title of this poem is in man; editions distributed between tliia and tbe 
cecediflg compOiiitiOD. In Tom Eeata's book of transoripte, already mentioned, 
•lie poem is headed merely " On teoeirtng a cnrioos shell and a copy of versGa ' ' ; 
another transcript, in the hand-wriUng of George Keita, is anbacribed (not 



headed) "Written on reoeiTing a copy of Tom Moore's 'Golden Chain', and a 
niost beaatifal Dome shsMd shell from a Lady". The referanoe ia V "" 
Wreath and the Chain '. The last-named copy, in line 6, reads ' full ' for ' i 
lin line 7 'wrought' for 'mark'd', in line 9 'his mane thickly', in 1 
'which' for 'thai'. Line 17 reads 1— 

Ab courteous Sir Eric 1 with joy thou art crown'd -. 
In Una 19 we ha^e 'I loo have my blisses', and line 23 is 

And !o ! it possesses ibis properly rare. 
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This canopy mark : 'tis the work of a iay ; 

Beneath, its rich shade did. King Oberon languish. 
When lovely Titania was far, far away, 

And cruelly left him to sorrow, and anguish. 

There, oft would he bring from his soft sighing lute 
Wild strains to which, spell-bound, the nightingales listi 

The wondering spirits of heaven were mute. 

And tears 'mong the dewdrops of morning oft glisten'i 

In this little dome, all those melodies strange, 
Soft, plaintive, and melting, for ever will sigh ; 

Nor e'er will the notes from tlieir tenderness change ; 
Nor e'er will the music of Oberon die. 

So, when I am in a voluptuous vein, 

I pillow my head on the sweets of the rose, 

And list to the tale of the wreath, and the chain, 
Till its echoes depart ; then I sink to repose. 

Adieu, valiant Eric ! with joy thou art crown'd ; 

Full many the glories that brighten thy youth, 
I too have my blisses, which richly abound 

In magical powers, to bless and to sooth. 



TO * * * * 
[GEOEGIANA ADGDSTA WYLIB.] 

Hadst thou liv'd in days of old, 
O ^vhat wonders had been told 
Of thy lively countenance, 

28-39. In line 39, Seorge Keata's traMorlpt has ' sofl-speaking ' for 'soft 
sigbJDg', and line 31 ia 

The Hymns of Ihe wondering Spirits were mule ) 
In liiLB 37 we have 'And' for 'So' and in line 39 'song' for 'lale'. IfoM 
of thesfl faiiationa are shown 1^ the other copy, whica corresponda almost 
eiactly with the Tolmna of 1817, Irat reads line 31 thns ; 

The wandering spirits of Heaven are mute. 
Hunt, in rsvlBwlng tte 1817 vclmne in 'The Eiaminei' saya, "witlion. 
affection or fCTOur", that these earlier poems in the middle of the toci "might 
have iieen oidtted, espeoiall; the string of magiEtrate-interrogatories ahont a 
shell and a copy ot verses". 

3. Eiohard Woodhonae records in bis Keats Commoiiplatie Book that this poem was 
" altered from a copy of verses written by K. at tJie reqnest of his luDthet George, 
and liy tlie lattet sent a^ a valentine ' to Oeorgiana Wylie. This valentine, 
after line 2, read ; — 

Of [hy lively dimpled face 
And ihy footsteps full of grace : 
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TO ■ ' ■ • 

And thy humid eyes that dance 

In the midst of their own brightness ; 

in the very fane of hghtness. 

Over which thine eyebrows, leaning, 

Picture out each lovely meaning : 

In a dainty bend they lie, 

Like to streaks across the sky. 

Or the feathers from a crow, 

Fallen on a bed of snow. 

Of ihy dark hair that extends 

Into many g^raceful bends : 

As the leaves of Hellebore 

Turn to whence they sprung before 

And behind each ample curl 

Peeps the richness of a pearl. 

Downward too flows many a tress 

With a glossy waviness ; 

Full, and round like globes that rise 

Ottby hair's luxurious darkling, 
Of thine eyes' expressive sparkling. 



Then oaniB lines 37 to 68 aa in tha test, and laitlj, 

Ahmel whiihet shall I flee? 

Do not let me sigh and pine, 
Pryibee be my valentine. 



14 /"fiti'. rBi6. 

Professot CnlTin ('Etats,' Men of Letters EeriBs, pages 112 ani US), quoting 

meeliiiff betwefln Hemj Stephens aad. Keata at which the poet intiodnced I* his 
frieiid his new siater-m-kw, wlo was then on her waj with her hoaband, George 
Xesits, to America. The occasion was that on vhicfa Seats and Brown started on 
their Sootch tonr, goi^ as far ss Iiivarpool with Qeorga and his bride and 
calling on the way at Bsdbonm near St. Alhana to dine aa& see Stephens. The 

EQg bride is desoribed as "rather short, not what might striell; be called 
dsome, bnt looked like a being ary man of moderate sensibilit; might eesily 
I, She bad an imagination poetically cast, somewba,! singalar and girlish in 
her attire. . . . There vas something original ahont ber, and John seemed to 
regard her aa a being wkem he delighted to honcor and introduced her with 

endent satiB&ction." '^--^ "- '■" >-— 'i— '---> -i-— ■- '-— '- n-.-i— 

sin? his feeling very nlainlv. To her be says : "1 . _ 

re obaate 
[b the! mentions hia sister, aad 
t "her chafacter," be says, "is 

. , ^ , aa yonia does." Tc George he 

^p ! " Through jon I Enow lot only a sister, bnt a glorious human being." 
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Fiom the censer to the skies 

Through sunny air. Add too, the 

Of thy honey'd voice ; the neatness 

Of thine ankle lightly tutn'd : 

With those beauties, scarce discern'd, 

Kept with such sweet privacy. 

That they seldom meet the eye 

or the little loves that fly 

Round about with eager pry. 

Saving when, with freshening lave. 

Thou dipp'st them in the taintless wave 

Like twin water lillies, born 

In the coolness of the mom. 

O, if thou hadst breathed then, 

Now the Muses had been ten. 

Couidst thou wish for lineage higher 

Than twin sister of Thalia? 

At least for ever, evermore. 

Will I call the Graces four. 

Hadst thou liv'd when chivalry 

Lifted up her lance on high. 

Tell me what thou wouldst have been ? 

Ah ! I see the silver sheen 

Of thy broider'd, floating vest 

Cov'ring half thine ivory breast ; 

Which, heavens ! I should see, 

But that cruel destiny 

Has plac'd a golden cuirass there ; 

Keepmg secret what is fair. 

Like sunbeams in a cloudlet nested 

Thy locks in knightly casque are rested 

O'er which bend four milky plumes 

Like the gentle lilly's blooms 

Springing from a costly vase. 

See With what a stately pace 

Comes thine alabaster steed ; 

Servant of heroic deed ! 

O'er his loins, his trappings glow 

Like the northern lights on snow. 

Mount his back I thy sword unsheath L 

Sign of the enchanter's death ; 

Bane of every wicked spell ; 

Silencer of dragon's yell. 

Alas I thou this wilt never do : 

Thou art an enchantress too. 

And wilt surely never spill 

Blood of those whose eyes can kilL 
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TO HOPE. 

When by niy solitary hearth I sit, 

And hateful thou[;hts enwrap my soul in gloom ; 

When no fair dreams before my " mind's eye " flit, 

And the bare heati of life presents no bloom ; 

Sweet Hope, ethereal balm upon me shed, 5 

And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head. 

Whene'er 1 wander, at the fall of night, 

Where woven boughs shut out the moon's bright ray, 
Should sad Despondency my musings fright, 

And frown, to drive fair Cheerfulness away, 10 

Peep with the moon-beams through the leafy roof. 
And keep that fiend Despondence far aloof 

Should Disappointment, parent of Despair, 

Strive for her son to seize my careless heart ; 
When, like a cloud, he sits upon the air, 15 

Preparing on his spell-bound prey to dart : 

Chace him away, sweet Hope, with visage bright. 
And fright him as the morning frightens night ! 

Whene'er the fate of those I hold most dear 

Tells to my fearful breast a tale of sorrow, 20 

O bright-ey'd Hope, ray morbid fancy cheer ; 
Let me awhile thy sweetest comforts borrow : 
Thy heaven-born radiance around me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head ! 

Should e'er unhappy love my bosom pain, 25 

From cruel parents, or relentless fair ; 
O let me think it is not quite in vain 
To sigh out sonnets to the midnight air ! 
Sweet Hope, ethereal balm upon me shed. 
And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head ! 30 

In the long vista of the years to roll. 

Let me not see our country's honour fade ; 
O let me see our land retain her soul. 

Her pride, her freedom ; and not freedom's shade. 
From thy bright eyes unusual brightness shed — 35 
Beneath thy pinions canopy my head ! 

Let me not see the patriot's high bequest. 
Great liberty ! bow great in plain attire ! 
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POEMS PDBLIEBEll EJ 1817. 

With the base purple of a court oppress'd. 
Bowing her head, and ready to expire : 

But let me see thee stoop from heaven on wings 
That fill the skies with silver glitterings ! 

And as, in sparkling majesty, a star 

Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud ; 
Brightenirtg the half veil'd face of heaven afar ; 
So, when dark thoughts ray boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope, celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o'er my head. 
February, 1815. 



IMITATION OF SPENSER. 



Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footsteps touch'd a verdant hill ; 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silv'ring the untainted gushes of its rill ; 
Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distill, 
And after parting beds of simple flowers, 
By many streams a little lake did fill, 
Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And, in its middle space, a sky that never lowers. 

There the king-fisher saw his plumage bright 
Vieing with fish of brilliant dye below ; 
Whose silken fins, and golden scales' light 
Cast upward, through the waves, a ruby glow : 
There saw the swan his neck of arched snow. 
And oar'd himself along with majesty ; 
Sparkled his jetty eyes ; his feet did show 
Beneath the waves like Afric's ebony. 
And on his back a fay reclin'd voluptuously. 



D3 higbly 

if maling 
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IHTTATION OF SPENSEE. 2 

I could e'en Dido of her §rief beguile ; 
Or rob from aged Lear his bitter teen : 
For sure so fair a place was never seen. 
Of all that ever charni'd romantic eye : 
It seem'd an emerald in the silver sheen 2 

Of the bright waters ; or as when on high, 
Through clouds of fleecy white, laughs the ccerulean sky. 

And all around it dipp'd luxuriously 
Slopings of verdure through the glossy tide, 
Which, as it were in gentle amity, 3 

Rippled delighted up the flowery side ; 
As if to glean the ruddy tears, it try'd. 
Which fell profusely from the rose-tree item ! 
Haply it was the workings of its piide, 
In strife to throw upon the shore a gem ; 

Outvieing all the buds in Flora's diadem. 



Woman I when I behold thee flippant, vain, 

Inconstant, childish, proud, and full of fancies ; 

Without that modest softening that enhances 
The downcast eye, repentant of the pain 
That its mild light creates to heal again : S 

E'en then, elate, my spirit leaps, and prances. 

E'en then my soul with exultation dances 
For that to love, so long, I've dormant lain : 
But when I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 

Heavens 1 how desperately do I adore 10 

Thy winning graces ; — to be thy defender 

I hotly burn — to be a Calidore— 
A very Red Cross Knight — a stout Leander— 

Might I be lov'd by thee like these of yore. 

Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair ; 15 

Soft dimpled hands, white necli, and creamy breast. 
Are things on which the dazzled senses rest 

Till the fond, fixed eyes, forget they stare. 

From such fine pictures, heavens ! I cannot dare 

To turn my admiration, though unpossess'd 20 

They be of what is worthy, — though not drest 

In lovely modesty, and virtues rare. 

29. In line 29 tLe transcript reads ' glassy ' for ' glossy ' ; and this is likely 
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POEMB PUBLISHED IN 1817. 

Yet these I leave as thoughtless as a lark ; 

These lures 1 straight forget, — e'en ere I dine, 
Or thrice my palate moisten : but when I mark 

Such charms with mild intelligences shine. 
My ear is open like a greedy shark, 

To catch the tunings of a voice divine. 

Ah ! who can e'er forget so fair a being? 

Who can foi^et her half retiring sweets? 

God ! she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man's protection. Surely the All-seeing, 
Who joys to see us with his gifts agreeing, 

Will never give him pinions, who intreats 

Such innocence to ruin, — who vilely cheats 
A dove-like bosom. In truth there is no freeing 
One's thoughts from such a beauty ; when I hear 

A lay that once I saw her hand awake. 
Her form seems floating palpable, and near ; 

Had i e'er seen her from an arbour take 
A dewy flower, oft would that hand appear, 

And o'er my eyes the trembling moisture shake. 
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TO GEORGE FELTON MATHEW. 

Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 

And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song ; 

Nor can remembrance, Mathew ! bring to view 

A fate more pleasing, a delight more true 

Than that in which the brother Poets joy'd. 

Who with combined powers, their wit em ploy 'd 

To raise a trophy to the drama's muses. 

The thought of this great partnership diffuses 

Over the genius loving heart, a feeling 

Of all that's high, and great, and good, and healing. 

Too partial friend ! fain would I follow thee 

Past each horizon of fine poesy ; 

Fain would I echo back each pleasant note 

As o'er Sicilian seas, clear anthems float 

'Mong the light skimming gondolas far parted, 

Just when the sun his farewell beam has darted : 

But 'tis impossible ; far different cares 

Beckon me sternly from soft " Lydian airs," 

And hold my faculties so long in thrall, 

That I am oft in doubt whether at all 

I shall again see Phcebus in the morning : 

Or flush'd Aurora in the roseate dawning ! 

Or a white Naiad in a rippling stream ; 

Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam ; 

Or again witness what with thee I've seen. 

The dew by fairy feet swept from the green, 

After a night of some quamt jubilee 

Which every elf and fay had come to see : 



This snd fie two otIiBr 'Epistlea ' fonn s sepamte set. 

nitb a. half-title bearing the moUe— 

"Among Ihe rest a shepheard (though b 
"Yel hartued lo his pipe) wilh all the sk 
" His few yeeres could, began xa fit his t 

Thia is from Erowne'a 'Britannia's PastoralB.' 
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POEMB PDBLI8HED IH 1817, 

Wlien bright processions took tlieir airy march 
Beneath the ciu-ved moon's triumphal arch. 

But might I now each passing moment give 

To the coy muse, with me she would not live 

In this dark city, nor would condescend 

'Mid contradictions her delights to lend. 

Should e'er the fine-ey'd maid to me be kind, 

Ah ! surely it must be whene'er I find 

Some flowery spot, sequester'd, wild, romanlic, 

That often must have seen a poet frantic ; 

Where oaks, that erst the Druid knew, are growing. 

And flowers, the glory of one day, are blowing ; 

Where the dark-leav'd laburnum's drooping clusters 

Reflect athwart the stream their yellow lustres. 

And intertwin'd the cassia's arms unite. 

With its own drooping buds, but very white. 

Where on one side are covert branches hung, 

'Mong which the nightingales have always sung 

In ieafy quiet : where to pry, aloof, 

Atween the pillars of the sylvan roof. 

Would be to find where violet beds were nestling. 

And where the bee with cowslip bells was wrestling. 

There must be too a ruin dark, and gloomy, 

To say "joy not too much in all that's bloomy." 

Yet this is vain— O Mathew lend thy aid 
To find a place where I may greet the maid- 
Where we may soft hum.-inity put on, 
And sit, and rhyme and think on Chatterton ; 
And that warm-hearted Shakspeare sent to meet him 
Four laurell'd spirits, heaven-ward to intreat him. 
With reverence would we speak of all the sages 
Who have left streaks of light athwart their ages : 
And thou shouldst moralize on Milton's blindness, 
And mourn the fearful dearth of human kindness 
To those who strove with the bright golden wing 
Of genius, to flap away each sting 
Thrown by the pitiless world. We next could tell 
Of those who in the cause of freedom fell ; 
Of our own Alfred, of Helvetian Tell ; 
Of him whose name to ev'ry heart's a solace, 
Higb-minded and unbending William Wallace, 
While to the rugged north our musing turns 
We well might drop a tear for him, and Burns. 
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BFIBTIE TO GEOKQE FELTOH MATHEW. 

For ihee, she will thy every dwelling grace, 
And malte " a sun-shine in a shady place : " 
For thou wast once a flowret blooming wild, 
Close to the source, bright, pure, and undefil'd, 
Whence gush the streams of song : in happy hour 
Came chaste Diana from hei shady bower, 
Just as the sun was from the east uprising ; 
And, as for him some gift she was devising. 
Beheld Ihee, pluck'd thee, cast thee in the stream 
To meet her glorious brother's greeting beam. 
I marvel much that thou hast never told 
How, from a flower, into a fish of gold 
Apollo chang'd thee ; how thou next didst seem 
A black-ey'd swan upon the widening stream ; 
And when thou first didst in that mirror trace 
The placid features of a human face ; 
That thou hast never told thy travels strange, 
And all the wonders of the mazy range 
O'er pebbly crystal, and o'er golden sands ; 
Kissing thy daily food from Naiad's pearly hands. 

November, 1815, 



TO MY BROTHER GEORGE. 

Full many a dreary hour have I past. 

My brain bewilder'd, and my mind o'ercast 

With heaviness ; in seasons when I've thought 

No spherey strains by me could e'er be caught 

From the blue dome, though I to dimness gaxe 5 

On the far depth where sheeted lightning plays ; 

Or, on the wavy grass outstretch'd supinely. 

Pry 'mong the stars, to strive to think divinely ; 

That I should never hear Apollo's song, 

Though feathery clouds were floating all along ID 

The purple west, and, two bright streaks between, 

The golden lyre itself were dimly seen : 

That the still murmur of the honey bee 

Would never teach a rurai song to me : 

That the bright glance from beauty's eyelids slanting IS 

Would never make a lay of mine enchanting, 

1, jChia epistle aeems to ha7e been coraposed at Margate, for & Teiy carefnl traa- 
Eonptof it to George Keala'shaiid-writingiaanl)3eribed"Mai-eate, August i3i6". 
In Ene 11 this copy reads 'strokes' tor 'streaks', and in line 12 'faintly' ftr 
'dimly'. Another ttansoript of George Keals'a reads 'Glide ' for 'Fly' in line 20. 
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POEMS PIJ3LI3EED IS 1817. 



But there are times, when those that love the bay, 

Fiy from all sorrowing far, far away ; 20 

A sudden glow comes on them, nought they see 

In water, earth, or air, but poesy. 

It has been said, dear George, and true ! hold it, 

(For knightly Spenser to Libertas told it,) 

That when a Poet is in such a trance, 25 

In air he sees white coursers paw, and prance. 

Bestridden of gay knights, in gay apparel. 

Who at each other tilt in playful quarrel. 

And what we, ignorantly, sheet-lightning call. 

Is the swift opening of their wide portal, 30 

When the bright warder blows his trumpet clear. 

Whose tones reach nought ou earth but Poet's ear. 

When these enchanted portals open wide. 

And through the light the horsemen swiftly glide, 

The Poet's eye can reach those golden halls, E5 

And view the glory of their festivals : 

Their ladies fair, that in the distance seem 

Fit for the silv'ring of a seraph's dream ; 

Their rich brimm'd. goblets, that incessant run 

Like the bright spots that move about the sun ; 40 

And, when upheld, the wine from each bright jai 

Pours with the lustre of a falling star. 

Yet further off, are dimly seen their bowers. 

Of which, no mortal eye can reach the flowers ; 

And 'tis right just, for well Apollo knows 45 

'T would make the Poet quarrel with the rose. 

All that's reveai'd from that far seat of blisses, 

Is, the clear fountains' interchanging kisses, 

As gracefully descending, light and thin, 

S4. Libertas =Le%li Sunt. See mite, page 15. 

37. The Eratttraisiiript reads 'bright' Tor 'fair', 

42. Hnit (' Esamuier' ) notes this oompatison of poured wioo to a filling star aa 
an instanoe of Keais's early " tondency to notice evatytling too iuili30i'iiuiiia.ialy 
and withunt an eye to natnml proportion and efl^ct ". 

45. Tlie second tiaiEoript r^da ' just right '. 

48. In the first transcript, 

Is, tlie clear fountains, inierohanging kiB.?es, 

Cjrliiips the right reading. Hnnt oba^oa thin compadson with the same failt as 
ae ^; and no aids— "It was Ijy thus giving way to every idea that cameaoraas 
him, that Marine, a man of leal jioetical &noy, bnt do judgment^ oorrDpl«d the 
poetry itf Italy ; a catastioplia, which however we by no meana anticipate ftom our 
anthor, who with regard to this point is much more detidant in age than in good 
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EPIBTIS TO QEOSGE KEATS. 

Like silver streaks across a dolphin's fin. 
When he upswimmeth from the coral caves, 
And sports with half his tail above the waves. 

These wonders strang^e he sees, and many more, 

Whose head is pregnant with poetic lore. 

Should he upon an evening ramble fare 

With forehead to the soothing hreeies bate, 

Would he naught see but the dark, silent blue 

With all its diamonds trembling through and through ? 

Or the coy moon, when in the waviness 

Of whitest clouds she does her beauty dress, 

And staidly paces higher up, and higher. 

Like a sweet nun in holy-day attire? 

Ah, yes 1 much more would start into his sights 

The revelries, and mysteries of night : 

And should I ever see them, I will tell you 

Such tales as needs must with amazement speli you. 

These are the living pleasures of the bard : 
But richer far posterity's award. 
What does he murmur with his latest breath. 
While his proud eye looks through the film of death ? 
" What though I leave this dull, and earthly mould, 
"Yet shaO my spirit lofty converse hold 
'" With after times.— The patriot shall feel 
" My stern alarum, and unsheath his steel ;. 
" Or, in the senate thunder out my numbers 
"To startle princes from their easy slumbers. 
"The sage will mingle with each moral theme 
" My happy thoughts sententious ; he will teem 
" With lofty periods when my verses fire him, 
"And then I'll stoop from heaven to inspire him. 
" Lays have I left of such a dear delight 
" That maids will sing them on their bridal night. 
" Gay villagers, upon a morn of May, 
" When they have tir'd their gentle limbs with play, 
"And form'd a snowy circle on the grass, 
"And plac'd in midst of all that lovely lass 

61. ' WbsQ he upspringeth ' in the first transcript. 

60. The first transcript reads 'dolb' instead of 'does'. 

65-6. The first franscript reads — 

And should 1 ever view Ihem, I will lell ye 

Such Tales, as needs must with amazemenl spell ye. 

77. The fiiat tramoript reada, 'ihe moral theme' — the aeoond 'each' e 
the text 

86. The Erst transcript reads — 
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POBMB PTIBLiaHED IH 1B17. 

"Who chosen is their queen, — with her fine head 

"Crowned with flowers purple, white, and red : 

" For there the hlly, and the musk-rose, sighing, 

" Are emblems true of hapless lovers dying : 90 

" Between her breasts, that never yet felt trouble, 

"A bunch of violets full blown, and double, 

" Serenely sleep : — she from a casket takes 

"A little book,— and then a joy awakes 

"About each youthful heart, — ^with stifled cries, 95 

" And rubbing of white hands, and sparkling eyes : 

" For she's to read a tale of hopes, and fears ; 

" One that I foster'd in ray youthful years : 

"The pearls, that on each glist'ning circlet sleep, 

" Gush ever and anon with silent creep, 100 

"Lar'd by the innocent dimples. To sweet rest 

" Shall the dear babe, upon its mother's breast, 

" Be lulFd with songs of mine. Fair world, adieu ! 

"Thy dales, and hills, are fading from ray view ; 

"SwifUy I mount, upon wide spreading pinions, 105 

"Far from the narrow bounds of thy dominions. 

"Full joy I feel, while thus I cleave the air, 

"That my soft verse will charm thy daughters fair, 

"And warm thy sons ! " Ah, my dear friend and brother, 

Could I, at once, my mad ambition smother, 110 

For tasting joys like these, sure I should be 

Happier, and dearer to society. 

At times, 'tis true, I've felt relief from pain 

When some bright thought has dailed through my brain : 

Through all that day I've felt a g:-eater pleasure 115 

Than if I'd brought to light a hidden treasure. 

As to my sonnets, though none else should heed them, 

I feel delighted, still, that you should read them. 

Of late, too, I have had much calm enjoyment, 

Stretch'd on the grass at my best lov'd employment 120 

Of scribbling lines for you. These things I thought 

While, in my face, the freshest breeze I caught. 

E'en now I'm pillow'd on a bed of flowers 

That crowns a lofty clift, whicli proudly towers 

Above the ocean-waves. The stalks, and blades, 125 

Chequer my tablet with their quivering shades. 

On one side is a field of drooping oats. 

Through which the poppies show their scarlet coats ; 

So pert and useless, that they bring to mind 

The scarlet coats that pester human-kind. 130 

118. Tha first tiftiscript reads ' will ' for ' should '. 
12B. The first transoript reada, 'oceaa's waves'. 
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And on the other side, outspread, is seen 

Ocean's blue mantle streak'd with purple, and green. 

Now 'tis I see a canvass'd ship, and now 

Mark the bright silver curling round her prow. 

I see the lark down-dropping to his nest, 

And the broad winged sea-gull never at rest ; 

For when no more he spreads his feathers free, 

His breast is dancing on the restless sea. 

Now I direct my eyes into the west, 

Which at this moment is in sunbeams drest : 

Why westward turn ? 'Twas but to say adieu ! 

'Twas but to kiss my hand, deai- Geoige, to you ! 

^ugu'i, iSi6. 



TO CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 

Oft have you seen a swan superbly frowning, 

And with proud breast his own white shadow crowning ; 

He slants his neck beneath the waters bright 

So silently, it seems a beam of light 

Come from the galaxy : anon he sports, — 5 

With outspread wings the Naiad Zephyr courts. 

Or ruffles all the surface of the lake 

In striving from its crystal face to take 

Some diamond water drops, and them to treasure 

In milky nest, and sip them off at leisure. iO 

But not a moment can he there insure them. 

Nor to such doivny rest can he allure them ; 

For down they rush as though they would be free. 

And drop like hours into eternity. 

Just like that bird am I in loss of lirae, 15 

Whene'er I venture on the stream of rhyme ; 

139, The Srat ttaiucript reada ' towards Ihe west '. 

1, Chalks Cowden Clarke waa lorn at Enfield on the 15th of Becemliec 1787 ; ao 
that he was in his twenty-tiiTith jeai when ttis epistle was addrsBaod to him. He 
died at Villa HotbUo, Genoa, on the 13th of Match 1877, in bia ninstieth year. 
9s luaisted hie father In the school where Eeata was educated. 

Bant ranmrks in 'The Eiaminet' — "The Epistle to Mr. Clarts fa Terj amiahlB 
as well as poeticali and eqnaily hononrable te both parties,— to the young writer 
who oaJi be aogratfifnl towarda his teacher, aid to tha teacher who had the aenaeto 
perceive his genius, and the qualiliea to cail forth his affeotioi. It consists ohieBy 
of recoUecliona of what his Mend had pointed out to him in poetry and in geneisl 
taste; and the lover of Spenaer will readily jn^e of Ma preMptors qnalifioationa, 
even from a aingle triplet, in which he fa deacrihed, with a deep feeliiig of 
teipllcity (lines 36-7]." 
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With shatter'd boat, oar snapt, and canvass rent 
I slowly sail, scarce knowing my intent ; 
Still scooping up the water with my fingers, 
In which a trembling diamond never lingers. 2D 

By this, friend Charles, you may full plainly see 
Why I have never penn'd a line to thee : 
Because my thoughts were never free, and clear. 
And little fit to please a classic ear ; 

Because ray wine was of too poor a savour 25 

For one whose palate gladdens in the flavour 
Of sparkling Helicon :^small good it were 
To take him to a desert rude, and bare. 
Who had on Baise's shore reclin'd at ease, 
While Tasso's page was floating in a breeze 30 

That gave soft music from Armida's bowers. 
Mingled with fragrance from her rarest flowers : 
Small good to one who had by Mulla's stream 
Fondled the maidens with the breasts of cream ; 
Who had beheld Belphcebe in a brook, 35 

And lovely Una in a leafy nook. 
And Archimago leaning o'er his book : 
Who had of all that's sweet tasted, and seen, 
From sjlv'ry ripple, up to beauty's queen ; 
From the sequester'd haunts of gay Titania, ® 

To the blue dwelling of divine Urania : 
One, who, of late, had ta'en sweet forest walks 
With him who elegantly chats, and talks— 
The wrong'd Libertas, — who has told you stories 
Of laurel chaplets, and Apollo's glories ; 55 

Of troops chivalrous prancing through a city, 
And tearful ladies made for love, and pity ; 
With many else which I have never known. 
Thus have I thought ; and days on days have flown 
Slowly, or rapidly — unwilling still 50 

For you to try my dull, unlearned quill. 
Nor should I now, but that I've known you long ; 
That you first taught me all the sweets of song ; 
The grand, the sweet, the terse, the free, the fine ; 
What sweird with pathos, and what right divine ; 55 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 
And float along like birds o'er summer seas ; 
Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian tenderness ; 
Michael in arms, and more, meek Eve's fair slenderness. 
Who read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 60 

Up to its climax and then dying proudly? 
Who found for me the grandeur of the ode, 
44. 'Libertas'— Leigh Eimt. Seep^elS. 
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EPISTLE TO CEAELES COWDES OLAaKE. 

Growing, like Atlas, stronger from its load ? 

Who let me taste that more than cordial dram, 

The sharp, the rapier- pointed epigram ? 

ShoVd me that epic was of all the king, 

Round, vast, and spanning all like Saturn's ring ? 

You too upheld the veil from Clio's beauty, 

And pointed out the patriot's stern duty ; 

The might of Alfred, and the shaft of Tel! ; 

The hand of Brutus, that so grandly fell 

Upon a tyrant's head. Ah ! had 1 never seen, 

Or known your kindness, what might I have been ? 

What my enjoyments in my youthful years, 

Bereft of all that now my life endears ? 

And can I e'er these benefits forget ? 

And can I e'er repay the friendly debt ? 

No, doubly no ; — yet should these rhymings please, 

I shall roll on the grass with two-fold ease : 

For I have long time been my fancy feeding 

With hopes that you would one day think the reading 

Of my rough verses not an hour misspent ; 

Should it e'er be so, what a rich content ! 

Some weeks have pass'd since last I saw the spires 

In lucent Thames reflected ; — warm desires 

To see the sun o'erpeep the eastern dimness, 

And morning shadows streaking into slimness 

Across the lawny fields, and pebbly water ; 

To mark the time as they grow broad, and shorter ; 

To feel the air that plays about the hills, 

And sips its freshness from the little rills ; 

To see high, golden com wave in the light 

When Cynthia smiles upon a summer's night, 

And peers among the cloudlets jet and white. 

As though she were reclining in a bed 

Of bean blossoms, in heaven freshly shed. 

No sooner had I stepp'd into these pleasures 

Than 1 began to think of rhymes and measures : 

The air that floated by me seem'd to say 

" Write ! thou wilt never have a better day." 

And so I did. When many lines I'd written. 

Though with their grace I was not oversmitten, 

Yet, as my hand was warm, I thought I'd better 

Trust to my feelings, and write you a letter. 

Such an attempt requir'd an inspiration 

Of a peculiar sort, — a consummation ;— 

Which, had I felt, these scribblings might have been 

Verses from which the soul would never wean : 

B2 & B4. The Sist edition teaiis 'inispeni' and 'cloudlets'. 
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FOEMS PUBUSHED Uf 1817. 

But many days have passed since last my heart 

Was warm'd, luxuriously by divine Mozart ; 

By Arne delighted, or by Handel madden'd ; 

Or by the song of Erin pierc'd and sadden'd ; 

What time you were before the music sitting, 

And the rich notes to each sensation fitting. 

Since I have walk'd with you through shady lanes 

That freshly terminate in open plains, 

And revei'd in a chat that ceased not 

When at night-fall among your books we got : 

No, nor when supper came, nor after that,^ 

Nor when reluctantly I took my hat ; 

No, nor till cordially yo« shook my hand 

Mid-way between our homes ;— your accents bland 

Still sounded in my ears, when I no more 

Could hear your footsteps touch the grav'ly floor. 

Sometimes I lost them, and then found again ; 

Von chang'd the footpath for the grassy plain. 

In those still moments I have wish'd you joys 

That well you know to honor ; — " Life's very toys 

"With him," said I, "will take a pleasant charm ; 

" It cannot be that ought will work him harm." 

These thoughts now come o'er me with all their might ;— 

Again I shake your hand, — friend Charles, good night. 

Sepleinber^ iSi6. 



the gTiTBi 

findie had stonl; work to An w _. ^ 

Kotst^ turn to the posthnmons poems and comijiiie these epiatlea -with that to 
hii Hamilton EejnoHa written in 1818. 
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TO MV BROTHER GEORGE. 

Many the wonders I this day have seen ; 
The sun, when first he kist away the tears 
That fili'd the eyes of morn ; — the laurell'd peers 

Who from the feathery gold of evening lean ; — ■ 

Jaeeph Beiem preaerved a tev leaves Mm from a small oMong pocket nots-boDk, 
tearing pencilled sketches by KwXs of mde Sgarei &c-, aid what seemed to be the 
first diafls (in pencil aJso) of ttia BOimet ami Uie two quatrains of the sonnet 'To 
my Enitliera '. I oollatsd this draft with a careful transcript made by 9eorge 
Keala 'limn clf, and witli aiiother in Tqid Kesits's copy-boo^. This last does not 
vaiy from the printed teri, aitd bears no data ; but the other transcript, like that 
of file Epistle to Oeorge Keata, is Bubaciibed "Margate, Angost, 1818". In the 
draft, Hue 3 at first stood nn£nished~ 

Tliat trembled on the morning's eye 
and then — 

That irenibled in the eye of Morn 
ani finally^- ' 

That hung on Morning's cheek — the laurell'd Peers, 
wMch is the reading of George Keala'a transcript. In line 4 we have 'That' for 
'Who' in George's transcript ; while tie draft roads 'That in the Palcing (altered 
to 'feathery'] gold'. In line 6 of the draft, 'Dangers' stands cancelled in feTonr 
of ' Rocks '. Line 8 in both draft and transoiipt is — 

Musi muse on what's to come and what has been. 
In line 10 the draft reads 'silver' for 'silken', and there is ai^nceUed line Hi — 

Giving the world such snatches of delight, 
for which the reading of the text is anbstitnted. The final conplet was originaLy — 

The Sights have warmed me but without thy love. 

What Joy in Earth or Sea or Heaven above ? 
This is cancelled in tke draft m fevonr of the reading of the tait. In line 13 
George's transcript has 'thoughts' for 'thought'. Hint's 'Eiaminer' review 
contains an escoUent passage on the second qnatrain, which, he says, "passes, with 
great happiness, from the mention of physical associations to ment^ ; and conclndes 
witb a teelii^ which mnst haie struck many a centemplatiTe mind, that baa 
fonnd the sea-shcre like a border, as it were, of enctence. ... We haTe read 
somewhere the remark of a traveller, who said that when he was walking alona^t 
night-time on the sea-shore, he felt consoions of the earth, not as the common 
every day sphere it seems, tat as ono of the planets, rolling ronnd with him in 
the mightiness of space, The same feeling is common to hnaguiatioDa that are 
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The ocean with its vastness, its blue green, 
Its ships, its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its fears,— 
Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be, and what has been. 

E'en now, dear George, while this for you I write, 
Cynthia is from her silken curtains peeping 

So scantly, that it seems her bridal night. 
And she her half- disco ver'd revels keeping. 

But what, without the social thought of thee, 

Would be the wonders of the sky and sea ? 



TO ***** * 

Had I a man's fair form, then might my sighs 
Be echoed swiftly through tliat ivory shell 
Thine ear, and find thy gentle heart ; so well 

Would passion arm me for the enterprize : 

But ah ! I am no knight whose foeman dies ; 
No cuirass gUstens on my bosom's swell ; 
I am no happy shepherd of the dell 

Whose lips have trembled with a maiden's eyes. 

Yet must I dote upon thee, — call thee sweet. 
Sweeter by far than Hybla's honied roses 
When steep'd in dew rich to intoxication. 

Ah ! I will taste that dew, for me 't is meet, 
And when the moon her pallid face discloses, 
111 gather some by spells, and ii 



What though, for showing truth to flatter'd state. 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison, yet has he, 
In his immortal spirit, been as free 

As the sky-searching lark, and as elate. 

n. Tom Keata'E copy-boDk contma a ttanEoript of tMa sonnet allowing no varia- 
tion in tlie t«Et, eicept by a oopyiat's error at the end, — tlie last word, tieing 
'incantations'. There ia no heaaing ■bojondthe word 'Sonnet', no date, and no 
olne to tte identity of the person addreased. 

HI. The Hunta ("Wronged Iiibertag" and his hrother) left prison on the 2nd of 
Febraary 1815, according to Leigh Hont'a own aoconnt, thongt Thornton Hunt 
8^ the 3rd at pwe B9, tolnme I, of the ' Correapondence ' OSSlj. ProfeBEOr 
"Wilaon, ■well destiribed by Home aa "the clown of 'Blaokwood'a Magarine'", 
found sufficient gronnd here for one of the nnaeamlieat of his coarse pleasantiiea— 
tc wit the allegation that Keata ted Hunt " on the oil cakes of flattefj " till ho 
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Minion of grandeur 1 think you he did wait? 

Think you he nought but prison walls did sei 

Till, so unwilling, thou untum'dst the key ? 
Ah, no i far happier, nobler was his fate ! 
In Spenser's halls he stray'd, and bowers fair, 

Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air : 

To regions of his own his genius true 
Took happy flights. Who shall his fame inipa' 

When thou art dead, and all thy wretched cr 



How many bards gild the lapses of time ! 
A few of them have ever been the food ■ 
Of my delighted fancy, — I could brood 

Over their beauties, earthly, or sublime : 
becBmB "£3til9iit of praiE"". Eeats's real ofience was of airaa^ his Mandahf; 
nilii a radical, and his v jtnriiig to chaiaclema as "chowing tnith to £attei'd 
state" the itdiale in 'Tlie Eiamner' for whieli Hnnt and hia brother were im- 
prisoned for two years and fined a thousand poondsp^an article in which Hnnt, 
doing battle with 'The Morning Foat', thus translated the "iimgaage of adulation 
into that of Imth"; 

" What person, inaoqaainted with the troe Btat« of the case, would imaging in 
reading theae astonnding enlogias, that this 'Glory of the people' was the Btibjeot 
of millions of sbrnga aof reproaelieB ! — ... that this ' Biciter of desire ' [bra»o ! 
Meseienrs of the ' Post ' !]— this ' Adonis in loveliness ' was a corpulent man of 
fifty !— in rfiort, tbis lidiffklful, bUasfiil. vtise, pleasurable, l^ROUrabU, vir- 
(uou£, iruE^ and i^morfaf prince, was aTiolator of his word, a libertine over head 
and ears in disgrace, a deapiser of domestio ties, the oompanion of gamhlera and 
demireps, a man who has jnat closed half a century witlont one air'jle claim on the 
gratitude of Ms Qountjy, or the respect of posterity! " 

Even towa.rd3 snch a mthleaa polemio as Prcfea;"or "Wilaon one moat aeek to be 
jnst ! and I do not dcnbt that he felt called npon to oppose the Hunt set with erery 
pnjsation of "a heart as rough as Esan'a hand", but loyal enoDgh to those 
politicians whom Eeats called the Prince Beeent'a "w retched crew ". It was 

press party against Keats originated. An article celebrating " The Depaitute 
of the Proprietors of this Paper from Prison" occupied the first page of 'The 
Biaminer ' for Sunday, the 5th of Febrnarj 1815. The opening is as foUowa :— 

"The two years' impriaonment infiioted on the Proprietota of Uiia Paper fbr 
differing with the 'Morning Post' on the merita of the Prince Regent, expired on 
Thnrsday laat; and on that day aixiordingly we quitted our respective JailJ." On 
the snbjeot of how they felt on the occaaion, Hnnt eionaea himself &om particu- 
laJitj, out observea with charaoteristio pleasttntnesa, "there ia a feeling of space 
and of airy cleameaa ahont OTerything, which is alternately delightful and paiuSJ. " 
The greater part of the article ia fej from being in Hunt's best manner ; but the 
end Sonld stand on record here : " We feel that we have driven another nail cr 
two into the eld oaken edifice of English Liberty ; and if we have rapped oni 
fingera a little in the operation, it is only a langh and a wring of the hands, and 
all is as it should be," 

IV. Huntaddnoes the first line ('Esamini 
proper varietj of versif cation without a d 
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POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1817, 

And often, when I sit roe down to rliyme, 

These will in throngs before my mind intrude ■ 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 

Do they occasion ; 't is a pleasing chime. 

So the unnumber'd sounds that evening store ; 

The songs of birds — the whisp'ring of the leaves — 
The voice of waters— the great bell that heaves 

With solemn sound,— and thousand others more. 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 

Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar. 



TO A FRIEND WHO SENT ME SOME ROSES. 

As late I rambled in the happy fields, 

What time the sky-lark shakes the tremulous dew 

From his lush clover coverl ; — when anew 
Adventurous knights take up their dinted shields : 
I saw the sweetest flower wild nature yields, 

A fresh-blown musk-rose ; "t was the first that threw 

Its sweets upon the summer r graceful it grew 
As is the wand that queen Titania wields. 
And, as 1 feasted on its fragrancy, 

I thought the garden-rose it far excell'd : 
But when, O Wells ! thy roses came to me 

My sense with their deliciousness was spell'd : 
Soft voices had they, that with tender plea 

Whisper'd of peace, and truth, and friendliness unqueil'd 

Tcrj justly adds, "W no contriTanco of any sort can we pravent this fiom 
jumping ont of ths fleroic mBasnro into mere thythmicalitj,'' Clarke cecorja 
tint when this and one or two other eaily poems of Keats were first stiown hy 
him to Hunt, Horace Smith, lieing present, remarked on Its 13th line, "Wiat a 
well-condensed aspresBioit for a joutk so jmmg ! " 

V. This sonnet was addresEed to Charles "Wella, the anthoc of ' Stories after 
Natnie', 'Joseph and his Brethren', and a few fngitiTe oompositiona, Hia 
great dramatic poem, ' Joseph and hie Brethren ', proliably came ont late in 1833, 
for, though the title-page is dated 1E24, the laM at the liaik is dated 1833. The 
hook sas left in ohliTicn for something like fifty yeaia. Wells, however, lived to 
find himself fimons in 1873, on the issne of s. revised edition, whioh I had the 
pleaenre of fittin^for and seeing throngb the press for him. He died at Harseilles 
on the I7tii of Pebrnary 1879, in his 78th year, having finally correoled and 
interpolated a copy of the new edition of his great work for some fittiire re-edition. 

In Tom Koala's copy-hook this sonnet is headed "To Charles Wells on re- 
ceiving a bunch of roses," and dated "Jnne 39, 1816." In this heading the 
word ' full-blown ' stands canoelled bsfore 'roses'. The only variation beyond ' 
spelliiig and pointing Is in the last Une, which is 

Whispered of truth, Humanity and Friendliness unquellU 
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TO G. A. W. 

Nymph of the downward smile and sidelong gliince, 

In what diviner moments of the day 

Art thou most lovely?— when gone far astray 
Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance. 
Or when serenely wand'ring in a trance 

Of sober thought ? — or when starting away 

With careless robe to meet the morning ray 
Thou spar'st the flowers in thy mazy dance? 
Haply 'tis when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 

And so remain, because thou listenest : 
But thou to please wert nurtured so completely 

That 1 can never tell what mood is best 
I shall as soon pronounce which Grace more neatly 

Trips it before Apollo than the rest. 



Solitude ! if I must with tliee dwell, 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings ; climb with me the btcep, — 

Nature's observatory— whence the dell. 

Its flowery slopes, its river's crystal swell, 
May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
'Mongst boughs pavillion'd, where the deer's swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove bell. 



.... it ^age 33. 

The kolograpt inajinactipt, Leaded "To Miss Wylie , coneapouds verbatim with 
tie sonnet as pnbliabed in 1817 ; but in the two qnatrains the better punctnation 
13 tbat or tba mannscnpts ; ajid I have followed it in the tBEt. The timieenth 
1 He ahows one correction ; ' Nymph ' was originally written where ' Grace ' now 
! ^anda. In a transcript in Tom Keats's copy-liook we read 'what grace' | and 
;he sonnet is headed "SoDnelloa Lady ", and dated "Dec 1816". Cnrionsly 
'lODgh Keats's edition also reads 'grace', with a small g, as if Tom had made 
.46 "proas copy". 



February 1874) to be "Eeata's Srst published poem". In Tom Keats'a copj- 
'■Mk it ia headed "Sonaet to Solitude ", and tlndated. The only variation ia 
1 line 9,— 'I'd' for 'I'll'. 'The Eiaminer' reads 'rivers' for 'river's' in 
ne 5, and lines 9 end 10 stand thns— 

Ah ! fain would I' frequent such scenes wilh Ihee ; 
But the sweei converse of an innocent mind. 
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IH 1817. 

But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images of thoughts refin'd, 

Is my soul's pleasure ; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human-kind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 



TO MY BROTHERS. 

Smali, busy flames play through the fresh laid coals, 

And their faint cracklings o'er our silence creep 

Like whispers of the household gods that keep 
A gentle empire o'er fraternal souls. 
And while, for rhymes, 1 search around the poles, 

Your eyes are fix'd, as in poetic sleep. 

Upon the lore so voluble and deep, 
That aye at fall of night our care condoles. 
This is your birth-day Tom, and I rejoice 

That thus it passes smoothly, quietly. 
Many such eves of gently whisp'ring noise 

May we together pass, and calmly try 
What are this world's tme joys,— ere the great voice, 

From its fair face, shall bid our spirits fly. ^ 

November l8, 1816. 1 

Vm, In Tom Kea-ta's oopj-book this aonnet is headed " Writtm to lis trots J 
TomonliiaBirtMay", and&ted"Hijv. 18,1816," In lie last line the tranBcri* 
reads 'place' for 'face'. The Bonnet seems to haTO heen oimEiJlj written ■ 
pencil in -Uie note-booi referred to at page 39, immediately after tlie somiet S 
George Kaata ; bot the two qnatcaina, which fill one page, aie all that 1 fonnd oP 
this sonnet among the ELeata relics of Sevein. The qnatraiaa stajid flndlj thns 
in the draft !— 

Small flames are peeping through the fresh laid coals 
Aod their faint Crackling o'er our Silence creeps 
Like Whispers of the Household God tlial keeps 

And while for Rhpies 1 search around the Poles 
Yoijr Eyes are fix^d as in poetic sleep 
Upon the Pages Voluble and deep 

That aye at fall of Night our care condoles. 
There io a cimoelled reading at line 2, nnfinished — 

With a faint Crackling head distract.,, 
aad another at line 5~ 

And while I am thinking of a Rhyme ; 
Bind here 'seaiching' waa Bnbatitnted for 'thinking of, bBfoio the whole wai 
cancelled in ^vonr of the reading of the test. 
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Keen, fitful gusts are whisp'ring here and there 

Among the bushes half leafless, and dry ; 

The stars look very cold about the sky. 
And I have many miles on foot to fare. 
Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home's pleasant lair : 
For I am brimfull of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found ; ■- 
Of fair-hair'd Milton's eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown'd ; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown'd. 



X. 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'f is very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart's content. 

Fatigued he smks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 

X. In a tisnsoript in ttie hand-writdng of Qeorga Ke^t^ this eoiinet is snbsohbed e,a 
"Written in the Fields— June 1816". The variationg slown by this mannscript, 

liiiB i 'bright' for 'blue'; in line 5 'heart's' is written correctly, tliongh 
' hearts ' is wrongly printed in the 1317 volnme ; in line 6 ' upon a ' for ' into 
some ' 1 in hne 7 ' some ' for ' a ' i in line B ' Returning, Ihoughifu!, homeward ' 
foe ' Returning home at evening '; line 11 is 

Following the wafted Cloudlet's light career ; 
and line 14 is 

That droppeth through the Mtber sileutly. 
In Tom Keats 's copy-book the only variation from the printed tert of 1817 is in line 
4, 'bright 'for 'blue'. It io deal the sonnet waa cirefotly revised for tie 1817 
Tolome ; and it is cnriona that Keats did not find onl his indebtednesa to Milton 
fbi his "preeperous opening". Compare 'Paradise Lost ', IX. 445, 

As one vho long in popnlons City pent... 
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IN 1817, 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Phi lorn el, ^an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 

E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S HOIMER. 

Much have I travell'd in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer rul'd as his demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 

XL Cimrlea Oowim Clarke aajs,iii the artdck in 'The flentleniEiD'a MagasiM' 
refened to at page 43, that this souoet was sent to bim ^yJ Seats so as to leaeh 
him at 10 o'clook one morning wten they two haipaiiBd "at day-™iTis" after a 
night flocinntor with a COJT of Ohapman's HotnBr belunging to Mr, Slaagei Df 
'The Timea'. Mr. Lockeriampson had an nndated. mannscript of the sonnet in 
Keats's wriiing, headed "On the first looking into Chapman's Homer"; whils 
in Tom Keats^ eopy-ljook the heading is "Sonnet on looking into Chapman's 
Homer", and the dale " 1818." In that book, thongh not in the Looker-Jjampson 
majraaeript, line 5 ojEna with ' But ' instead of ' Oft '. In the mannaciript line 6 
originally read ' Which low-btow'd Homer ' ; hat ' deep ' is aahstitntei for 
' low ' ; and for line 7 we read both in the mannsoript and in the eopy-hook 

Yet could 1 never judge what men could mean. 
In line 11 lie autogiBpi. mannsoript reads 'wond'ting eyes' for 'eagle eyes'. 
The variation in line 7 is of valno in connexion with one of the reminiscenoea of 
Clarke, who says the seienth hne originally stood thna ! 

Vet could I never tell what men could mea.n 
and that Seats anhstitnted the reading of the to£t becanee he coDsideFed the 
fcat reading "bald, aod too simply wondering". Bnt he may have heen aotnated 
W another reason alao, as tima! in an article headed "Tonng Poeta" in 'The 
^aminu ' &ir llie lat of Secember 1816, Hunt had epoken in high praise of a 
set of Eeatf's manuscript poems shonn to Tiiiri, and had printed this one as given 
in Tom Seats'a oopy-book, wil^ the remark that it oontained "one inooirect 
rhyme". The only disputable rhyme is that of 'mean' and ' demesne ', and 
that is got rid of by the revision. "The reat of the composition", aays Hnnt, 
"■BiUi me esception of a little , vagnoneas in calling the Mgiona of poehy 'the 
reahns of gold ', we do not heaitate to prononnoe excellent, eapEcially the last six 
lines. The word ' swims ' ia complete ; and the whole conoinsion is equally 
powerfiil and qniet," He appears to have bocoms raeoneiled to "the realms al 
gold" in later jeara, to jodgsftDm the close of that oharmii^ work 'Imagination 
and Panoy '. Sneaking of this aonnet to says at rage 346 (I qnote the third 
edition, dated 1846), — " 'Btiaed' has been thonght by aome too violent, bnt it la 
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Then felt 1 like some watcher of the akies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortei when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 

Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 



ON LEAVING SOME FRIENDS AT AN EARLY HOUR. 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 

On heap'd up flowers, in regions clear, and far ; 
Bring me a tablet whiter than a star. 

Or hand of hymning angel, when 't is seen 

The silver strings of heavenly harp atween : 
And let there glide by many a pearly car, 
Pink robes, and wavy hair, and diamond jar, 

And half discovet'd wings, and glances keen. 

prociselr tia word required by the oooision. The Spaniard was too oiwnal and 
ardent amsn either to look, or to affect to look, ooldlj snparior to it. Sib 'eagle 
eyea ' ate from life, as maj be seen Irj Titian' Boortrait of him." Of the last line, 
which end' the poetiy of ' Imagination and Fancy', Hnnt sap " We leave the 
reader standing upon it, with all the illimitable world of thongbt and feeling 
before him, to which bis imagination will have been bronght, while jonrnejing 
through these 'realms of gold.'" 

The last four lines aeem tc be a reminisoenca cf Kcbertson'a Hiatorj of America, 
recorded by Clarke as among Keata'a later school reading; bnt, aa Tennyson 
pointed ont to Francis Palgrave ('Golden Treaanrj', 1861, page 3S0! tbe reference 
should really he to Balboa. From Hnnt'a lemaik abont the portrait it is clear 
that this was no mere slip of the pen ! Oortez was the man whom Kaats'a imagina- 
tion saw in the aitnation ; and it is to be presumed that his memory betrayed him, 
for it seems nnlikely that be met with the story elaewheie, told of Corlea. The 
passa ge of Eobertson's History of America (Works, edition of 1317) is in Volume 
Vm, page E87, 

"At length tie Indians assnred them, that from the top of the nezt mountain 
thej shonld disoover the ocean which was the object of their wishes. When, witi 
infnite toil, they had climbed up the greater part of that steep ascent, Ealboa 
oommanded his men to halt, and advanced alone to the sitiamit, that he might be 
the first who shonld enjoy a spectacle whiob he bad so long desired. As soon an 
he beheld the Sonth Sea stretching in endless proapect below him, be fell on his 
knees, and lifting up hia bands to neaven, retomed thanks to fiod, who had con- 
ducted him to a discovery so beneficial to bis conntry, and so hononrable to himaelZ 
His followers, observing his transports of j oy, msbed forward to join in hia wonder, 
BKoltation, and gratitnde." 

An aoconnt of this incident will also be fonnd in Waahington Irving's 'Voyages 
and Biscoveriea of the Companions of Columbns'. 

HL This sonnet also belongs to the Cottage in the Vale of Health, as wa are led 
to inter &om Clarke's mention of it in connezioD with Tin. U and No. XV. 
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The while let music wander round my ears, 
And as it reaches each delicious ending, 
Let me write down a line of glorious tone 
And full of many wonders of the spheres ; 
For what a height my spirit is contending ! 
'Tis not content so soon to be alone. 



ADDRESSED TO HAYDON. 
HiGHMINDEDNESS, a jealousy for good, 

A loving-kindness for the great man's fame, 

Dwells here and there with people of no name, 
In noisome alley, and in pathless wood : 
And where we think the truth least understood. 

Oft may be found a " singleness of aim," 

That ought to frighten into hooded -hame 
A money-mong'ring, pitiable brood. 
How glorious this affection for the cause 

Of stedfest genius, toiiing gallantly ! 
What when a. stout unbending champion awes 

Envy, and Malice to their native sty ? 
Unnumber'd souls breathe out a still applause. 

Proud to behold him in his country's eye. 



ADDRESSED TO THE SAME. 

Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

Who on Helvellyn's summit, wide awake. 

Catches his freshness from Archangel's wing ; 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom's sake ; 

And lo ! — whose stedfastness would never take 

A meaner sound than Raphael's whispering. 

TfU. Baniamin Robert EaydDn, iistorical paintflr, was bom on the SStli of 

jMoaiY 1TS6, and died ta his own hand on tbe fflnd of Jme lSt6, He Siad con- 

alderame Infinenoe with Eeats in the early daya of the fenoi to which this sonnet 

bslongs, and keenly appreciated the yonig poet's gejiins. This will he readily 

dlsoemed by those who loaA the letters of the two friends in a subsequent 

volnme of this edition of Eeals's works. 

XIV. This sonnet waa not originally written with a short 13th line, hnt with the line 

Of niigbly workings in some distant Mart? 

Eaydon snggeated the hiatus ; and Zests adopted ii^ In Tom Eeats's copy-book 

the sonnet is headed simply "Sonnet" and is dated ISIS merely. Theto is no 

TMiation feom the printed wsL It is almost snperSnens to identify the two men 

referred to in lie first sia lines -WOTdsworlJi and Leigh EanL 
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And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 

These, these will give the world another heart, 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings ^ — — 

Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb. 



ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 
The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds ai-e faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
That is the Grasshopper's— he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights ; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 
December ■^a, 1816. 

Clatfce records that tbis sonnet was written at leigh Hunt's cottage, on a 
ohaJlenge from Hnot. It appealed witli Hunt's soimet in 'TbB Eiimicer' for 
the 2lEt of September 1817; tut Keats's volume had already appeaiei in Jnne 
of that year. Hnnt's Bonnet in this oompatition ig aa follows : 

TO THE UMESHOPPER ABB THE CaiOKEI. 

Green little vanltei in the snnny grass 

Oatohing yonr heart np at the feel of Jnne, 

Sole voice that's he^td amiist the la^ noon, 

When ev'n the bees lag at the summoning brass i 

And yon, vaim littia honsekeepor, vho claas 

"Witi those who think the candles come too soon. 

Loving the fire, and with yonr tj-icksome tone 

Nick the glad ailont momenta u they pass ; 

Oh eweet and tiny oonsins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearti^ 

Both hsTC your snnshine | both thongh small are strong 

At jonr clear hearts; andhoth were sent on earth 

To sing in thonghtfnl ears this natoral song,— 

In doors and ont, snnuner and winter. Mirth. 

30th December, IBia 
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TO KOSCIUSKO. 



Good Kosciusko, thy great name alone 

Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling ( 
It comes upon us like the glorious pealing 

Of the wide spheres — an everlasting tone. 

And now it teDs me, that in worlds unknown, 
The names of heroes, burst from clouds concealing, 
And changed to harmonies, for ever stealing 

Through cloudless blue, and round each silver throne. 

It tells me too, that on a happy day. 
When some good spirit walks upon the earth, 

Thy name with Alfred's, and the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 

To a loud hymn, that sounds far, far away 
To where the great God lives for e 



Happy is England ! I could be content 

To see no other verdure than its own ; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romances blent ; 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 

To sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 
And half forget what world or worldling meant. 
Happy is England, sweet her artless daughters ; 

Enough their simple loveliness for me, 

Enough their whitest arms in silence clinging : 

Yet do I often warmly bum to see 

Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing, 
And float with them about the si 



XVL This sonnet was potliahed in ' The Examiner ' for iba leth ot rcTsrnarj 
1817. Tie pnnctnatim differs slighflj from thW of the 1317 volume ; SJid in the 
eigitli line we read 'around' for 'and round'. The date "Dec. i8i6" and the 
initials "J. K." appear under the aonnet in 'The Esaminer'. Keats loft line 7 
defeotive. Lord Honghton altered 'And' to 'Are' and made aence of it I think 
tte beat reyision wonid be to read 'change' for 'changed'; hot, in the ahaence 
of antljoiiCy, Eeats's own printed text is the safegt. 
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SLEEP AND POETRY. 



As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete 
Was unto me. but why that I ne might 
Rest I ne wist, for there n'as erthly wighl 



What is more gentle than a 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 
What is more tranquil than a musk-rose blowing 
In a green island, far from all men's knowing ? 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales ? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales ? 
More serene than Cordelia's countenance ? 
More full of visions than a high n 
What, but thee Sleep ? Soft closer of 
Low murmurer of tender lullabies ! 
Light hoverer around our happy pilloi 
Wreather of poppy buds, and weeping w 
Silent entangler of a beauty's tresses ! 
Most happy listener ! when the morning blesses 
Thee for enlivening a!! the cheerful eyes 
That glance so brightly at the new sun-rise. 

But what is higher beyond thought than thee ? 
Fresher than berries of a mountain tree ? 
More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, more 
Than wings of swans, than doves, than dim-seen < 









It is 



longest, entitled 'Sleep and Foetiy'. 

" "" — iBg pcctical a "'" -■-'-■- 

fit sDbjecls at 



ta food ty tte very flesire of it, and _ 
e^h to beaTei.' Nor do we like it the less for on impatient, ajid as it may be 
tbottght by some, iireiersnt aasanit npon the late French sohool of criticiem and 
monotany, which has held poeti^ cbained long eaoagb to render it scmieorbat 
indiffnant when it has got free." 
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What is it ? And to what shall I compare it ? 

It has a glory, and nought else can share it : 

The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and holy, 

Chasing away all worldliness and folly ; 

Coming sometimes like fearful claps of thunder, 

Or the low rumblings earth's regions under ; 

And sometimes like a gentle whispering 

Of all the secrets of some wond'rous thing 

That breathes about us in the vacant air ; 

So that we look around with prying stare. 

Perhaps to see shapes of light, aerial limning, 

And catcK soft floatings from a faint-heard hymning ; 

To see the laurel wreath, on high suspended, 

That is to crown our name when life is ended. 

Sometimes it gives a glory to the voice. 

And from the heart up-springs, rejoice ! rejoice t 

Sounds which will reach the Fraraer of all things, 

And die away in ardent mutterings. 

No one who once the glorious sun has seen. 
And all the clouds, and felt his bosom clean 
For his great Maker's presence, but must know 
What 't is I mean, and feel his being glow : 
Therefore no insult will I give his spirit. 
By telling what he sees from native merit. 
Poesy ! for thee I hold my pen 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven — Should I rather kneel 
Upon some mountain-top until I feel 
A glowing splendour round about me hung, 
And echo back the voice of thine own tongue ? 
O Poesy I for thee I grasp my pen 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven ; yet, to my ardent prayer, 
Yield from thy sanctuary some clear air, 
Smooth'd for intoxication by the breath 
Of flowering bays, that I may die a death 
Of luxury, and my young spirit follow 
The morning sun-beams to the great Apollo 
Like a fresh sacrifice ; or, if I can bear 
The o'erwhelming sweets, 'twill bring to me the fair 
Visions of all places : a bowery nook 
Will be elysium— an eternal book 
Whence I may copy many a lovely saying 
About the leaves, and flowers — about the playing 
Of njTnphs in woods, and fountains ; and the shade 
Keeping a silence round a sleeping maid ; 
33. Ths original edition raads 'lymuing ', 
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And many a verse from so strange influence 
That we must ever wonder how, and whence 
It came. Also imaginings will hover 
Round my fire-side, and haply there discover 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I'd wander 
In happy silence, like the clear Meander 
Through its lone vales ; and where I found a spot 
Of awfuller shade, or an enchanted grot, 
Or a green hill o'erspread with chequer'd dress 
Of flowers, and fearful from its loveliness. 
Write on my tablets all that was permitted, 
All that was for our human senses fitted. 
Then the events of this wide world I'd seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit teaze 
Till at its shoulders it should proudly see 
Wings to find out an immortality. 

Stop and consider ! life is but a day ; 
A fragile dew-drop on its perilous ivay 
From a tree's summit ; a poor Indian's sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorend. Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose's hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden's veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 

O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 

Myself in poesy ; so I may do the deed 

That my own soul has to itself decreed. 

Then will I pass the countries that I see 

In long perspective, and continually 

Taste their pure fountains. First the realm I'll pass 

Of Flora, and old Pan ; sleep in the grass. 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries. 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees ; 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces, — 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 

Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 

As hard as lips can make it : till agreed, 

A lovely tale of human life we'll read. 

And one will teach a tame dove how it best 

May fan the cool air gently o'er my rest ; 

74. l£ the uriginal editinn, ' meander ' with a small m. 
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Another, bending o'er her nimble tread, 

Wii! set a ^een robe floating round her head, 

And still will dance with ever varied ease. 

Smiling upon the flowers and the trees : 

Another will entice me on, and on 

Through almond blossoms and rich cinnamon ; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 

We rest in silence, like two gems upcurl'd 

la the recesses of a pearly shell. 

And can I ever bid these joys farewell ? 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 

Of human hearts : for lo ! I see afar, 

O'ersailing the blue cragginess, a car 

And steeds with streamy manes— the charioteer 

Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear : 

And now the numerous tramplings quiver lightly 

Along a huge cloud's ridge ; and now with sprightly 

Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silver from the sun's bright eyes. 

Still downward with capacious whirl they glide ; 

And now I see them on a green-hill's side 

In breezy rest among the nodding stalks. 

The charioteer with wond'rous gesture talks 

To the trees and mountains ; and there soon appear 

Shapes of delight, of mystery, and fear. 

Passing along before a dusky space 

Made by some mighty oaks : as they would chase 

Some ever- fleeting music on they sweep, 

Ixi ! how they murmur, laugh, and smile, and weep : 

Some with upholden hand and mouth severe ; 

Some with their faces muffled to the ear 

Between their arms ; some, clear in youthful liloom. 

Go glad and smilingly athwart Che gloom ; 

Some looking back, and some with upward gaze ; 

Yes, thousands in a thousand different ways 

Flit onward — now a lovely wreath of girls 

Dancing their sleek hair into tangled curls ; 

And now broad wings. Most awfully intent 

The driver of those steeds is forward bent, 

And seems lo listen ; O that I might know 

Ail that he writes with such a hurrying glow. 

The visions all are fled— the car is fled 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 
A sense of real things comes doubly strong. 
And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 
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My soul to nothingness : but I will strive 
Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 160 

The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it weat. 

Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that the high 
Imagination cannot freely fly 

As she was wont of old ? prepare her steeds, 165 

Paw up against the light, and. do strange deeds 
Upon the clouds ? Has she not shown us all P 
From the clear space of ether, to the small 
Breath of new buds unfolding ? From the meaning 
Of Jove's large eye-brow, lo the tender greening 170 

Of April meadows? Here her aitar shone, 
E'en in this isle ; and who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of harmony, to where it aye will poise 

Its mighty self of convoluting sound, 175 

Huge as a planet, and like that roll round, 
Eternally around a dizzy void ? 
Ay, in those days the Muses were nigh cloy'd 
With honors ; nor had any other care 
Than to sing out and sooth their wavy hair. 180 

Could all this be forgotten ? Yes, a schism 

Nurtured by foppery and barbarism. 

Made great Apollo blush for this his land. 

Men were thought wise who could not understand 

His glories : with a puling infant's force 185 

They sway'd about upon a rocking horse. 

And thought it Pegasus. Ah dismal soul'il I 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll'd 

Its gathering waves — ye felt it not. The blue 

IJar'd its eternal bosom, and the dew 190 

Of summer nights collected stili to make 

The morning precious : beauty was awake I 

Why were ye not awake? But yc were dead 

181. In Keata's eiliticni ' sdJsin ' is miKpolt ' acism,' 

lSl-312. Leigh Hniit's adroiralle qnsiitiea aa a critic wera not often Ak- 
played to tetter advajit^ tban in that part of Ms reviuw of Keaf^'s 'PoBmg' 
in 'The Ezaminer ' which deals indirectly itith this now historic passage from 
line 181 to lice 312. The following snnmary of the situation treated by Eeats 
ftmuEhes the precise critical commentary wanted for the poet's polemics ; and it 
takos jnst that Yievr of Eeata's own position that contemporary critics are now 
beeinning to l^e aa if it were a discovery of their own. Hnnt'a cleameas of 
ai^t for a mevemeit in whioh he was living and acting is truly remarkable. 
"It ia no longer", he says, "a new observation, that poeliy has of late years 
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To things ye knew not of,— were closely, wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched nile 
And compass vile : so that ye taught a school 
Of doits to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit. 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's wit. 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. lU'fated, impious race ! 
That blasphem'd the bright Lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it,— no, they went aliout, 
Holding a poor, decrepid standard out 
Mark'd with most flimsy mottos, and in large 
The name of one Boileau ! 

O ye whose charge 
It is to hover round our pleasant hills I 
Whose congregated majesty so fills 
My houndly reverence, that I cannot trace 
Your hallowed names, in this unholy place. 
So near those common folk ; did not their shames 
Affright you ? Did our old lamenting Thames 
Delight you ? Did ye never cluster round 
Delicious Avon, with a mournful sound, 
And weep? Or did ye wholly bid adieu 
To regions where no more the laurel grew ? 
Or did ye stay to give a welcoming 
To some lone spirits who could proudly sing 
Their youth away, and die ? 'T was even so : 
But let me think away those times of woe : 
Now 't is a feirer season ; ye have breathed 
Rich, benedictions o'er us ; ye have wreathed 
Fresh gai-lands : for sweet music has been heard 
In many places ; — some has been upslirr'd 



nndeigone a verj great clujigs, or raljier, to epeak properly, poetry bsa ondeigone 
DO cliaiige, but eomething wMoh vns not postry nas made nay foi (ke return 
of 3riiDflt£iD? wbicb la. Tlio school whjob. osisted till lal^y sinco the restoration 
of Dliailes ian 2d, was rsXini a Echool of wit and etlilcs in Terse, tlian any thing 
else ; nor vas the terse, iritji tie exception of IJryden's, of the host order. The 
authors, it is trae, aro to it iield in great honour. Great wit there oertainly wbs 
excellent aatfre, eioellent aense, pithy sajii^s ; and Pope distilled as m h 
poetry as oonld he got from the drawine-room world in which the art th n h ed, 
mim the fiovers and Inmrles of artificial lil^r— into that eiqolsite k il t- 

bottle of essence, the ' Eape of the Lock '. Bnt there waa little im omati a, 
of a higher order, no intense feeling of natnre, no sentimeiit, no rea m si 
lariety. Eton the writers who gsTe evidences meanwhile of a tm po tioa 
famlty, Qniy, Thomson, Akenside, and Cioliins himself, vere content wi h g a, 
deal of second-hand workmanship, and with false styles made np of othe angn 
and a certain kind of inTorted Miit. It has been thought ttot down was 
Srst poet who re-opened the true way to nature and a natnraJ style j but we hold 
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From out its crystal dwelling in a lake, 225 

By a swan's ebon bill ; from a thick brake, 

Nested and quiet in a valley mild, 

Bubbles a pipe ; fine sounds are floating wild 

About the earth : happy are ye and glad. 

These things are doubtless : yet in truth we've had 230 

Strange thunders from the potency of song ; 

Mingled indeed with what is sweet and strong, 

From majesty : but in clear truth the themes 

Are ugly cubs, the Poets Polyphernes 

Disturbing the grand sea. A drainless shower 235 

Of light is poesy ; 't is the supreme of power ; 

'T is might half slumb'ring on its own right arm. 

The very archings of her eye-lids charm 

A thousand willing agents to obey, 

And still she governs with the mildest sway : 2W 

But strength alone though of the Muses born 

Is like a fallen angel ; trees uptorn, 

Darkness, and worms, and shrouds, and sepulchres 

Delight it ; for it feeds upon the burrs. 

And thorns of life ; forgetting the great end 215 

Of poesy, that it should be a friend 

To sooth the cares, and lift the thoughts of man. 

Yet I rejoice : a myrtle fairer than 
E'er grew in Paphos, from the bitter weeds 
Lifts its sweet head into the air, and feeds 250 

A silent space with ever sprouting green. 
All tenderest birds there find a pleasant screen, 
Creep through the shade with jaunty fluttering, 
Nibble the little cupped flowers and sing. 
Then let us clear away the choaking thorns 255 

From round its gentle stem ; let the yoimg fawns, 

this to be ft mist^e, arising merely from oeitain n^atione on the put of that 
amiable lint hj no moans powerfol writer. Cowper'a atylo ia for tlte moat part as 
inierted. and artdfidal as that of the otliers ; ana ire look upon him to have bsen 
b; nature not ao great a poet aa Pope : but Pope, from certain infirmities on Ma 
yart, was thrown into the society of the world, and thus had to get what he conld 
oat of an artlfieial sphere t— Oowper, &oin ether and more distressing in^rmities, 
(nbioh b; the way the wietched snperatition that nndertook to heal, only burnt in 
apon Mm) naa confined to a etiU amallec thongli more natural epheie, and in tratk 
did net mnch with it, thoigb qnite aa mnch perhaps as was to be oipected iram an 
organization too sore almost to wima in contact with any thing. 

"It was the Lake Poets in onr opinion (however grodgingfy we say it, en some 
aooonnts) that were the first to rerive a tme taste for nature ; and like most 
EevelatioKiats, eapeeiallj of the cast whioh they have since turned ont to be, they 
went to an eitreine, caJcnlattd rather at first to make tbe readers of poetry 
disgusted with eri^inality ajid iidbere with contempt and resentment to their 
magazine common-placee. This had a bad efi'ect also in the nay of re-aotion ; 
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Yeaned in after times, when we are flown, 

Find a fresh sward beneath it, overgrown 

With simple flowers : let there nothing be 

More boisterous than a lover's bended knee ; 200 

Nought more ungentle than the placid look 

Of one who leans upon a closed book ; 

Nought more untranquii than the grassy slopes 

Between two hills. AH hail delightful hopes 1 

As she was wont, th' imagination 265 

Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone, 

And they shall be accounted poet kmgs 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 

O may these joys be ripe before I die. 

Will not some say that I presumptuously 2T0 

Have spoken ? that from hastening disgrace 

'T were better far to hide my foolish face ? 

That whining boyhood should with reverence bow 

Ere the dread thunderbolt could reach? How ! 

If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 275 

In the very fane, the light of Poesy : 

If I do fall, at least I will be laid 

Beneath the silence of a poplar shade ; 

And over me the grass shall be smooth shaven ; 

And there shall be a kind memorial graven. 2S0 

But off Despondence I miserable bane ! 

They should not know thee, who athirst to gain 

A noble end, are thirsty every hour. 

What though I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning wisdom ; though I do not knoiv 285 

mid nons of those writers haie eiei aiiicB beBn aik to free thejnaelTes ftom 
certain stabioni effeotiitioiis, whioli having b«en ignorantly oonfoimdeii by others 
with the bettor pajt of tbem, liave been retained bj their self-love with a still Ibbs 
pardonaUe want of wisdom. The graa.tor part indeed of the poetry of Mr. Sontbey, 
a weak man in all respects, is really made nj of little else. Mr. Colerid^ still 
tnBm wilb Ms poetioaf as he has done with hia metapbf siotil talent. Mr. iWib, 
in mu opinion, has a mere real tact of Itnmanity, a modeater, Shalcspe^ean 
wieiom, than any of them \ and had he writlen more, m^ht Lave delivered 
the school viotorionsly from all its defects, Bnt it ia Mr. Wordsworth -who las 
advanced it the most, and who in spits of some morbidities as well as mistaken 
theories in other respects, has oponed npon ns a fnnd of thinking and imagination, 
that rajika him as the sneoessor of the true and abundant poets of the older time. 
Poetry, like Plenty, should be renressntsd with a comneopia, bnt it ahonld be a 
real otlc ; not awelled out and inaidionslv" optytnize^ at the top, like Mr. Sonthey'a 
stale strawhorrj baskets, hot Bne and fell to tie depth, like a heap from flie 
vintage. Yet from the time of Milton tiH lately, scarcely a tree had been 
planted that oonld bs called a poet's own. People got sboota from France, that 
ended in nothing bnt a little hunen wood, itarn. which they made flutes tor yonn^ 
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The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 

Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 

Of man ; though no great minist'ring reason sort; 

Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving : yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me, and 1 glean 

Therefrom my liberty ; thence too I've seen 

The end and aim of Poesy. 'T is clear 

As anything most true ; as that the year 

Is made of the four seasons — -manifest 

As a large cross, some old cathedral's crest. 

Lifted to the white clouds. Therefore should I 

Be but the essence of deformity, 

A coward, did my very eye-lids wink 

At speaking out what I have dafd to think. 

All ! rather let me like a madman run 

Over some precipice ; let the hot sun 

Melt my Dedalian wings, and drive me do^vn 

Convuls'd and headlong ! Stay ! an inward frovvi 

Of conscience bids me be more calm awhile. 

An ocean dim, sprinkled with many an isle. 

Spreads awfully before me. How much toil I 

How many days ! what desperate turmoil ! 

Ere I can have explored its widenesses. 

Ah, what a task ! upon my bended knees, 

I could unsay those^no, impossible ! 

Impossible ! 



that Italian eansMne oonld lend, and haunted witb eiqiisitt hmnanitieB, hsid 
beooDia imisible to mortal eyas like the garden of Eden ;— 

And from tbat tinie those Graoea were not fonnd. 
These Graoes, howaier, are re-appeiriiig ; and one of the greatest evidencea ia Hie 
little TOlDme hefora ua ; for the work ia not one of mere iinita.tioni or a oompiUtion 
of Ingenions and promlsmg things tbat mei^f announoe better, and th^t after all 
might only help to keep up a had system \ bat here is a yonng poet giving himself 
np to his own irapresaions, and. revelling in real poetry for its own aafee. He has 
had his advantages, bec^Dse others have cleared Hie way into those happy bovrers ; 
bnt it shews the strength of his natnial tendency, that he has not been turned 
aside by the lingering enticenients of a former system, and by the self-love which 
interests others in enforoing tbem. We do nol^ of coorse, mean to say, tbat 
Mr. Seats baa aa mooh talent as he will have ten years hence, or tbat there 
axe no imita,tiona in his beck, of that he does not make mistakes common to 
inezperienoe ;— the reverse is inevitable at hia time ct life. 



or impressionE of the images of things, ninst he oni acqoamtanee with tie 
themselves. Bat onr asthoi has aS the sensitiveness of te 
qnisite to receive the " 
felt them deeply." 



things themselves. Bnt onr author has all the sensitiveness of temperament ri 
—isite to receive these impressions ; zui wherever he has turned hitherto he hi 
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60 POElia PDBLISEED IN 1817. 

Begun in gentleness die so away. 

E'en now all tumult from my bosom fedes : 315 

I turn full liearted to the friendly aids 

That smooth the path of honour ; brotherhood, 

And friendliness the nurse of mutual good. 

The hearty grasp that sends a pleasant sonnet 

Into the brain ere one can think upon it ; 320 

The silence when some rhymes are coming out ; 

And when they're come, the very pleasant rout ; 

The message certain to be done to-morrow. 

'T is perhaps as well that it should be to borrow 

Some precious book from out its snug retreat, 325 

To cluster round it when we next shall meet. 

Scarce can I scribble on ; for lovely airs 

Are fluttering round the room like doves in pairs ; 

Many delights of that glad day recalling, 

When first my senses caught their tender falling. 330 

And with these airs come forms of elegance 

Stooping their shoulders o'er a horse's prance, 

Careless, and grand — fingers soft and round 

Parting luxuriant curls ; — and the swift bound 

Of Bacchus from his chariot, when his eye 335 

Made Ariadne's cheek look blushingly. 

Thus 1 remember all the pleasant flow 

Of words at opening a portfolio. 

Things such as these are ever harbingers 

To trains of peaceful images : the stirs 3M 

Of a swan's neck unseen among the rushes ; 

A hnnet starting all about the bushes : 

A butterfly, with golden wings broad parted, 

Nestling a rose, convuls'd as though it smarted 

With over pleasure — many, many more, 3*5 

Might 1 indulge at large in all my store 

Of luxuries : yet I must not forget 

Sleep, quiet with his poppy coranet : 

For what there may he worthy in these rhymes 

I partly owe to him : and thus, the chimes S50 

Of friendly voices had just given place 

To as sweet a silence, when I 'gan retrace 

The pleasant day, upon a couch at ease. 

It was a poet's house who keeps the keys 

3a, Hunt's hiuae : he s^ys in "Ilie Examiner' that the poem "originateJ in 
sleeping in a room aSorned witli bnsts and piotOTM,"— "many a caat from Shout," 
B3 SMQey saya in tlie 'Letter, to Maria QiahomB.' In Hnnt'a Ooireapondenoe 
(Volmna !, page 2B9) we read— "Keati's 'Sleep and Poetry' ie a daaoription of a 
parlonr that was mine, no bigeer than an old. mansion'B oloset." Clarke eays 
i'Uentleman'B Magazine ', Febmaij 187D— "It was in tlie librsiy at Hnnt'a eottsge, 
where an eitemporaiy bedhadbeoD madenp for him onUiesofe". 
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Of pleasure's temple. Round about were hung 

The glorious features of the bards who sung 

in other ages — cold and sacred busts 

Smiled at each other. Happy he who trusts 

To clear Futurity his darling fame ! 

Then there were fauns and satyrs taking aim 

At swelling apples with a frisky leap 

And reaching fingers, 'mid a luscious heap 

Of vine-leaves. Then there rose to view a fane 

Of liny marble, and thereto a. train 

Of nymphs approaching fairly o'er the sward : 

One, loveliest, holding her white hand toward 

The dazzling sun-rise : two sisters sweet 

Bending their graceful figures till they meet 

Over the trippings of a little child : 

And some ai-e hearing, eagerly, the wild 

Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping. 

See, in another picture, nymphs are wiping 

Cheri shingly Diana's timorous limbs ; — 

A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims 

At the bath's edge, and keeps a gentle motion 

With the subsidmg crystal : as when ocean 

Heaves calmly its broad swelling smoothness o'er 

Its rocky marge, and balances once more 

The patient weeds ; that now unshent by foam 

Feel all about their undulating home. 

Sappho's meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing ; just as though the earnest frown 
Of over thinking had that moment gone 
From offher brow, and left her all alone. 

Great Alfred's too, with anxious, pitying eyes, 
As if he always listened to the sighs 
Of the goaded world ; and Kosciusko's worn 
By horrid suffrance — mightily forlorn. 

Petrarch, outstepping from the shady green. 

Starts at the sight of Laura ; nor can wean 

His eyes fiism her sweet face. Most happy they ! 

For over them was seen a free display 

Of out-spread wings, and from between them shone 

The face of Poesy : from offher throne 

She overlook'd things that I scarce could tell. 

The very sense of where I was might well 

Keep Sleep aloof: but more than that there came 

Thought after thought to nourish up the flame 
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Within my breast ; so that the morning light 
Surprised me even from a sleepless night ; 
And up I rose refresh'd, and glad, and gay, 
Resolving to begin that very day 
Tliese lines ; and howsoever they be done, 
I leave them as a father does his son. 

Himt saj3 in cdu 
imd powsrin! a nati 
Been put into worfa :— 

Tet I rejoice : a myrtle fairer ttian 

E'er grev in FapJioa, from Ijie bltt«i weeds 

Lifts Its iweet head into the sir, and feeds 

A siltnt space with ever sprouting S''een, 
" Upon the whole, Mr. Keala'a book eannot he better deserihed thaji in a conplet 
written bj Hilton when he too Tins young, and in which he evidently alludes to 
himself. It is a little InEurimt heap of 

Suoh sights as nseful poet^ dream 

On aommor eres liy haunted stream." 
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In Woodlnraaa'a oopy of ' Endjniion ' tste Pre&col tiere is s note sgaiuBt the 
paaeage "bo I will b^in" &a., line 39, Bsok I, tithe eE^ct ttisx the piMin naa 
bBfim in tiiB spring of 1817 and tinisliai in the winter ot 1817-13 ; and in the 
titb-pagB lie ills insarted April before 1818. The statement correanonda with 
Kests's own record of Maj 1817 (esb Lettersl that he was bnsjing himEBlf at 
Margate with the oommenceinent of ' Endyinion '. This reference cannot of conrae 
M to the same 'Endjmion' ("I stood tip-too upon a little hill") that he 
eipeoted to finish in one more attack when he wrote to Clarke in Deoembet 1816. 

f" obably the oonoeptioii referred to by Lord Houghton (lldine edition, page rTii) 
"long gernunatujg in his fancy" rei^ took hodilj form and sobatance, and 
at sobatance was wholly rejected, when Keats came within the radina of Haydon' a 
toio art propaganda, ibr the deaign on an ambitiona soale which the neit Spring 
vaa to eee in print, Veodhonae rooorda that at the end of the itet draft is 
written "Burtord Bridge. Nov. aS, 1817". Hia statement aato the month of 
.aane aearcelj does more than confirm the record of the aeries of docnmonta bear- 
' ;ng on this point pobhahed bj lord Honghton. Thna, the firat boot was in the 
nnblisher's hands by January 1818, and the laat was copied ont bj the 14th 
.tHaroh; the original Pre&oa, rejected npon the iiiifaTOiiraWe verdict of Eejnolds 

I and oltera of Keata'a fiienda, is dated the 18ih of March ; the Preface aa pahliabed 
ia dated the 10th of April, and went, it seems, in a letter to Reynolds of that date. 
•" The title-page oiiginally devised wm as follcras:— 

ENDYMION. 

A ROMANCE. 

By JOHN KEATS. 

"The stretched meire of an amique song." 

SSiakspearis Sonntls. 

Kn favour of the aiinple dedication as printed in the book, the following had 
ffrjn rejected ;— 

INSCRIBIlD, 



THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
(he original preface referred to above reads as fotloiFB^- 

OEIGIIJAL PEEFAOE HEJEGTED ON CONSIDEEATrOH. 
■jL great nation, the work 
l&dings and excuses are s 
bf'Jng, [hat a Preface seem; 
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A Preface, however, should be down in so many words ; and such a oae 
that by an eye-glance over the type [he Reader may catch an idea of an 
Author's modesty, and non-opinion of himself— whiti 1 sincerely hope may 
be seen in the few iiaes I have to write, notwithstanding many proverbs of 
many ages old which men find a great pleasure in receiving as gospel 

About a twelvemonth since, I published a little book of verses ; it was 
read by some dozen of my friends who lilt'd it ; and some dozen whom 
I vras unacquainted with, who did not. 

Now, when a dozen human beings are at words with anothei- dozen, it 

when excited thereto by a great love of Poeliy. I fought under disadvan- 
tages. Before I began J had no inward feel of being able to finish ; and as 
I proceeded my steps were all uncertain. So this Poem must rather be 
con^ered as ^i endeavour than a thing accomplished ; a poor prologue 
to what, if I Uve, I humbly hope to do. In duty f o the PubUc I should have 
kept it back for a year or two, knowing it to be so faulty : but I really can- 
not do so,— by repetition ray favourite passages sound vapid in my ears, 
and I would rather redeem myself with a new Poero should this one be 
found of any interest 

1 have to apologize to the lovers of simplicity for touching the spell of 
loneliness that hung about Endymion ; if any of my lines piead for me wilhi 
such people I shall be proud. 

!t has been too mudi the fashion of late to consider men bigoted and 
addicted to every word that may chance to escape their lips ; now I here 
declare that I have not any particular affection for any particular phrase, 
word, or letter in the whole affair. I have written io please myself, and in 
hopes to please others, and for a love of fame ; if I neither please myself, 
nor others, nor get fame, of what consequence is Phraseoli^y ? 

I would fain escape the bickerings that all Works not exactly in chime 
bring upon their begetters — hut this is not fair to expect, there must be con- 
versation o£ some sort and to object shows a man's consequence. In case 
of a London drisile or a Scotch mist, the following quotation from Marston 
may perhaps 'stead me as an umbrella for an hour or so: " let it be the 
curtesy of my peruser rather to pily my self-hindering labours than t^ 

One word more — for we cannot help seeing our own affairs in everyl 
pomt of view— should any one call my dedication to Chatterton affected 11 
answer as followeth : "Were I dead, sir, I should like a Book dedicated to| 



On the 27tl! of kjiril Kaats wrote tc Tiylor Bpologizing for givii^ him " all ti 
tronljle" of 'Endyniion ', and aiding, apparently in allusion to that uoBm. "it 

book pleaaei me mnoL It is very ftea from feiJta; and, aithongli tttere 

or two words I slonld wish raplaoed, I see In many places an iraproverQent gtaatl 
to the purpose ", Tho mBaanre of Keats'a fluency m oompoaition may bo •-^-•^ 

hy ohaerving the alterations recorded in Book I in tlie following pages. ■ 

'Book there appears to hare boon Imt one mannsoript, written on aiieetB of quart 
foolscap paper, and oonsiderably altared before going to press. The other t"" " 
Books were wril;ten into a blank book and aftetwarda copied on quarto fool 
nniform with that nsed for Book 1 Henoe the printer's oopy (the qDarto rai 
script) shows moch mote revision in Book I than eTsflwhere. Tne qnarto manna! 
renmned in the Taylor family till 1887, when it was sold at anotion iv Ke: 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hod^o and was honght ty a bookaellBr. With lihi 
niannEinipt I oo1iat«d the printed t«xl tbronghont before issning the litou 
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edition, the preoiims holi^roph i^i^ oanrteotiBly leaC to me b; Mi. Tajloc ; bot 
the Tariations given in Booka n, HI, and IV ftoiD the draft, I iook from Wood- 
honae's msjia&i^pt aimotationE, nnt ha^iiig bbqil the bolo^aph draft of these three 
books, the maiiDsoript of the rejected Preface (first poblished by leid Houghton 
in 1887 in the 'Life and Lottera of John Keata ') was fotmerij in the colleotion of 
Dr. John Webster, Bometime S.P. for Aherdeen. It was attached to the rejected 
title-page and dedication, the whole consisting of si£ qnsjto leaves evidentiy 
detaciiM from the Taylor mannaotipt, which, if I remember rightlv, did not hegin 
in Keata'a antograpo, bnt bad at least one leaf in another Sand, The rejected 
Preface, when I saw it in 1B90, ahowed soma oanoellings ; bnt I have mislaid 
any notes I may hare taken of them ; and, since I saw it, it has heeti sold b; ano- 
tion. The original edition of ' Endy mion ' is a handsome octavo volnme, ori^nally 
iasned in thick drab boards iabslled at the hack, iTeals'a £n<i;/wior ' — -• -"-" 



10 adapted from ShateBpeaie's seventeenth Si 

ENDYMION: 

31 Pottic l^omance. 



BY JOHN KEATS. 



LONDON: 

PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND IlESSEY, 

93, FLEET STREIi^T, 



(31 the following dedicaUon- 
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tii8 fly-titles to the four booka. The liead-liae ihrongliont is ' Endymion ' 
in Eomaii ameil oapitais, the nnmbet of the Book being indicated in amaller 
latters at tbo irmer oornerB, and tho pagoa in Arabio Chores ss naaal at the outei 
(umers. The foil page consists of S2 lines ; and the Unes exe nTunherel in tens in 
the maigin ; not Brery ton lines of terse, bnt aTory ten lines of print, bo that when 
3, &esh paiag«jili bepns with a portion of a Terse, that partioiilar veree oonnta for 
two lines. In nnmbering the lines in fives I have of oonrae oonnted by lines 



SOHHET, 

WBITTEK IB KEITS'S "ENDTMIOK," 

BY THOMAB HOOD. 

n, flitting by the brink 



Of silver falls, tt 
From clondy steepa ; and 1 grefl 

Endymion's foot was silent on 
And he bnt a bnsh'd name, that Silence keeps 

In dear Temembrance, — lonely, and forlorn, 
Singing it to herself nntdl she weeps 

Tears, that perchance still gHsten in the morn 
And as I mused, in dnll imagininga, 

There came a Sasb of garments, and I knew 
The awfol Mnse by her harmonloos wings 

Oharming the air to mnsic as she flew— 
Anon there rose an echo through the vale 
Gave back Endymion in a dreamlike tale. 



Heed's earl; poema are bnt the oommenoement of a, long seris! 
le literary art on which the impress of Eeats's genins has passed. 
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ENDYMION. 

PREFACE. 



Knowing within myself the manner in which this Poem has 
been produced, it is not without a feeling of regret that I make 

What manner I mean, will be quite clear to the reader, who 
must soon perceive great inexperience, immaturity, and every 
error denoting a feverish attempt, rather than a deed accom- 
plished. The two first books, and indeed the two last, I feel 
sensible are not of such completion as to warrant their passing 
the press ; nor should they if I thought a year's castigation 
would do them any good ; — it will not : the foundations are too 
sandy. It is just that this youngster should die away : a sad 
thought for me, if I had not some hope that while it is dwindling 
I may be plotting, and fitting myself for verses fit to live. 

This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may deserve 
a punishment ; but no feeling man will be forward to inflict it : 
he will leave me alone, with the conviction that there is not a 
fiercer hell than the failure in a great object. This is not written 
with the least atom of purpose to forestall criticisms of course, 
but from the desire I have to conciliate men who are competent 
to look, and who do look with a lealous eye, to the honor of 
English literature. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of life 
between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character 
undecided, the wayof hfe uncertain, the ambition thick- s ighted : 
thence proceeds mawkishness, and all the thousand bitters 
which those men I speak of must necessarily taste in going 
>over the following pages. 

I hope I have not m too late a day touched the beautiful 
mythology of Greece, and dulled its brightness : for I wish to 
try once more,' before 1 bid it farewell. 



^ WtmdtiouBe uotfis — **Thifl alluded to his then intention of writ 
«n the fall of Hyperion. He oomineDDed thia ^em : but, tbanka 1/ 
nho fell foal of thia work, he diasoutiiined it Tbe fragment wi 
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ENDYMION. 

BOOK I. 

A THING of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. S 

■ Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

i Spite of despondence, of the inhuman deai th 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darkened ways ID 

Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon. 
Trees old, and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 15 

With the green world they live in ; and clear rilts 

I. The manuscript ahowB no Tariation in tils renowned opsnii^ line \ bnt mj 
friend ths late Sir Benj amin "Ward EiohardBon told me tliat liis friend Mr. Henry 
Stephens of FinoMey, who wao a fellow alndent in medicine with Keats, and lived 
in the same rooms with him for a time, preseired the recollection of an earlier 
opening line, Keats is aaid to have written the liie, presnmablj in some rongh 
draft of his intended opening, thna— 

A thing of baauty is a constant joy : 
the tradition is that hia friend, on hearing this, prononnoed the opening line " a 
fine line, hnt wanting something," and that Keats pondered it over, and at length 
broke ont with an inspired "I We it," and set down the household word ttat 
now stands at the head of the poem. 

9. In tte mannsoripl, 'nays' stands altered lo 'days'. 
13, Instead of line 13 there were originallj three lines in the manuscript: 
From our dark Spirits, and before us dances 
Like glitter on the points of Arthur's Lances. 
Of these bright powers are the Sun, and Moon... 
Bnt before the mannsoript went to press Keats rejected the medieval allnsion, and 
supplied tie reading of the test. 
15. In the mannsoript. 
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7a ESDYMION. 

That for themselves a, cooling covert make 
'Gainst the hot season ; the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read ; 
An endless fountain of immortal drink. 
Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 

Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour ; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple's self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite. 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether they be shine, or gloom o'ercast. 
They always must be with us, or we die. 

Therefore, 'tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our own vallies ; so I will begin 
Now while I cannot hear the city's din ; 
Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests ; while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, I'll smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 
^itH' streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimm'd and white, 

SO. The majmsoript reads — 

Of these loo are the grandeur of the dooms... 

31. Compare Thomson's ' Seasons ' (Winter, line 432) ■ 

And lold high oonverse with the mighlj dead. 

24. In tiie m^nEcript, 

29. In the manuscript. 

And passion, poetry, giories mfinile,.., 

BO. Keata origimallj wrote ttis word ' vermi] ' both here and in ] 
this Book. Wliether lie adopted it from Spenser or some oUier mil 
not! bnt in Spenser it is 'vermeil' : see 'Faerie Qaeene,' Book n 
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Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 
I must be near the middle of my story. 
O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half finish'd : but let Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 
Be all about me when I make an end. 
And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thot:ght into a wilderness : 
There let its trumpet blow, and quickly dress 
My uncertain path with green, that I may speed 
Easily onward, thorough flowers and weed. 

Upon the sides of Latmus was outspread 
A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into e'er-hanging boughs, and precious fruits. 
And it had gloomy shades, sequestered deep, 
Where no man went ; and If from shepherd's keep 
A lamb stray'd far a-down those inmost glens. 
Never again saw he the happy pens 
Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 
Over the hills at every nightfall went. 
Among the shepherds, 'twas believed ever. 
That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but pass'd unworried 
By angry wolf, or pard with prying head, 
Until it came to some unfooted plains 
Where fed the herds of Pan : aye great his gains 
Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny. 
And ivy banks ; all leading pleasantly 
To a wride lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of turf and slanting branches ; who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above. 
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Edg'd round with dark tree tops ? through which a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A httle cloud would move across the blue. 

Full in the middle of this p 

There stood a marble altar, with a 

Of flowers budded newly ; and the dew 
Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve, 
And so the dawned light in pomp receive. 
For 'twas the morn : Apollo's upward fire 95 

Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
^brightness so unsully'd, that therein 
"A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 

Into the winds : rain-scented eglantine 100 

Gave temperate sweets to that weD-wooing sun ; 
The lark was lost in him ; cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass ; 
Man's voice was on the mountains ; and the mass 
Of nature's lives and wonders puls'd tenfold, 105 

To feel this sun-rise and its glories old. 

Now while the silent workings of the dawn 
Were busiest, into that self-same lawn 
All suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded ; 110 

Who gathering round the altar, seem'd to pry 
Earnestly round as wishing to espy 
Some folk of holiday : nor had they waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were sated 
With a faint breath of music, which ev'n then 115 

Fill'd out its voice, and di'd away again. 
Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 
To light-hung leaves, in smoothest echoes breaking 
Through copse-clad vallies, — ere their death, o'ertaking 120 
The suTgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 



_ ^ Jg, 'coming light' for 'dawntd lighl'. 

sJ. O^ceUed mannaeript residinc: ' puie ' £>r ' flue '. 

107. In the mannacript, originaCj, 'these silent woikings', altered to 'the', 
but finally changed la«k ugain to ' these '. 

IIB. In tie mannscript the oontraotion for 'even ' is dearly 'e'en', not 'ev'n' 
as is the ptijited text. 

119, CaaceUed mannacript rea4ing, 'and' for 'in', 
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Fair faces and a rush of garments white, 

Plainer and plainer showing, till at last 

Into the widest alley they all past, 

Making directly for the woodland altar. 

O kindly muse ! let not my weak tongue faulter 

In telling of this goodly company. 

Of their old piety, and of their glee : 

But let a portion of ethereal dew 

Fall on my head, and presently unmew 

My soul ; that I may dare, in wayfaring, 

"" r where old Chaucer us'd to sing. 



Leading the way, young damsels danced along, 136 

Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 
Each having a white wicker over briram'd 
With April's tender younglings : next, well trimm'd, 
A crowd of shepherds with as sunburnt looks 
As may be read of in Arcadian books ; 140 

Such as sat listening round Apollo's pipe, 
When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 
Let his divinity o'erflowing die 
In music, through the vales of Thessaly : 
Some idly trail'd their sheep-hooks on the ground, 145 

And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 
With ebon-dpped flutes : close after these, 

135. Tho mannaoript tas ' showing ', KeatE'B naod orthograpi j, the first 
edition 'shewing'. 

138. In the mannscript Keats had cancelled the whole of jia imocation, 
saorifidng with it the IotbIj line 127 ; hnt tJio passage was Si illy reatoied by 
means of a {Hnoilled Stel. 

132. The word ' DnmBw ' , in the sense cf enfrancliise, raaj proliahlj' be a relic 
of Shakespearean stndj. Gompaie 'Eomeo and Juliet', Act IQ, Scene iv, 

To-night she is mew'd op to her hsaTineas. 
13B, This and the nert two Unes originally stood thos ; 

In front some pretty Damsels danced along, 
Bearing the Burden of a shepherd Song ; 

and even then he had hegnn to writ-e 'may day Song' instead of 'shepherd 
Song ', Then there ie an intermediate reading for line 135, hefore that of the 
test is aapplied — 

And in the front young Damsels danced a!ong, 
while twc rejected marginal readings for line 137 axe — 



144. The alinsion is to the etory of Apollo's nine years' sojcn; 
ae the herdsman of Admetcs, when banished trom Oljmpus for kilhng 
vho had forged the thunder-bolts wherewith £scnlapiiis had been slaii 
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Now coming from beneath the forest trees, 
A venerable priest full soberly, 

Begirt with rainistring looks : alway his eye 150 

Stedfast upon the matted turf he kept, 
And after him his sacred vestments swept. 
From his right hand there swung a. vase, milk-white, 
Of mingled wine, out-sparkling generous light ; 
And in his left he held a basket full 155 

Of all sweet kerbs that searching eye could cull : 
Wild thyme, and valley-lillies whiter still 
Than Leda's love, and cresses from the rill. 
His aged head, crowned with beechen wreath, 
Seera'd like a poll of ivy in the teeth 160 

Of winter hoar. Then came another crowd 
Of shepherds, lifting in due time aloud 
Their share of the ditty. After them appear'd, 
Up-followed by a multitude that rear'd 
Their voices to the clouds, a fair wrought car, 165 

Easily rolling so as scarce to mar 
The freedom of three steeds of dapple brown : 
Who stood therein did seem of great renown 
Among the throng. His youth was fully blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown ; 170 

And, for those simple times, his garments were 
A chieftain king's : beneath his breast, half bare, 
Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 
A smile was on his countenance ; he seem^, 175 

a lookers on, like one who dreara'd 

■t vnth niinisfring looks' is oertainlj wliat Koats wrotsi and I 
can ie no donlit as to the memiLg— Eurrounded liy people wlmafl 
Jisir eagernesB "to do thair miniBtaring pait 
mplet originallj- stood tioa — 

Of mingled wines, outsparkling like the Stars- 
tie less Tigotone reading of the teit "being evidently supplied to get rid of the 
falae rhyme. The bare idea of rlmninB ' vase ' and ' siars ' shows that Keats 
no longer prononncfld ' vase ' aa if it rSjmed witli ' pace ', as at page 21 of this 
volume. 

1B7. The motive of amending the rhTioa was probahly not the only one for the 
neit erasnre. Lines 157 and lB3 were originally — 

Wild thyme, and valley lillius wliite as Leda's 

Bosom, and choicest strips from mountain Cedars. 

Then 'blossoms from the rill' has plfi«e in the manoaeript Tisfiira the final 

'cresses from the rill' is anpplied. 'Whiter than Ledi'a love' (Jnplter in 

Hie fbnn of a swanl is an obviously better comparison tban 'white a^ Leda's 

lOS.'lnthemaiinactipt, ' o' the Ditly.' 

188. In tie mannscript, ' sal ' is here oanoelled in fivonr of ' stood '. 
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Of idleness in groves Elysian : 

But there were some who feeiingly could scan 

A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 180 

Through his forgotten hands : then would they sigh, 

And think of yellow leaves, of owlets' cry. 

Of logs pil'd solemnly. — Ah, well-a-day, 

Why should our young Endymion pine away I 

Soon the assembly, in a circle rang'd, 185 

Stood silent round the slirlne : each look was chang'd 
To sudden veneration ; women meek 
Beckon'd their sons to silence ; while each cheek 
Of virgin bloom pal'd gently for slight fear. 
Endymion too, without a forest peer, 190 

Stood, wan, and pale, and with an awed face, 
Among his brothers of the mountain chace. 
In midst of all, the venerable priest 
E/d them with joy from greatest to the least, 
And, after lifting up his aged hands, 19S 

Thus spake he ; " Men of Latmos 1 shepherd bands ! 
Whose care it is to guard a thousand iiocks ; 
Whether descended from beneath the rocks 
That overtop your mountains ; whether come 
From vallies where the pipe is never dumb ; 200 

Or from your swelling downs, where sweet air stirs 
Blue hare-bells lightly, and where prickly furze 
Buds lavish gold ; or ye, whose precious charge 
Nibble their till at ocean's very marge, 

Whose mellow reeds are touch'd with sounds forlorn 205 
By the dim echoes of old Triton's horn : 
Mothers and wives ! whc* day by day prepare 
The scrip, with needments, for the mountain air ; 

191. Cancelled mannscript reading, ' a bowed face ' ftir ' an awed face '. 
208. Tie wiitei is ibe ' (Jnirterly Eeview ' ■wbom Shelley apoEtrophiaBl ag 
Thon Doteiess Hot on a remembered name ! 
Bocusea Keata of mventing (or as he put it 'spawning'! certain words, among 
whlcii waa 'needments'. Had the "noteless blot's" reading extended far 
enough, he might hare fonnd this word in almost tlie same context in Epensei'a 
'Faerie Qneene' (Book I, Canto n, stanza 35) : 

and eke behind, 
Hifl scrip did hang, in wbicb his needments be did bind. 
In Canto i of the aame Book, statias 6, the same word ooonia in conneiion with 
bail instead of scrip ■. 

Behind ber faire swat a Dnarfe did lag, 

Or wearied with bearing of her hag 
OfneBdmentsathiahack. 
Oild'miiiti and needmenti are not wholly obsolete eiea yet in some parta of England. 
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And all ye gentle girls who foster up 

Udderless lambs, and in a Uttle cup 

Will put choice honey for a favoured youlh : 

Yea, every one attend ! for in good truth 

Our vows are wanting to our great god Pan. 

Are not our lowing heifers sleeker than 

Night-swollen mushrooms? Are not our wide plain 

Speckled with countless fleeces ? Have not rains 

Green'd over April's lap? No howling sad 

Sickens our fearful ewes ; and we have had 

Great bounty from Endymion our lord. 

The earth is glad ; the merry lark has pour'd 

His early song against yon breezy sky, 

That spreads so clear o'er our solemnity." 

Thus ending, on the shrine he heap'd a spire 
Of teeming sweets, enkindling sacred fire ; 
Anon he stain'd the thick and spongy sod 
With wine, in honor of the shepherd-god. 
Now while the earth was drinking it, and while 
Bay leaves were crackling in the fragrant pile. 
And gummy frankincense was sparkling bright 
'Neath smothering parsley, and a hazy light 
Spread greyly eastward, thus a chorus sang : 

" O THOU, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peaceflitness ; 
Who lov'st to see the hamadryads dress 

232. It was the Hjrmn to Pan baginning beta that the Jonng ji 
ngagad m the oompoailioQ of ' Endymion ' was mdoBed to recite in th! 
(W dsw rth, on tie SBth of December 1317, at Haydon's \i>T"<'- ^•' 

da th t the elder poet pronouiiced it "a veiy prettj piai 
th gh his wn magnif cent Bonnat, 

Th6 world 15 too mnch with os, 

h w tb t he waa not alw&jB in a mood to qontomn the poetie-imagiDativa sspBcta 

f tnr pen t« "a Pagan aookled In a creed outworn." Hote the ooinoidencB 

betw th ooupiet in the text, lines 205-6, and the end of that Bonnet ; 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Hava glimpea that wonld make me lesa forlorn ; 
Have sight of Protana rising from the sea i 
Or heat old Triton blow Sis wreathed torn. 
In reapeot of thia noble hTnm to Pan it ia north while to save from the not 
nnkin£y thongh desperate!; inaccnrate notice of Eeala pabli^d in the ' Edin- 
bnrg'u Milew for Angrat 1830 the aporeeiative remark that thia is "a ohorai 
b jmn addressed to the a jlvan daitj, which appaara to us to be full of beantf ; aad 
reminds ns, in many placea, of the finest atmins of Sicilian or English poetry." 
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Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds — 

In desolaie places, where dank moisture breeds ElO 

The pipy hemlock to strang'e overgrowth ; 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx^do thou now, 

By thy love's milky brow ! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran, ZSS 

Hear us, great Pan ! 

"O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly 'mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 

Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 250 

Of thine enmossed realms : O thou, to whom 
Broad leaved fig trees even now foredoom 
Their ripen'd fruitage ; yellow girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our village .^as 
Their fairest blossom'd beans and poppied corn ; ESS 

The chuckling linnet its five young unborn. 
To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent up butterflies 
Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completions — be quickly near, E60 

246. CancBlled mannEcript reading — 

The beautiful iale of Syiim seeina to hafe entered into Keits'a aoni, and not 
nnnatnrallj". Compare ftiis "witi the tender passage, 

Telling iia how fair, tremtling Sjrini fled 

Aroadmn Pan, 
and 30 on (page 11 of the present volntoel. 

348. The verb to passion is another of the words which the "notelaaa hlot" in 
the ' Qnarlerly Eeview ' aocnaed Keats of inventing. Spenser, as we have seen, 
■wss a soiiled book to him ; so that it is not sti^nge be ignored the passage is 
'The Faerie Qneane' (Boot n, Canto is, staim 41), 

Great minder had the knight to see the maid 

Go stracgolj passioned. 
Bnt Shakespeare seems to have been a sealed boot too, at all events dniing those 
seasons in which be took the lihertj accorded by Shelley of spilling the orer- 
flowiig venom Smm his &ng3 ! otherwise he might have discovered anoh passages 

Madam, 'twas Ariadne passioning 

For Thessns' perjniy and nnjnst flight ; 

'Two Gentlemen of Verona', Act IV, Scene iv, lines 172-3. 
And shall not myself ■ ■ . passion as they 

"" st', iotV, Scene i, lines 2M. 

doteth 
IS and Adonis ', line 105S. 
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"Thou, to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing' sei'vice ; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare while in half sleeping fit ; 
Or upward ragged precipices flit 
To save poor lambkins from the eagle's maw ; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again ; 
Or to tread breathless round the frothy main, 
And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiads' cells. 
And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peeping ; 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 
The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak apples, and fir cones brown — 
By all the echoes that about thee ring. 
Hear us, O satyr king ! 

" Hearkener to the loud clapping shears 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender com 
Anger our huntsmen : Breather round our farm; 
To keep off mildews, and all weather harms ; 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 
That come a swooning over hollow grounds. 
And wither drearily on barren moors : 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge — see, 
Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows ! 

" Be still the unimaginable lodge 
For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 

263. In tlie mannsoript and in the irat edition we read 'fami' f 
272. Cancellei mannscript reading — 

To tumble them into fair Naiads Cells. 



333. TliBEiitniiscriptreads'Hunlsmen', the fitat edition 

' M Aeats made this slisht change in a wii _^ 

[nso. to Pan by tlie ancients Keat^ seems to 



moat unlikely that Seats made this slight change in a wrong direction. 



have prderred that of the 

293. The qnot^tioD marks beie and at the close of tlie hymn are not in the fitat 
edition, nor in the mannEoript ; Intthay are in the coi'reoted copy. 
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Then leave the naked brain : be still the leaven, 

That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 

Gives it a touch ethereal — a new birth : 

Be still a symbol of immensity ; 

A firmament reflected in a. sea ; 300 

An element filling the space between ; 

An unknown — but no more : we humbly screen 

With uplift hands our foreheads, lowly bending. 

And giving out a shout most heaven rending. 

Conjure thee to receive our humble Psean, 305 

Upon thy Mount Lycean '. " 

Even while they brought the burden to a close, 
A shout from the whole multitude arose. 
That lingered in the air like dying rolls 
Of abrupt thunder, when Ionian shoals 310 

Of dolphins bob their noses through the brine. 
Meantime, on shady levels, mossy fine. 
Young companies nimbly began dancing 
To the swift treble pipe, and humming string. 
Aye, those fair living forms swam heavenly 31S 

To tunes forgotten — out of memory : 
Fair creatures ! whose young children's children bred 
Thermopyije its heroes — not yet dead. 
But in old marbles ever beautiful. 

High genitors, unconscious did they cull 320 

Time's sweet first-fruits— they dandd to weariness, 
And then in quiet circles did they press 
The hillock turf, and caught the latter end 
Of some strange history, potent to send 
A young mind from its bodily tenement. 325 

Or they might watch the quo it -pitchers, intent 
On either side ; pitying the sad death 
Of Hyacinthus, when the cruel breath 
Of Zephyr slew him, — Zephyr penitent. 

Who now, ere Phcebus mounts the firmament, 330 

Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain. 
The archers too, upon a wider plain, 
Beside the feathery whizzing of the shaft. 
And the dull twanging bowstring, and the raft 

;07. The contraction ' E'en ' is in the raannscript | bnt the first edition reads 

tofarhyth- 

Tbe hatetol mesaengera of heiTy things, 
Of daith and dolor telling sad tidings, 
I. DonhUess meant to refer speoially to tlia Elgin marbles. 
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Branch down sweeping from a tall ash top, 335 

Call'd up a thousand thoughts to envelope 

Those who would watch. Perhaps, the trembling knee 

And frantic gape of lonely Niobe, 

Poor, lonely Niobe ! when her lovely young 

Were dead and gone, and her caressing tongue 310 

Lay a lost thing upon her paly lip. 

And very, very deadliness did nip 

Her motherly cheeks. Arous'd from this sad mood 

By one, who at a distance loud halloo'd. 

Uplifting his strong bow into the air, 315 

Many might after brighter visions stare : 

After the Argonauts, m blind amaze 

Tossing about on Neptune's restless ways. 

Until, from the horizon's vaulted side, 

There shot a golden splendour far and wide, 3S0 

Spangling those million poutings of the brine 

With quivering ore : 'tivas even an aivful shine 

From the exaltation of Apollo's bow ; 

A heavenly beacon in their dreary woe. 

Who thus were ripe for high contemplating, 355 

Might turn their steps towards the sober ring 

Where sat Endyinion and the aged priest 

336. Tha mannsoricj gires no help to thia Bomewhat aiLiig line. It stands 
thera precisely as in Keats's printed test. It seema more likely that he meant 
the heavy monosyllaMe ' Bianch ' to do dntj for a whole foot or time-liBat than 
that he aooidentally let drop the second syllable of ■ downwsird ' for eiample. 

339. This line is pnnctnatfld as in Keats's edition ; the mannsaipt gives no 
stops whatever in it. 

347. The reference here ia to the passage from the second Book of the ' Argoiantica' 
of Apollonlns Ehodina, beginning at verse 674 (loroi Si AijioSs vih<, i.i.A,), which 
Shelley had in mind when (Prose Works, Volmne DI, page £8) ha ajtaded to the 
ipollo " BO finely described 1^ Apollonins Ehodins when the dazzling radiance of 
his haantifal limbu suddenly shons over the dsik Eiiine." 

Eight glorious before their wondering sight 

Appeared the child of Late, travelling swift 

Fiom Lihya northwards to the honndiesE realms 

Of man that dwell beyond the northern wind. 

The blight cnrls dnstered ronnd abont his cheeks 

Like streaining gold : he bore a silver bow 

In his left hand, and o'er his shoulder slang 

A quiver i and beneath his feet divine 

The iiiland trembled, and great waves came np 

Out of the sea and broke npon tha shore. 
The paassge was kindly rendered for ma as above by the late Mi, E. C. Day, who 
thus saved me the necessity of giving it in prose or in the stiff and not very 
aocniate rendering of Green or one of the still poorer translators of Apollonins 
Khodins. 

352. In Eeats's edition 'even' is here printed in fnll; bnt in the mannscript it 
is contracted to 'e'en '. 
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'Mong shepherds gone in eld, whose looks increas'd 

The silveiy setting^ of their mortal star. 

There they discours'd upon the fragile bar 

That keeps us from our homes ethereal ; 

And what our duties there : to nightly call 

Vesper, the beauty-crest of summer weather ; 

To summon all the downiest clouds together 

For the sun's purple couch ; to emulate 

In ministring the potent rule of fate 

With speed of fire-tail'd exhalations ; 

To tint her pallid cheek ivith bloom, who cons 

Sweet poesy by moonlight : besides these, 

A world of other unguess'd offices. 

Anon they wander'd, by divine converse, 

Into Elysium ; vieing to rehearse 

Each one his own anticipated bliss. 

One felt heart-certain that he could not miss 

His quick gone love, among fair blossom'd boughs. 

Where every zephyr-sigh pouts, and endows 

Her lips with music for the welcoming. 

Another wish'd, mid that eternal spring. 

To meet his rosy child, with feathery sails. 

Sweeping, eye-earnestly, through almond vales : 

Who, suddenly, should stoop through the smooth wir 

And with the balmiest leaves his temples bind ; 

And, ever after, through those regions be 

His messenger, his little Mercury. 

Some were athirst in soul to see again 

Their fellow huntsmen o'er the wide champaign 

In times long past ; to sit with them, and talk 

Of all the chances in their earthly walk ; 

Comparing, joyfully, their plenteous stores 

Of happiness, to when upon the moors. 

Benighted, close they huddled from the cold. 

And shar'd their famish'd scrips. Thus all out-told 

Their fond imaginations, — saving him 

Whose eyelids curlain'd up their jewels dim, 

Endymion : yet hourly had he striven 

To hide the cankering venom, that had riven 

His feinting recollections. Now indeed 

His senses had swoon'd off; he did not heed 

The sudden silence, or the whispers low, 

Or the old eyes dissolving at his woe, 

36S. In the majinacript, 'preny cheek', with 'pallid' and 'war 
marginal iiltematiTes. 
386. In the mannsoript, 'campaign'. 
3S9. Caacolled manascript reaoing, 'present ' for 'ptenleoua'. 
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Or anxious calls, or close of trembling palms, 

Or maiden's sigh, that grief itself embalms ; 

But in the self-same fixed trance he kept, 

Like one who on the earth had never slept. 

Aye, even as dead-still as a marble man, 405 

Frozen in that old tale Arabian. 

Who whispers him so pantingly and dose? 
Peona, his sweet sister : of all those, 
His friends, the dearest. Hushing signs she made, 
And breath'd a sister's sorrow to persuade 410 

A yielding up, a cradling on her care. 
Her eloquence did breathe away the cui-sejj 
She led him, like some midnight spirit nurse 
Of happy changes in emphatic dreams, 
Along a path between two little streams, — 415 

Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow. 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small ; 
Until they came to where these streamlets fall, 
With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush, IS" 

Into a river, clear, brimful, and flush 
With crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 
A little shallop, floating there hard by. 
Pointed its beak over the fringed bank ; 
And soon it lightly dipt, and rose, and sank, 425 

40S-B, There are sflYeral epzaodeg in ' The Tlionsajid sai One mgbis ' that miglit . 
possibly be cited la CDnoenion with thia couplet -, hnt I consider the aUuaiiiii to be 
to tjis laic generall; assooiat^d with the nuie of Zobeide, its n^iiiilHU',— that la to 
Ewthe Eldest Ladj'a Story in 'The Porter Kid the Three Ladies of Baghdad.' 

In line 406 the mannBCript sbowB a cancelled reading, 'Silting' for 'Frozen'; 
and iiimiedia1«iy after this line the following pnssage is obliloratcd in favcnr of 
nhit nov stands as lines 407 to 412 i 

Now happily, Ihete silling on the gras.^ 
Was fair Peona, a most lender Lass, 
And his sweel sister ; who, upriang, went 
With stifled sobs, and o'er his shoulder leant. 
Putting ber trembling hand against his cheek 
She said : ' My dear Endymion, lei us seek 
A pleasant bower where Ihoo ma/st rest apart, 
And ease in slumber thine afllicted heart : 
Come my own dearest brother : these our friends 
Will joy in thinking thou dost sleep where bends 
Our freshening River through yon birchen grove : 
Do come now I' Could he gainsay her who strove, 
So soothingly, to breathe away a Curse? 
Sweet md tender as this pnaeage is, no one will donbt the eicellenee of the self, 
crlticiBni wMoh led to the suhetitntion of the six eiqnisite lines new standing in 
place of it ; bnt it was a aad miscarriage of fine intention that, in mskijig th 
change, the poet left line 411 rhynielesa. 
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And dipt again, with Ihe young couple's weight, — 

Peona guiding, through the water straight, 

Towards a bowery island opposite ; 

Which gaining presently, she steered light 

Into a shady, fresh, and ripply cove, 130 

Where nested was an arbour, overwove 

By many a summer's silent fingering ; 

To whose cool bosom she was ns'd to bring 

Her playmates, with their needle broidery. 

And minstrel memories of tiroes gone by. 435 

So she was gently glad to see him laid 
Under her favourite bower's quiet shade. 
On her own couch, new made of flower leaves, 
Dry'd carefully on the cooler side of sheaves 
When last the sun his autumn tresses shook, 440 

And the tann'd harvesters rich armfuls took. 
Soon was he quieted to slumbrous rest : 
But, ere it crept upon him, he had prest 
Poena's busy hand against his lips. 

And still, a sleeping, held her finger-tips 445 

In tender pressure. And as a willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Wmdingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace : so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 450 

;33. lo the ua.nnacfipt, ' With ' is here strnck ont in feionr of' By '. 
40. Keata has here sacrificed, no donbt properlj, a very pretty picture, consial- 
of eleven lines almok cat of the mmnaoript. The whole passage originally 
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wigs, might all be heard. 

O magic sleep 1 O comfortable bird, 
That broodeat o'er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hush'd and smooth I O unconfin'd 
Restraint I imprisoned liberty ! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 
Echoing grottos, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight ; aye, to all the mazy world 
Of silvery enchantment ! — who, upfurl'd 
Beneath thy drowsy wing a tiiple hour. 
But renovates and lives ? — Thus, in the bower, 
Endymion was calm'd to life again. 
Opening his eyelids with a healthier brain, 
He said : " I feel this thine endearing love 
All through my bosom : thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
About me ; and the pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes, — the very home and hnunt 
Of sisterly affection. Can I want 
Aught else, aught nearer heaven, than such tears ? 
Yet dry them up, in bidding hence all fears 
That, any longer, I will pass niy days 
Alone and sad. No, I will once more raise 
My voice upon the mountain -heights ; once more 



. . .n ue firat in the Dthei Ehonld have been intolerable to ois esqamte and 
cnltiTated em \ Mt this ms of course no iiuiDVs,tii>ii ef his : he most have met 
with it OTGT And over ngain in his Etndies of earher English poets. 

454. Tho maamscript reads 'o' the mind ' for ' of the mind '. 

466. This line k tie remnant of fine which origiaallj stood for it in the mann- 

A cheerfuller resignmenl, and a smile 
For his fair Sisttr Howiiig IJUe 111^ Xile 
Through all the chajinela of lier pieiy. 
He said : ' Dear Maid, may I this nionieiit die, 
If I feel not this thine endearing Love,,, 
470. In the mannscript, line 469 was originally followed by the thrdo lines— 
From woodbine hedges such a moiiiing feel. 
As do those brighter drops, thai twinkling steal 
Through those pressed lashes, from the blossom'd plant,,, 
vhich Eeats rejected for the tbiee Hues in the text. la line 472 be had altered 
'those' to 'iliy'm pencil; and it is at least probable that the aduption of ' those ' 
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Make my horn parley from their foreheads hoa.r : 
Again my trooping hounds their tongues shall loll 
Around the breathed boar : again I'll poll 
The fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow : 
And, when the pleasant sun is getting low, 
Again I'll linger in a sloping mead 
To hear the speckled thrushes, and see feed 
Our idle sheep. So be thou cheered sweet. 
And, if thy lute is here, softly intreat 
My soul to keep in its resolved course." 

Hereat Peona, in their silver source, 
Shut her pure sorrow drops with glad exclaim, 
And look a lute, from which there pulsing came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which her voice should wander. 'Twas a lay 
More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child ; 
And nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange. Surely some influence rare 
Went, spiritual, through the damsel's hand ; 
For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spann'd 
The quick invisible strings, even though she saw 
Endymion's spirit melt away and thaw 
Before the deep intoxication. 
But soon she came, with sudden burst, upon 
Her self-possession — swung the lute aside, 

480. Compare Thomson's 'Seaaona', Winter, lines 816-17 :.- 
tha IffODping deer 
Elesp on tlis new fallen snow. 
494-5. Tiiia couplet is marginally snbstitnled in the mannacript for 
Ing ail lines : 

Nroie forest.wild, more subtle- carionced 
Than can be told by raisrlal : even wed 



And mingle too the Nightingale's complain 
Caught in its hundredth echo; 'twould be vajn ;... 
Strikingly charaeleriatic as this is of the ruling mood of Keats, one cscnot regret 
the litealitj of rejection whioii threw it aside for the inoompaiable raferenoe to 
Pan's mother in the couplet of the test. 

496, In the mannsotipt, this line begins with 'For,' 'And ' being jottei as a 
BJggestion in Ihs margin. 

502. The nae of this word ' intosication ' a.' a fnll ficc-ayllahle word accented 
on the final Bylkbie, and a simQit nsa of man^ words terminating in ion, has 
been a topic of frsqnent oensnra with Keats's critics ; bnt this was merely another 
Eliaaiethan Hcenee reproduced. Here is one of many instanoea &om Sbakeapeaie 
( 'Eomeo and Jnliet' Act m, Scene V. line Effl : 

Some say the laik maiies sweet diTision. 
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83 EMDTMIOH. Book 1 

And earnestly said ; " Brother, 'tis vain to hide 505 

That thou dost know of things mysterious, 

Immortal, starry ; such alone could thus 

Weigh down thy nature. Hast thou sinn'd in au^ht 

Offensive to the heavenly powers ? Caught 

A Paphian dove upon a message sent? 510 

Thy deathful bow against some deer-herd bent 

Sacred to Dian ? Haply, thou hast seen 

Her naked limbs among the alders green ; 

And that, alas ! is death. No, I can tiace 

Something more high perplexing in thy face ! " 515 

Endymion look'd at her, and press'd her hand, 
And said, "Art thou so pale, who wast so bland 
And merry in our meadows? How is this ? 
Tell me thine ailment : tell me all amiss !— 
Ah ! thou hast been unhappy at the change 520 

Wrought suddenly in me. What indeed more strange ? 
Or more complete to overwhelm surmise? 

sad here is one from Spenser ( ' Taeeie Qneane ', Book m, CantQ Tiii, stanza, 1 ) : 
Ld oft as I this history record 

My lieart dotl melt with mecie compaasion, 

To think iow canselesBe, at her ownc accord, 

This ^entls dajuEoll whom I write npon. 

Should plunged ho in sncli a,ffliction,,. 
Spenser, indeed, s^vailed himself so often and so nnspmin^lj- of tiiB facile way of 
rhyming and ECinning tliat it raay well have happened that Keats'a ardent 
fLdimtation for the elder poet led him to think even this a ieautj to is imitated. 
513. Cajicelled mannscripl^ reading 'on flags and rushes for 'among the 

614 Compie ' Borneo and Jnliet, ' Act Q, Scene ii, line 34 : 

And the place death, censideruig: vhc thou art. 
616. This speech of Peona's was originally much longer; the manosoripl 
eKowb the following lines, sttnok cut tor the reading of the test ; 

And I do pray liiee by thy ulmosl aim 

To leU me all. No little fault or blame 

Canst thou lay on me for a teasing Girl ; 

Ever as an unfathomable pearl 

Has been tby secrecy to me : but now 

I needs must hunger after il, and vow 

To be its jealous Guardian for aye. 

Uttering these words she got nigb and more nigh. 
And put at last her arms about bis neck : 
Nor was there any , ungentle check, 

Nor any frown, or stir dissatisfied, 
But smooth compliance, and a lender slide 
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Eook I. EHDYMIOH. SB 

Ambition is no sluggard : 'tis no priie, 

That toiling years would put within my grasp, 

That I have sigh'd for : with so deadly gasp 525 

No man e'er panted for a mortal love. 

So all have set my heavier grief above 

These things which happen. Rightly have they done : 

I, who still saw the horizontal sun 

Heave his broad shoulder o'er the edge of the world, 530 

Out-facing Lucifer, and then had hurl'd 

My spear aloft, as signal for the chace — 

I, who, for very sport of heart, would race 

With my own steed from Araby ; pluck down 

A vulture from his towery perching ; frown 535 

A lion into growling, loth retire — 

To lose, at once, all my toil breeding fire, 

And sink thus low ! but I will ease my breast 

Of secret grief, here in this bowery nest. 

"This river does not see the naked sky, 5i0 

Till it begins to progress silverly 
Around the western border of the wood, 
Whence, from a certain spot, its winding flood 
Seems at the distance like a crescent moon : 
And in that nook, the very pride of June, as 

B30. In llie mojLnacript ws read 'o' the world' for 'of the world'. Comp^e 
Thomson, ' Winter ', lines 780-1, 

the horimiital sun, 

B3L The laat of the stsua to disappear before the rising snn. Ovid Esy: 
(' Uetaimiiphozes ', Book Q, versos 114-15), 

DifEiiginiit st^s ; qnarom agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et cceli statione novisEimns esit. 
536. In tlie mannscripi, 'grumbling' ia canosiled for 'growling', 
539. This oonplet ia anbatitntGd in the mannsoiipt for the erasod couplet— 
And come to such a Ghost as I am now ! 
But listen, Sisler, I will tell the how. 
Probably ' the ' was meant for ' thee ' ; bnt perhaps not. 
5iS. Instead of this and the following hne, the mannsciipt oiiginali; had ais 

Of balmy air, sweel blooms, and coverts fresh 

Has been outshed ; yes, all that cotild enmesh 

Our human senses— make us fealty sware 

To gadding Flora. Id this grateful lair 

Have I been used to pass my weary eaves ; 
and hefore thesa lines were <ancelled, 'this' wag altered to 'that' in the first of 
them : the sscond and third Keats worked upon in pencil, transposing and 
erasiiig ; hot the intention ia not now to be made out ; ' sware ' in the tonrtb 
stands preanmahly tor 'swear' i in the fifUi 'gadding Flora' is atrnck through 
in pencil, while ' In ' is changed to ' To ' and back again to ' In '. 
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Had I been us'd to pass my weary eves ; 

The rather for the sun unwilling leaves 

So dear a picture of his sovereign power, 

And I could witness his most kmgly hour, 

When he doth tighten up the golden reins, 550 

And paces leisurely down amber plains 

His snorting four. Now when his chariot last 

Its beams against the zodiac -lion cast, 

There blossom'd suddenly a magic bed 

Of sacred ditamy, and poppies red : 555 

At which I wondered greatly, knowing well 

That but one night had wrought this flowery spell ; 

And, sitting down close by, began to muse 

What it might mean. Perhaps, thought I, Morpheus, 

In passing here, his owlet pinions shook ; 569 

Or, it may be, ere matron Night uptook 

Her ebon urn, young Mercury, by stealth, 

Hid dipt his rod in it : such garland wealth 

Came not by common growth. Thus on I thought. 

Until ray head was dizzy and distraught. 5G5 

Moreover, through the dancing poppies stole 

A breeze, most softly lulling to my soul ; 

And shaping visions all about my sight 

Of colours, wings, and bursts of spangly light ; 

The which became more strange, and strange, and dim, 570 

And then were gulph'd in a tumultuous swim ; 

And then I fell asleep. Ah, can I tell 

The enchantment that afterwards befel P 

Yet it was but a dream : yet such a dream 

That never tongue, although it overteem 575 

With mellow utterance, like a cavern spring. 

Could figure out and to conception bring 

All I beheld and felt. Methought I lay 

Watching the zenith, where the milky way 

560. lu tha firat edition, 'lighten' for 'tighten'. 

555. In the inajinBcript anj in tka first edition we real 'ditamy'. I have 
not sarxeeAeA ia inding ihi ort'bogcs.pby elsewlieTe; but I see na reason for 
donbtiiig that Keats met with it sotaewhere and preferred it to diliany. In 
Philemon EoUand'a Pliny, vhsre it migbt have been expected to ooonr, I can 
find no moTB Bngliah eqiiiTalent fot duMminiia than diciaame ( tat it ia worth 
noting thai thiee modern langungea drop the n and not the ni — tliiia, Italian 
ditla^, Spanish dtctanio, and rrenoh dictame ; and in times when spelling 
was more or leas optional some daasioal English wilier may well bave done the 

561. This line first sfaod in the manuscript tbns— 

Or it may be [hat, ere still Night upiook... 
573. This line is ^ven as in the mannscript and in Koala's edition. I snppoae 
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Among the stars in virgin splendour pours ; 

And travelling my eye, until the doors 

Of heaven appear'd to open for my flight, 

1 became loth and fearful to alight 

From such high soaring by a downward glance : 

So kept me stedfast in that airj' trance, 

Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 

When, presently, the stars began to glide, 

And faint away, before my eager view : 

At which I sigh'd that I could not pursue, 

And dropt my vision to the horizon's verge ; 

And lo ! from opening clouds, 1 saw emerge 

The loveliest moon, that ever silver'd o'er 

A shell for Neptune's goblet : she did soar 

So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 

Commingling with her argent spheres did roll 

Through clear and cloudy, even when she went 

At last into a dark and vapoury tent — 

Whereat, raethought, the lidless-eyed train 

Of planets all were in the blue again. 

To commune with those orbs, once more 1 rais'd 

My sight right upward : but it was quite daz'd 

By a bright something, saihng down apace. 

Making me quickly veil my eyes and face ; 

Again I look'd, and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies 1 

Whence that completed form of all completeness? 

Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness ? 

Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O where 

Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair ? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun ; 

Not — thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 

Such follying before thee — yet she had, 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad ; 

And they were simply gordian'd up and braided, 

Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 

Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed brow ; 

The which were blended in, I know not how, 

With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 

532. Cancelled majiiiECript reading 'seemed ' for 'appear'd'. 
596. Conipare Ttiomson's 'SeasonB,' 'Spring,' line 332, 
From clear to cloudy tossed. 
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Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs, 

That, when I think thereon, my spirit clings 620 

And plays about its fancy, til] the stings 

Of human neighbourhood envenom all. 

Unto what awful power shall I call ? 

To what high fane ? — Ah ! see her hovering feet, 

More bluely vein'd, more soft, more whitely sweet 625 

Than those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 

From out her cradle shell. The wind out-blows 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavillion ; 

'Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 630 

Over the darkest, lushest blue-beU bed, 

Haodfuls of daisies." — " Endymion, tow strange ! 

Dream within dream ! " — " She took an airy range, 

And then, towards me, like a very maid. 

Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid, 636 

And press'd me by the hand : Ah ,' 'twas too much ; 

Methought I fainted at the charmed touch, 

Yet held my recollection, even as one 

Who dives three fathoms where the waters run 

Gurgling in beds of coral : for anon, 630 

1 felt upraounted in that region 

Where falling stars dart their artillery forth, 

And eagles struggle with the buifeting north 

That ballances the heavy meteor-stone ;— 

Felt too, I was not fearful, nor alone, 635 

But lapp'd and luli'd along the dangerous sky. 

Soon, as it seem'd, we left our journeying high. 

And straightway into frightful eddies swoop'd ; 

Such as aye muster where grey time has scoop'd 

Huge dens and caverns in a mountain's side : 650 

B21. In tlie mamiacriff^ 'fawns' is hare struck ont and 'plays' insertsd, 

624. This transition mto the present and seeming-^ctnal as Endymion relates 
tlie vision that seems to him snoh a desperate reality ma; perhaps ho selected as 
one of the fiasss of highest imaginative valns in the poem. 

630. Cancelled mannscript reading, 'wast' for 'wert'. 

632. CsJioelled mannscript reading, 'bud-slajs' for 'daisies'. 

638. In this instanoe the eontractoi form ' e'en ' was deliberately altered to 
' even ' in the mannscript. It is ' even ' in the first edition. 

641. See note to verse 603. 

646. This tine stood differently in the ntanisoript at first, and «aa fo11on>ed h^ 
two others, now etmck ont. — thns : 

But lapp'd and luli'd ir 
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There hollow sounds arous'd me, and I sigh'd 

To faint once more by looking on my bliss — 

! was distracted ; madly did 1 kiss 

The wooing arms which held me, and did give 

My eyes at once to death ; but 'twas to live, 655 

To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 

Of kind and passionate looks ; to count, and count 

The moinents, by some greedy help that seem'd 

A second self, that each might be redeem'd 

And plunder'd of its load of blessedness. 660 

Ah, desperate mortal ! I e'en dar'd to press 

Her very cheek against my crowned lip, 

And, at that moment, felt my body dip 

Into a warmer air : a moment more, 

Our feet were soft in flowers. There was store 665 

Of newest joys upon that alp. Sometimes 

A scent of violets, and blossoming hmes, 

Loiter'd around us ; then of honey cells. 

Made delicate from all white-flower bells ; 

And once, above the edges of our nest, 670 

An arch face peep'd, — an Oread as I guess'd. 

151. In tMa Ike tbe maie violent ezpression 'died ' is jndicioiisly Enperaedeii 

iOl. In the mannscrijil, 'e'en', not ' 
ne alionU rule here, teoaaae tie prei 




O sacrilegious 

On such a daring th 

Would sicken al it, as would beaten bounds 

Scare the elysian Nightingales. 
Setween these obliterated lines is e, chafls of rebbed-onC pencillings, of which the 
senae is so &i recorerable tliat we ean safdv call them trial lines, a,ad not a con- 
tinnona passage. Two fresh starts are maSe in plioe of ' Hurry o'er ', camelj, 
'Sounds past o'er' and 'Sianding o'er'. Then there la the whole line 

Mingling the whisptring of Lily Bells,,, 
and then 

Came little faintest 
'Past' being snbBtitnted for 'Came' in ths margin! then comes again theTariant 

Mingled with whisperings of Lily Bells... 
FinallT in enpplying mai^iitally the reading of the teit, * There were stores ' was 
altered to 'There was store'. The nae of 'a!p' in tl;e singular aa a common 
nonn, though nnnsnal, is notpecniiai to Keats, lllilton has it in 'Paradise Lost', 
Book n, line 620— 

O'er many a fiery many a frozen Alp | 
and in ' Samson Agonistea ', hne 823— 

Nor breath of vemal air from snowy A)p, 
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"Why did I dream that sleep o'er-power'd me 
In midst of all this heaven? Why not see, 
Far off, the shadows of his pinions dark, 
And stare them from me? But no, like a spark 
That needs must die, although its little beam 
Reflects upon a diamond, my sweet dream 
Fell into nothing — into stupid sleep. 
And so it was, until a gentle creep, 
A careful moving caught my waking ears, 
And up I started ; Ah ! my sighs, my tears, 
My clenched hands ; — for lo ! the poppies hung 
Dew-dabbled on their stalks, the ouzel sung 
A heavy ditty, and the sulien day 
Had chidden herald Hesperus away. 
With leaden looks : the solitary breeze 
Bluster'd, and slept, and its wild self did teaze 
With wayward melancholy ; and I thought, 
Mark me, Peona ! that sometimes it brought 
Faint fare -thee- wells, and sigb-shriiled adieus !— 
Away I wander'd — all the pleasant hues 
Of heaven and earth had faded ; deepest shades 
Were deepest dungeons ; heaths and sunny glades 
Were full of pestilent light ; our taintless rills 
Seem'd sooty, and o'er-spread with upturn'd gills 
Of dying iish ; the vermeil rose had blown 
In frightful scarlet, and its thorns out-grown 
Like spiked aloe. If an innocent bird 
Before my heedless footsteps stirr'd, and stin'd 
In little journeys, I beheld in it 
A disguis'd demon, missioned to knit 
My soul with under darkness ; to entice 
My stumblings down some monstrous precipice : 
Therefore I eager followed, and did curse 
The disappointment. Time, that aged nurse, 
Rock'd me to patience. Now, thank gentle heaven ! 
These things, with all their comfortings, are given 
To my down-sunken hours, and with thee. 
Sweet sister, help to stem the ebbing sea 
Of weary life." 

Thus ended he, and both 
Sat silent : for the maid was very loth 
To answer ; feeling well that breathed words 
Would all be lost, unheard, and vain as swords 
Against the enchased crocodile, or leaps 
Of grasshoppers against the sun. She weeps, 
And wonders ; struggles to devise some blame ; 
To put Oil such a look as would say. Shame 
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Book t. EESYUON. 95 

On this poor weakness/ but, for all her strife, 

Slie could as soon have crush'd away the life 

From a sick dove. At length, to break the pause, 720 

She said with, trembling chance ; "Is this the cause? 

This all? Yet it is strange, and sad, alas ! 

That one who through this middle earth should pass 

Most like a sojourning demi-god, and leave 

His name upon the harp-string, should acliieve 725 

No higher bard than simple maidenhood, 

Singing alone, and fearfully, — how the blood 

Left his young cheek ; and how he us'd to stray 

He knew not where ; and how he would say, nay, 

If any said 'twas love : and yet 'twas love ; 730 

What could it be but love? How a ring-dove 

Let fall a sprig of yew tree in his path ; 

And how he di'd : and then, that love doth scathe. 

The gentle heart, as northern blasts do roses ; 

And then the ballad of his sad life closes ''35 

With sighs, and an alas ! — Endymion ! 

Be rather in the trumpet's mouth, — anon 

Among the winds at large— that all may hearken ! 

Although, before the crystal heavens darken, 

I watch and dote upon the silver lakes 740 

Pictur'd in western cloudiness, that takes 

The semblance of gold rocks and bright gold sands, 

Islands, and creeks, and amber-fretted strands 

With horses prancing o'er them, palaces 

And towers of amethyst, — ^would I so tea^e T45 

My pleasant days, because I could not mount 

Into those regions ? The Morphean fount 

Of that fine clement that visions, dreams, 

And fitful ivhims of sleep are made of, streams 

719. Compare ThomBon's 'Seasons ', 'Winter', line 374 — 

And cnislied ont lives, by seorat barbarous nays. 
722. There is & rejected passage here in the mannscnpl, which sfaiids thus : — 

This all? Yet it is wonderful— exceeding— 

And yet a shallow dieam, for ever breeding 

Tempestuous Wealher in that very Soul 

That should lie twice content, twice smoolb, twice whole. 

As is a double Peach. 'Tis sad Alas ! 
In altering Uiis for tlie rts&ag of tlie teit Eeata left the liss tims, siiort hy a foot, 

This all ? Yet it is sad Alas I 
The words ' strange and ' aoem to have been pnt in in proof. 

727. The adjective 'young' before 'hlood^ is atmcS ont in the mmnacript, 

739, 'Wha.t though ' is bare altered in the inanaacript to 'Although', 

741, In the mannscript, 'Pight among' was the first csading here, tiien 



I 'The'in the mannscripttefore' Morphea! 
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EHDYMIOII. 

Into its airy channels with so subtle, 

So thin a breathing, not the spider's shuttle. 

Circled a million times within the space 

Of a swallow's nest-door, could delay a trace, 

A tinting of its quality : how light 

Must dreams themselves be ; seeing they're more 

Than the mere nothing that engenders them ! 

Then wherefore sully the entrusted gem 

Of high and noble life with thoughts so sick ? 

Why pierce high-fronted honour to the quick 

For nothing but a dream ? " Hereat the youth 

Look'd up : a conflicting of shame and ruth 

Was in his plaited bi-ow : yet, his eyelids 

Widened a little, as when Zephyr bids 

A little breeze to creep between the fans 

Of careless butterflies : amid his pains 

He seem'd to taste a drop of manna-dew. 

Full palatable ; and a colour grew 

Upon his cheek, while thus he llfeful spake. 

" Peona ! ever have I long'd to slake 
My thirst for the world's praises : nothing base, 
No merely slumberous phantasm, could unlace 
The stubborn canvas for my voyage prepar'd — 
Though now 'tis tatter'd ; leaving my bark bar'd 
And sullenly drifting ; yet my higher hope 
Is of too wide, too rainbow-large a scope, 
To fret at myriads of earthly wrecks. 



76£ in the majmaoript ' pleated ' for ' plaited '. 
764. The wori ' breeze ' floca not occur here in tlie miiinsGritit, which gireg 
'Bi-eath', that word icing written orer 'Puff', struck out The sspressioc 
' fans ', though a little whimaioal, is a rich s,n3 happy designation of the wings ef 
bntteifijes. 

770. Lord Tennyaon ewod to a mere accident thia piecedent for tie tenu ho 
applied to the coinage of his predecessor Wordsworth — 

Of him win uttered nothing hase. 
In tlie mannsoririt the finals of thia conplot were originally 'mean' scd 
' unseam ' ; and Keats discovered that those wotda did not rhyme, hefore parting 
with the mtinnacript. 
776. The original lines in the mannsoript at this point arc — 
To fret at myriads of earthly wrecks. 
Wherein iies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to blending pleasureable : 
And that delight is the most treasureable 
That iQakes the richest Alehyniy. Behold 
The clear Religion of Heaven 1 Fold 
A Rose leaf &c 
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Wherein lies happiness ? In that which hecks 

Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence ; tilt we shine, 

Full alchemiz'd, and free of space. Behold 730 

The clear religion of heaven I Fold 

A rose leaf round thy finger's taperness, 

And soothe thy lips : hist, when the airy stress 

Of music's kiss impregnates the free winds, 

And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 785 

jEolian magic from their lucid wombs : 

Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs ; 

Old ditties sigh above their father's grave ; 

Ghosts of melodious prophecyings rave 

Round every spot where trod Apollo's foot ; 790 

Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 

Wliere long ago a giant battle was ; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 

In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 

Feel we these things?— that moment have we slept 795 

Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

Is like a floating spirit's. But there are 

Richer entanglements, enthralments far 

More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 

To the chief intensity : the crown of these BOO 

Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 

Upon the forehead of humanity. 

All its more ponderous and bulky worth 

Is friendship, whence there ever issues forth 

This BppeuB to hue bees next slterel lo 

To fret at siglji of this world's losses. For behold 

Wherein lies happiness Peooa, Fold 

A Rose leaf &c. 
Bnt the words 'at sight ' ara aeparately oancelled, as if that line iei leen set to 
'riglita before thfl wMe pmsage was strnok out, and the aii iines of the printed 
toit sopplied in the margin. The reading of the loit was supplied in a letter 
ftom Ksats to Tijlor hearing the postmark " Hsjnpsteid, 30 Jan, 1818 "i Irat in 
that letter line 781 reads 

The dear religion of Heaveii-Peona ) fold,,, 
is to the pronnnciation of ' religion ' as fenr foil s jlkbles, sse note to lino 603. 
735. CaacBlled line in the mannsodpt— 

And, syinpathelicsny, unconfines 
Btmok out donhtlssa on iccoast of the &lse rhjme. 
7E6. ' Elolian ' in the first edition, 
790. In the manuscript, 'irod ' is snbstltoted for 'louch'd '. The first edition ; 

794. In the raaniiBCript, 'spot' is atmok ont in fiTOOr of 'place', • 

796. Unhappily the maanscript gives no trace of the line which may well 'ha.n 
iiaapp«ared in transcription and left this one rhymeless. 
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A steady splendour ; but at the tip-top, EOS 

There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 

Of light, and that is love : its influence, 

Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, 

At which we start and fret ; till in the end. 

Melting into its radiance, we blend, ^ 810 

Mingle, and so become a part of it,— 

Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 

So wingedly ; when we combine therewith. 

Life's self is nourish'd by its proper pith, 

And we are nurtured like a pelican brood. 8IE 

Aye, so delicious is the unsating food. 

That men, who might have tower'd in the van 

Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow from the coming step of time 

All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime B2t 

Left by men-slugs and human serpentry. 

Have been content to let occasion die, 

Whilst they did sleep in love's elysium. 

And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb. 

Than speak against this ardent listlessness : S2S 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 

The world with benefits unknowingly ; 

As does the nightingale, upperched high, 

And cloister'd among cool and bunched leaves — 

She sings but to her love, nor e'er conceives 830 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 

Just so may love, although 'tis understood 

The mere commingling of passionate breath, 

Produce more than our searching witnesseth ; 

What I know not : but who, of men, can tell £3S 

That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would swell 

To melting pulp, that fish would have bright m^l, 

The earth its dower of river, wood, and vale. 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 

The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, SM 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet 

If human souls did never kiss and greet? 

" Now, if this earthly love has power to make 
Men's being mortal, immortal ; to shake 
Ambition from their memories, and brim M£ 



)!13. In ths maansoript, 'amalgamate' crigiimUy stoi^ in the plso' 
. 'combine'. 

; I 833. Oancollei mannscript teadiiE, ' Whiles ' for ' Whilst '. 
; ; 844. 'Man's' inatead of 'MenV in tie mannsoript, bat there ia an 'e' 
• 'rilled OTiiT the ' a ' as if for conaideratioc. 
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Their measure of content ; what merest whim, 

Seems all this poor endeavour after fame, 

To one, who keeps within his steadfast aim 

A love immortal, an immortal too. 

Look not so wilder'd ; for these things are true, 850 

And never can be born of atomies 

That buzz about our slumbers, like brain-flies. 

Leaving us fancy-sick. No, no, I'm sure. 

My restless spirit never could endure 

To brood so long upon one luxury, S55 

Unless it did, though fearfully, espy 

A hope beyond the shadow of a dream. 

My sayings will the less obscured seem. 

When I have told thee how my waking sight 

Has made me scruple whether that same night 89) 

Was pass'd in dreaming. Hearken, sweet Peona ! 

Beyond the matron-temple of Latona, 

Which we should see but for these darkening boughs. 

Lies a deep hollow, from whose ragged brows 

Bushes and trees do lean all round athwart 8S5 

And meet so nearly, that with wings outraught. 

And Epreaded tail, a vulture could not glide 

Past them, but he must brush on every side. 

Some mouldei-'d steps lead into this cool cell, 

Far as the slabbed margin of a well, 870 

Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye 

Right upward, through the bushes, to the sky. 

Oft have I brought thee flowers, on their stalks set 

Like vestal primroses, but dark velvet 

Edges them round, and they have golden pits ; 875 

'Twas there I got them, from the gaps and slits 

In a mossy stone, that sometimes was my seat, 

847. Tbis line originall; began with 'Shews', — dteied in the m^iacript 

849. In the imnnacript thus — 

A Love immortal, and immortal too. 
The ' ira ' of the first ' immortal ' is nndcrlined in pencil and the word ' both ' 
pencilled over ; Wt it ia not cleaF whether the writing is Keata's. In hia e^iition 
we have ' an ' for ' aod ', which appeura to bo the right reading, thongh from the 
bowilderment^of Feona wo may proanmo that Keats aaw bis meaning nai not tctj 
olaw. The aignment seoms to be, if a mere earthly lave baa power to removo am- 
Mtion, bow mnch more nnworthy an object mnat tame eeem to bini who cheriahss 
^ nadjing love for an immortal heing- 

862. Cancelled maniiaoript reading, 'Beliiad ihe little Temple'. 

887. The word 'spreaded,' notwilbstandins the objections of 'The Qnarterly^ 

BBTJew,' was used again in 'Hyperion,' Book I, '. '^ 

ijii DOW, from, forth the gloom their plnmea inunense ; I ', 
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When all above was faint with mid-day heat. 

And there in strife no burning thoughts to heed, 

I'd bubble up the water througt a reed ; 

So reaching back to boy-hood ; make me ships 

Of moulted feathers, touchwood, alder chips. 

With leaves stuck in them ; and the Neptune be 

Of their petty ocean. Oftener, heavily, 

When love-lorn hours had left me less a child, 

I sat contemplating the figures wild 

Of o'er-head clouds melting the mirror through. 

Upon a day, while thus I watch'd, by flew 

A cloudy Cupid, with his bow and quiver ; 

So plainly chaiactefd, no breeze would shiver 

The happ^ chance ; so happy, I was fain 

To follow it upon the open plain. 

And, therefore, was just going ; when, behold 1 

A wonder, fair as any I have told — 

The same bright face I tasted in my sleep, 

Smiling in the clear well. My heart did leap 

896. This and tliB followiiig line take the placs of twenty whkl 
frtood in the marmsoripfc- They are as follows i 

In the green openmg smiling. Gods thai keep, 
Mercifullj', a lUIle strength of heart 
UnkiU'd in us by raving, pang ajid smart : 
And do preserve it like a lilly root, 
Thai, in another spring, it may oulshoot 
From its wintry prison ; let this hour go 
Drawling along ils heavy weight of woe 
And leave me living I 'Tis not more than need— 
Your veriest help. Ah 1 how long did I feed 
On thit ctystaUine life of Portraiture ! 
How hover'd breathless at the tender lure I 
How many limes dimpled the watery glass 

And leave the liquid smooth again, how mad I 

My Life into the compass of a Nut 

Or all my breathing and shut 

To a scanty suaw. To look ahove I feard 

Lest my hot eyeballs might be burnt and sear'd 

The Sisi few words of this passage were, intermediately, altered to ' T. 
clear water smiling ' ; and before the two linos of the printed teit aj 
m^gin we have the trial lino 

J^'''"=j reflected. How my heart did leap... 
and Keats first wrote ' Down ' uiatead of ' Through ' as the Initial i 
S&t. The only line in the cancelled twenty of whidi thera aie two roi 
.; • I How hover'd brealhless at the tender lure ! 

I Vl^eh is altered to 
; How long I hover'd round the lender lurel 
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Through the cool depth.— It mov'd as if to flee — 

I started up, when lo ! refteshfully, 

There came upon my face in plenteous showers 

Dew-drops, and dewy buds, and leaves, and flowers, 

Wrapping all objects from my smothered sight, 

Bathing my spirit in a new delight. 

Aye, such a breathless honey-fee! of bliss 

Alone preserv'd me from the drear abyss 

Of death, for the fair form had gone again. 

Pleasure is oft a visitant ; but pain 

Clings cruelly to us, like the gnawing sloth 

On the deer's tender haunches : late, and loth, 

'Tis scar'd away by slow returning pleasure. 

How sickening, how dark the dreadful leisure 

Of weary days, made deeper e>:quisite. 

By a fore-knoivledge of unslumbrous jiight ! 

Like sorrow came upon me, heavier still. 

Than when I wander'd from the poppy hill : 

And a whole age of lingering moments crepl 

Sluggishly by, ere more contentment swept 

Away at once the deadly yellow spleen. 

Yes, thrice have I this fair enchantment seen ; 

Once more been tortured with renewed life. 

When last the wintry gusts gave over strife 

With the conquering sun of spring, and left the skies 

Warm and serene, but yet with moistened eyes 

In pity of the shatter'd infant buds, — 

That time thou didst adorn, with amber studs. 

My hunting cap, because I laugh'd and srail'd, 

Chatted with thee, and many days exil'd 

All torment from my breast ; — 'twas even then. 

Straying about, yet, coop'd up in the den 

Of helpless discontent, — hurling my lance 

From place to place, and following at chance. 

At last, by hap, through some young trees it struck, 

And, plashing among bedded pebbles, stuck 

In the middle of a brook, — whose silver ramble 

Down twenty little falls, through reeds and bramble, 

Tracing along, it brought me to a cave, 

Whence it ran brightly forth, and white did lave 

The nether sides of mossy stones and rock, — 

'Mong which it gurgled b'lythe adieus, to mock 

Its own sweet grief at parting. Overhead, 



916. Cancelitd m^nsciift reading, ' 
926. GanceUed maniisctipt reading, ' 
933. In the m^nacript, ttie woids ' 



1 ' for ' crept '. 
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Hung a lush screen of drooping weeds, and spread MO 

Thick, as to curtain up some wood-nymph's home. 

"Ah ! impious mortal, whither do I roam?" 

Said I, low voic'd ; " Ah, whither 1 'Tis the grot 

" Of Proserpine, when Hell, obscure and ho!, 

"Doth her resign ; and where her tender hands MS 

"She dabbles, on the cool and sluLcy sands : 

" Or 'tis the cell of Echo, where she sits, 

" And babbles thorough silence, till her wits 

"Are gone in tender madness, and anon, 

"Faints into sleep, with many a dying tone 960 

" Of sadness. O that she would take my vows, 

"And breathe them sighingly among the boughs, 

" To sue her gentle ears for whose fair head, 

" Daily, I pluck sweet flowerets from their bed, 

"And weave them dyingly — send honey- whispers 955 

" Round every leaf, that all those gentle lispers 

■' May sigh my love unto her pitying ! 

" charitable Echo ! hear, and sing 

"This ditty to her !— tell her"— so 1 stay'd 

My foolish tongue, and listening, half afraid, 960 

Stood stupefied with my own empty folly. 

And blushing for the freaks of melancholy. 

Salt tears were coming, when I heard my name 

Most fondly lipp'd, and then these accents came ; 

" Endymion ! the cave is secreter 965 

"Than the isle of Delos, Echo hence shall stir 

" No sighs but sigh-warm kisses, or light noise 

" Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling cloys 

"And trembles through my labyrinthine hair." 

At that oppress'd I hurried in. — Ah ! where 970 

Are those swift moments ? Whither are they fled ? 

940. The nuspriut of the first edition, ' scene ' for ' screen ' is corrected in ihs 
copy in my poaseasion. Tbo printar was not mucii to blame, for in the raanoscript 
the word la 'serene', an orlhograpliyi by tJie bye, wiich the manuscript again 
shows In Book in, line 426. 

958. In KeatE's editioii, ' echo ', with a small e. 

9B0. In the manuscript, 'listening' is contracted lo 'Usl'ning'. 

964. There ia a oaaoelled passage here in the mEuinaoript after ' Most fondiy 
lipp'd,' tins — 

I kept me stiU— it came 



and there is another rejected reading of one line — 
• • Again in passionate syllables ; saying:... 

' ; S69. In the mannacript 'labyrinthian' for 'labyrinthine'. 
I ", .570- The Tffords ' At that oppress'd I hurried in ' aia Btrnck i 
; script, though restored by a .5(«(, and in the margin we have 'Sim 

and ' I never saw her Beauty more ', both cancelled. 
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I'll smile no more, Peona ; nor will wed 

Sorrow the way to death ; but patiently 

Bear up against it : so farewel, sad sigh j 

And come instead demurest meditation. 

To occupy me wholly, and to fashion 

My pilgrimage for the world's dusky brink. 

No more will I count over, link by link, 

My chain of grief ; no longer strive to find 

A half-forgetful n ess in mountain wind 

Blustering about my ears : aye, thou shalt see. 

Dearest of sisters, what my life shall be ; 

What a calm round of hours shall make ray days. 

There is a paly flame of hope that plays 

Where'er I look : but yet, I'!! say 'tis naught — 

And here I bid it die. Have not I caught, 

Already, a more healthy countenance ? 

By this the sun is setting ; we may chance 

Meet some of our near-dwellers with my car." 

This said, he rose, faint -smiling like a star 
Through autumn mists, and took Peona's hand : 
They stept into the boat, and launch'r" from land. 

190. Canoelled manigoript readiDg, 'At this' for 'This sajd'- 
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ENDYMION. 

BOOK 11. 

O SOVEREIGN power of love ! grief! O balm ! 

All records, saving thine, come cool, and calm, 

And shadowy, through the mist of passed years ; 

For others, good or bad, hatred and tears 

Have become indolent ; but touching thine, 5 

One sigh doth echo, one poor sob doth pine. 

One kiss brings honey-dew from buried days. 

The woes of Troy, towers smothering o'er their blaze, 

Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing^ spears, keen blades. 

Struggling, and blood, and shrieks— all dimly fades 10 

Into some backward comer of the brain ; 

Yet, in our very souls, we feel amain 

The close of Troilus and Cressid sweet. 

Hence, pageant history ! hence, gilded cheat I 

1. From thia pomt the varioiia readings are from two separate maunaoriiitBi as 
eiplained in tie noto at page 86 of tiis volume. It is to be nnderatcod tiiat, 
Hlwn the Hord manuscript alone ia naed, tie reading ia ftom the Sniabed copj 
aent to the preas, and that the tem draft refers ta the holtgraph of the last thiao 
Books whlnn was written into a blank hook before being iSirly transcribed for the 
printer. 

B. The draft reads 'bul O! for tliine' instead of'biit touching thine'. 

7. In the diafl^ 'sends' for 'brings'. Compare tbia line Witn the following 
from Shakaspeate— 

£nioT the heney-heaw daw of slmnber 

(' Jnlina Dxsei,' Act 11, Scene 1, line 330) 
A thonsand honej seoreta ahalt thon know ! 

CVenns and Adonia,' line 16) i 
and with the memorable line in Ooleridge'a ' Knbla Ehan,' 
Tor he on honey-dew halli fed. 

8, The draft reads 'crashing' for ' smolhericg ' | and in the neit line 'fai- 
reaching spears, clear blades . 

13-14. In the draft thia conplot was written — 

The close of Troilus and Cressida. 
Hence pageant history I away proud star. 
In the final mannscrip t there ia a cancelled reading of line 14, 

Away pageant History ! away proud dull feat 

m 
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Swart planet in the universe of deeds ! 15 

Wide sea, that ant continuous murmur breeds 

Along the pebbled shore of memory ! 

Many old rotten -timbei-'d boats there be 

Upon thy vaporous bosom, mag^iifi'd 

To goodly vessels ; many a sail of pride, Zo 

And golden keel'd, is left unlaunch'd and dry. 

But wherefore this ? What care, though owl did fly 

About the great Athenian admiral's mast ? 

What care, though stridilig Alexander past 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? a 

Though old USysses tortured from his slumbers 

The glutted Cyclops, what care? — Juliet leaning 

Amid her window-flowers, ^sighing,- -weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from Its maiden snow. 

Doth more avail than these : the silver flow 30 

Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 

Fair Pastorella in the bandit's den, 

Are things to brood on with njore ardency 

Than the death-day of empires. Fearfully 

Must such conviction come upon his head, 35 

Who, thus far, discontent, has dar'd to tread, 

Without one muse's smile, or kind behest. 

The path of love and poesy. But rest, 

' A doubt appears to bane bean eatertsdned as to the preciEe valne of ' close ' is 
this otraplet; for Woodhonse, who, bo it obaerred, d^tes his interleaved oopy 
"KoT, 24, 1818," records tbat be bas "learned tbat the author meant embrace." 
He aaya "This allnsioQ I apmebend is to Cbaneer'si and not to Ehikespeate's 
work Dndor tbia title." Bat I tndins to think tbs reference more bkelj 6) be to 
Sbakeapeaie'a, albdt both were smong Eeata'a reading, 

IS. Tbe rejected resding 'misty ' for 'vaporous' has plaoe in the draft; and 
the fioisbed mannscript reads * vap'rous ', contracted. 

27-30. In the draft the follening linee are oanoelled for the reading of the test : 

Amid her window flowers, sighs, — and as she weans 
Het maiden thoughts from Iheir young firstling snow, 
Wbat sorrows from tlje meliing whiteness grow. 
And there is another cancelled reading of lino S9, 

Tenderly from iheir first young snow her rnaideu breast, 
31. The reference is of coorse cot to the story of Hero and leander but to the 
tears of Sero in ' Mocb Ado abont Notbing, ' shed vhen she was falsel; aeenaed ; 
and Imogen meat, equally of oonrae, be Bbakeapeare's heroine in 'Cymbeline,' 
tbODgh ehe is not tbe onij Imogen of fiction win bss swooned. For Paatorella see 
'Faerie Qneen^' Book VI, Canto ii, staazi 1 st seq. 
' 34. The original reading in tbe draft ia— 

Than the death of Empires. How fearfully... 
36. Kejeoted reading ffom tbe draft, ' halt and ianie'fbr 'disconlenl'. 
38. 'Ehe draft aSbrda here a cniions comment on the predae Taine of the word 
' rest ' as employed on tbis ocmsien. What nae originally irritten was ' To rest 
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In chaffing restlessness, is yet more drear 
Than to be crush'd, in striving to uprear 
Love's standard on the battlements of song. 
So once more days and nights aid rne along, 
Like iegion'd soldiers. 

Brain-sick shepherd prince, 
What promise hast thou faithful guarded since 
The day of sacrifice ? Or, have new sorrows 
Come with the constant dawn upon thy m . 
Alas I 'tis his old grief. For many days, 
Has he been wandering in uncertain ways : 
Through wilderness, and woods of mossed oaks ; 
Counting his woe-worn minutes, by the strokes £0 

Of the lone woodcutter ; and listening' still, 
Hour after hour, to each lush-Ieav'd nil. 
Now he is sitting by a shady spring. 
And elbow-deep with, feverous fingering 
Stems the upbursting cold : a wild rose tree 55 

PaviUions him in bloom, and he doth see 
A bud which snares his fancy : lo t but now 
He plucks it, dips its stalk in the water : how ! 
It swells, it buds, it flowers beneath bis sight ; 
And, in the middle, there is softly pight 60 

Id chaffing discontent '. Thongii HiB verb to rest is a, common e^niralent fm 
to remain, the mmn rest 1ms nsimllj a sense of reimper^tion aSter kbooi ; but it! 
meaning here ia piol:aI>lj, ooiislderiiig hov it name Lerei merely insetiTity, ■mth- 
not tlie reonperative arriire pensSe, The final msirasoript ma the printefl bool! 
both petpetoate the word 'cliafflng ' for 'chafing'. Spenser apella the word witi 
two /'s, Tint nitb a u also, tbnB ('Tflerie Qneene^ BookTI, Canto ii, stanaa 21) ! 
After long seaToh and chnnff lie tamed baoke. 

43. In tbedraft 'sturdy' wasorigimUlywrittenintheplace of 'Iegion'd'; and. 
in the iniahad. mannaoript iathfl oaneollBd reading 'Fainting' for 'Brain-sick'. 

44. See the promises lecoided in linee 4TT et seq. and 973 et aeg. of Book I 
49. The woids 'brittle mossed oats' ooour in the draft & 'woods of 

mossed oais '. 

5L Canaellad raading in tbe draft ' distant ', and in the manaaoript ' lonely ' 
for 'lone'. 

5S. ai! line is preoiael; "" . _ . _ . 

word ' hour ' is dearly to 



57, fii the draft, 'takes' for 'snares'. 

68. In the mannsorlpt, 'in' was originally contracted to 'i''j hnt 'in ' is 
Esrted as a correction. 

59. CancalM mannaoript raadins, ' blooms ' for ' flowers '. 

60. The original reading of the draft mas 'in its middle'. The word 'pigl 
{tar pitched), ooonrs iiL 'Troilns and Oressida' (V, 10), 'Leai' (II, 1), i 
Bpensor'E 'Faerie Qaeene,' Book m. Canto Tii, stanza 41,— 

Or on the marble Pillonr that is pi^ht 
Ilpcn the top of Mount Olympna light,... 
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A golden butterfly ; upon whose wings 

There must be surely eharacter'd strange things. 

For with wide eye he wonders, and smiles oft 

Lightly this little herald flew aloft, 
Follow'd by glad Endymion's clasped hands : 65 

Onward it flies. From languor's sullen bands 

.His limbs are loos'd, and eager, on he hies 

. Dazxled to trace it in the sunny skies. 
It seera'd he flew, the way so easy was ; 
And like a new-born spirit did he-pass 70 

Through the green evening quiet 'h^Jie sun. 
O'er many a heath, through many s" woodland dun, 
Through buried paths, where sleepy twilight dreams 
The summer time away. One track unseams 
A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue 75 

Of ocean fades upon him ; then, anew. 
He sinks adown a solitary glen, 
Where there was never sound of mortal men. 
Saving, perhaps, some snow-IigM cadences 
.Melting to silence, when upon the breeze W) 

Soin'e holy bark let forth an anthem sweet, 
To cheer itself to Delphi. Still his feet 

V Went sviitt beneath the merry-winged guide. 
Until it reach'd a splashing fountain's side 
That, near a cavern's mouth, for ever pour'd K 

Unto the temperate air : then high it so^d, 
^ And, downward, suddenly began to dip, 
As if, athirst with so much toil, 'twould sip 
The crystal spout'head : so it did, with touch 
Most delicate, as though afr^d to smutch 90 

Even with mealy gold the waters clear. 
But, at that very touch, to disappear 

67-68. The araft glrea two lejeoted leaAin^Lii thia oonplet^— 
His limbs are loos'd, and eagerly be paces 
WUh nimble feel beneath its aiiy traces— 

His limbs ate loos'd, and eagerly he traces 
With nimble footsteps all its airy paces. 
69. The draft reads 'path' for 'way'. 
76, The original reading of ibe diaft is 'Thro' woody cleft '. 
80. TLB draft laa ' Thawing ' in place of ' Melting '. 
83. Tliis line was nritlo! in tlie toft- 
Went Ewifl: beneath the flutter-loving guide... 
He expaasion 'flutter-loving ' was Btraofctmti but nothing waa anliBtltated l';ll 
the reaiiM of tie toit waa anpplied in the finished mannacript^ in which, in tle^- 
neit line, 'he ' was originally where ' it ' now stands. 

• 86. ThB draft read* ' whereat it soar'd ', and liegina tie ueit line with ' Then ' 
Instaad ef 'And '. 
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So fairy-quick, was strange I Bewildered, 
Etidymion sought around, and shook each bed 
Of covert flowers in vain ; and then he flung 
Himself along the grass. What gentle tongue. 
What whisperev disturb'd his gloomy test ? 
It was a nymph uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain's pebbly margin, and sbe stood 
'Mong liUies, like the youngest of the brood. 
TcrhiiP her dripping hand she softly kist, 
And anxiously began to plait and twist 
Her ringlets round her fingers, saying : "Youth ! 
Too long, alas, hast thou starv'd on the ruth. 
The bitterness of love : too long indeed, 
Seeing thou art so gentle. Could I weed 
Thy soul of care, by heavens, I would ofler 
All the bright riches of my crystal coffer 
To Amphitrite ; all my clear-ey'd fish. 
Golden, or rainbow-sided, or purplish, 
Vermilion-taiI'd, or finn'd with silvery game \ 
Yea, or my veined pebble-floor, that draws 
A virgin light to the deep ; my grotto-sands 
Tawny and gold, ooz'd slowly from far lands 
By my diligent springs ; my level lillies, shells. 
My charming; rod, my potent river spells ; 
Yes, every thing, even to the peatly cup 
Meander gave me, — for I bubbled up 
To fainting creatures in a desert wild. 
But woe is me, I am but as a child 
To gladden thee ; and all I dare to say. 
Is, that I pity thee ; that on this day 

94. At thia point the draft 'hse Its rejeoted reFtding— 
Endyraion all around the welkin spijd 
His an^iious sight, 
ana a ftirtlier TuriatioTi ia ' Endyn',.on pry'd around', 
86-97. In Uie draft these Wo lines wero written— 

His sulltn limbs upon the grass— whai tongue, 
What airy whisperer spoilt his angry rest ? 
89. Here ia a further iuatanOB of the eontiauted ' I' ' being ultoted to ' In ' 
tnished mannSQcipt. In the draft ' basin ' ooonra in tlie pliwo of margin 
103. In tlia draft la the wiBtion 

■ ' And carelessly began to twine and twist 
Her ringlets 'bout her lingers.,. 
104,-1113 Una oiiBianJly began wit tlia words 'Long hast thou t; 
and the next line with 'The bitter riiih of love', 

116. Variation in the dtatt, 'water' for 'river', 

117. In the mannaaript, ' e'en ' tor ' even ', 
121, Tkediaft reidB^a-ll tlint I may say'. 
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Book IL EHBTIiaOlf. 109 

I've been thy guide ; that thou must wander far 

In other regions, past [he scanty bar 

To mortal steps, before thou cans't be ta'en IS 

From every wasting sigh, from every pain, 

Into the gentle bosom of thy love. 

Why it is thus, one knows in heaven above : 

But, a poor Naiad, I guess not. Farewell 1 

I have a ditty for^my hollow cell." 130 

Hereat, she vanished from Endymion's gaze. 
Who brooded o'er the water in amaze : 
The dashing fount pour'd on, and where its pool 
Lay, half asleep, in grass and rushes cool. 
Quick waterflies and gnats were sporting still, 135 

And fish were dimpling, as if good nor ill 
Had fallen out that hour. The wanderer, 
Holding his forehead, to keep off the burr 
Of smothering fancies, patiently sat down ; 
And, while beneath the evening's sleepy frown 1*0 

Glow-worms began to trim their starry lamps, 
Thus breath'd he to himself: "Whoso encamps 
To take a fancied city of delight, 
O what a wretch is he ! and when 'tis his, 
Afler long toil and travelling, to miss 1*5 

The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile : 
Yet, for him there's refreshment even in toil ; 

128. The teadinE 'some know' for 'one knows' occira in the iiutt, where 
the neit two Imos ware fat writtan — 

But, a poor Naiad, I guess not nor lell 
Farewell 1 musl: away to my hollow cell— 
and then as in the text, bnt Titi ' I've a new ditty ' for ' 1 have a dilly '. 
131-i iniBse two oooplats originallj stood in the draft thus — 
Hereal, she vacish'd from the listener's gaze. 

The dashing fall pour'd on, and where the pool 
Crept smoothly by fresh grass and rushes cool, . . . 

139. Eejocted reading ftoin the draft, 'drowning ' for 'smothering'. 

140, CanaeUed readings, &ota the draft ' gentle ', and from the maiiTisaript 
'mild', for 'sleepy', 

143, The manner in which the rhyme to this line was lost appeals from the 
draft, where the passago originally stood thns ! 

Whoso encamps 
His soul to take a city of delight 
O what a wretch is he : 'tis in his sight,.. 
Then ''tis in his sight' waa atruck ont in favour of 'and when 'tis his'] hnl 
oribing tor the press, to remedy the defect thns prodnccd. 

,_..„, . . , _ avellmg ' as in tho tert. 

U7. The draft rea/'a'e'en'for'even'. 
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UO ENDTmON. Book H. 

Another city doth he set about, 
Free from the smallest pebble-bead of doubt 
That he will seize on trickling honey-combs : 150 

Alas, he finds them dry ; and then he foams, 
And onward to another city speeds. 
But this is humao life : the war, the deeds. 
The disappointment, the anxiety, 

Imagination's struggles, far and nigh, 155 

All human ; bearing in themselves this good, 
That they are still the air, the subtle food. 
To make us feel existence, and to show 
How quiet death is. Where soil is men grow, 
Whether to weeds or flowers ; but for me, 160 

There is no depth to strike in : I can see 
Nought earthly worth my compassing ; so stand 
Upon a misty, jutting head of land- 
Alone? No, no ; and by the Orphean lute. 
When mad Eurydice is listening to't ; 165 

I'd rather stand upon this misty peak, 
With not a thing to sigh for, or to seek. 
But the sofl shadow of ray thrice-seen love. 
Than be — I care not what meekest dove 
Of heaven 1 O Cynthia, ten-times bright and fair ! ITO 

From thy blue throne, now filling all the air. 
Glance but one little beam of temper'd light 
Into my bosom, that the dreadful might 
And tyranny of love be somewhat scar'd ! 
Yet do not so, sweet queen ; one torment spar'd, 175 

Would give a pang to jealous misery. 
Worse than the torment's self; but rather tie 
Large wing^s upon my shoulders, and point out 

149. In the first editioD, ' pebble-head ' ; bat in the mannaoript^ ' pebble- 
bead ', whici reading ia restorsi in the correoted copy in my poasosBion. The 
draft reads ' Wilhout ' for ' Free from ', and in the neit line ' there he'll ' fin 
'he will'. 

153. In the draft, 'acts 'for I war'. 

166. 'Imaginings and searchings', in the draft. 

168, In the first edition, ' shew '. 

169. ' Here is soil to grow ' wss originaMj written in the draft. 
164. In the draft, 'Alone? No, heavens!' 

186, Originallj written ' I'd rather bide ', in the draft, 
187- The original Tersion of this line in the draft ia— 

With nought to long for, sigh for, or to seek. 
188. For the three occasions on trhioh Endymion had seea Diana, refer to the 
Hoconnt given to Peona ; beginning with line S40, Book I, — to the passage abont 
tie well, line 886, Book I,— and to the passage in which ha hurried into the 
grotto, line 871, Book L 
. 169. The original reading of the draft wia ' I know ool ' in place of ' 1 care 
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Boot IL EHUTMIOIJ. Ul 

My love's far dwelling. Though the playful rout 
Of Cupids shun thee, too divine art thou, 180 

Too keen in beauty, for thy silver prow 
Not to have dipp'd in love's most gentle stream. 
O be propitious, nor severely deem 
My madness impious ; for, by all the stars 
That tend thy bidding, ! do think the bars IBS 

That kept my spirit in are burst — that I 
Am sailmg with thee through the dizzy sky ! 
How beautiful thou art ! The world how deep ! 
How tremulous -dazzlingly the wheels sweep 
Around their asle 1 Then these gleaming reins, 190 

How lithe ! When this thy chariot attains 
Its airy goal, haply some bower veils 
Those twilight eyes? Those eyes ! — ray spirit fails- 
Dear goddess, help ! or the wide-gaping air 
Will gulph me— help ! "—At this with madden'd stare, IS 
And lifted hands, and trernWing lips he stood ; 
Like old Deucalion mounlain'd o'er the flood. 
Or bhnd Orion hungry for the mom. 
And, but from the deep cavern there was borne 
A voice, he had been froze to senseless stone ; 200 

Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion'd moan 
Had more been heard. Thus swell'd it forth : " Descend, 
Young mountaineer ! descend where alleys bend 
Into the sparry hollows of the world ! 

Oft hast thou seen bolts of the thunder hurl'd 205 

As from thy threshold ; day by day hast been 

181, Ths word ' sharp ' occnra in the draft in plaoe of ' keen '. 
1,89. In tlio draft this line has three tentative openings,--' How silenlly and 
tremulous ', ' How bright and tremulous ', ' How tremulous and daialing '. 

191, The draft yields the rejected reading, 'When this ihy silent chariot 
gains ' ; and in the next two lines 

haply ihou veilst thine eyes 
In some fresh bower. 
In snppljing the reading of the teit Keats first wrote 'Those liquid eyes', 
198, The draft reads 'Oh' for 'help!'— and in tke nest line tmt one 

1B3. Here the draft yields the reading—. 

Or blind Orion waiting for the dawn— 
another evidence of Sfeats's determination to get rid of Ute false rhymes There 
ofaerred. The nest line was originally written — 

and I am not sare ttat ' born ' is not the word intended, thongh ' borne ', the 
reading of the first edition, mnst have the prefetenoe, 
201, The original reading of the draft is 

304. This line originally began in tile draft with the word ' Spiral '. i I . . 
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A little lower than the chilly sheen 

Of icy pinnacles, and dipp'dst thine arms 

Into the deadening ether that still charms 

Their marble being : now, as deep profound ao 

As those are high, descend ! He ne'er is crown'd 

With immortality, who fears to follow 

Where airy voices lead : so through the hollow, 

The silent mysteries of earth, descend ! " 

He heard but the last words, nor could contend 215 

One moment in reflection : for he fled 
Into the fearful deep, to hide his head 
From the clear moon, the trees, and coming madness. 

'Twas far too strang^e, and wonderful for sadness ; 
Sharpening, by degrees, his appetite 220 

To dive into the deepest. Dark, nor light. 
The region ; nor bright, nor sombre wholly. 
But mingled up ; a gleaming melancholy ; 
A dusky empire and its diadems ; 

One faint eternal eventide of gems. ZZ5 

Aye, millions sparkled on a vein of gold. 
Along whose track the prince quick footsteps told, 
With all its lines abrupt and angular : 
Out-shooting sometimes, like a meteor-star. 
Through a vast autre ; then the metal woof, 230 

Like Vulcan's rainbow, with some monstrous roof 
Curves hugely : now, far in the deep ab^ss, 
It seems an angry lightning, and doth hiss 
Fancy into belief: anon it leads 

BOB. TliB draft has the reading 'and couldst dip thy palms,, . '. 
210. OancellBd reading of tliB mannaoriptj 'far' for 'deep'. 
21L In the draft 

As ihose were high, descend 1 He ne'er was crown'd... 
314 The dr^ reads 'fearful'for 'silent'. 

215. In the mannaDript, ' But the last words he heard ' i bnt the reading of 
tlie Mit is oleailr a revisloD. 

218. The draft ceads 'night' fei 'moon', and in the next line Itnt one 
'Upwinding' for 'Sharpening'. 
237-30. £ ibi draft iais passage vaa written ^ foltovs ; 

■Whose track the venturous Latmian follows bold 

Thro' all its lines abrupt and angular : 

And sometimes like a shooting meteor star 

The reading of the t«it is in the finiated maonacript, where, however, line 330 

, » Past a large Anlre; then the metal woof.... 

:; f31. Thedraftreada 'o'er'for 'with', andintliBiieit line 'a'for 'the'i 
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i IL EmYMION, 

Through winding passages, where sameness breeds 

Vexing conceptions of some sudden change ; 

Whether to silver grots, or giant range 

Of sapphire columns, or fantastic bridge 

Athwart a flood of crystal. On a ridge 

Now fareth he, that o'er the vast beneath 

Towers like an ocean-cliff, and whence he seeth 

A hundred waterfalls, whose voices come 

But as the murmuring surge. Chilly and numb 

His bosom grew, when first he, far away 

Descry'd an orbed diamond, set to fray 

Old darkness from his throne : 'twas like the sun 

Uprisen o'er chaos : and with such a stun 

Came the amazement, that, absorb'd in it, 

He saw not fiercer wonders — past the wit 

Of any spirit to tell, but one of those 

Who, when this planet's sphering time doth close. 

Will be its high remembrancers : who they ? 

The mighty ones who have made eternal day 

For Greece and England. While astonishment 

With deep-drawn sighs was quieting, he went 

Into a marble gallery, passing through 

A mimic temple, so complete and tree 

In sacred custom, that he well nigh fear'd 

To search it inwards ; whence far offappear'd. 

Through a long pillar'd vista, a fair shrine, 

And just beyond, on light tiptoe divine, 

A quivePd Dian. Stepping awfully, 

The youth approacti'd ; oft turning his veil'd eye 

Down sidelong aisles, and into niches old. 

And when, more near against the marbie cold 



243. The draftrsads'a'in place of'the'. 

348. In thfl draft we road ' this ' for ' the '. 

2534. OriglnaJly written in the draft— 

The mighty ODes who've shone alhivart the di 
Of Greece and England. 

256-7. Cancelled reading &om tbe draft- 
lino a marble gallery that near the roof 
Ofa fair mimic Temple... 

E61-3. Cancelled roaiing fconi tlia draft — 

Thro' a Jong vist' of columns a fair slirine 
And just beyond hglitly diminished 
A Dian quiver'd tiptoe, crescenled— , 

264. Tlifl draft reads ' sideway aisles '. 
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U4 ENDYMIOIJ, Book II 

He had touch'd his forehead, he began to thread 

All courts and passages, where silence dead 

Rous'd by his whispering footsteps murmured faint : 

And long he travers'd to and fro, to acquaint 

Himself with every mystery, and awe ; 270 

Till, weary, he sat down before the maw 

Of a wide outlet, fathomless and dim. 

To wild uncertainty and shadows grim. 

There, when new wonders ceas'd to tloat before, 

And thoughts of self came on, how crude and sore 276 

The jomney homeward to habitual self! 

A mad-pursuing of the fog-born elf, 

Whose flitting lantern, through rude nettle-briar. 

Cheats us into a swamp, into a fire. 

Into the bosom of a hated thing. 280 

What misery most drowningly doth sing 
In lone Endymion's ear, now he has raught 
The goal of consciousness ? Ah, 'tis the thought, 
The deadly feel of solitude : for lo ! 

He cannot see the heavens, nor the flow 285 

Of rivers, nor hill-flowers running wild 
In pink and purple chequer, nor, up-pil'd. 
The cloudy rack slow journeying in the west, 
Like herded elephants ; nor felt, nor prest 
Cool grass, nor tasted the fresh slumberous air ; 290 

266. Ta the mannscrint 'tread' stands Iters altered to 'thread ', 

267. The draft wads • The ' tor ' All ', 

269. The^Torda 'to acqu^nt' in tlio manTiBcript are oontraolAd to 't'acquaiDt'. 
270-2, In the draft, 

Himself with every myslery, until 

His weary legs he resied on the sill 

377. Xho drafl reads 'That' fbr 'A'. 

278. Tlie original reading of the diaft at this point la— 

Whose Hilling Lamera, through rude nettle-beds. 
Cheats us into a bog,— cuttings and shreds 
Of old Vexations plaited to a rope 
Wherewith to haul us from the sight of hope. 
And bind us to our earthly baiting-ring. 
These lines vera copied into the finished msuDEoript mth the variations 'Swamp' 
for 'bog', 'drag' for 'haul ', and 'bind' for 'rx'. Thepassago aa it otandB 
in the toit is anppKed in the margin of the niBmiacriiit. The grotoaqne imagery 
of the earlier version reminds ns, in ita mde ligoiu', that Eeats lad aotniJIy 
wltnoBsed, and fordblv described to Ghirko, a tear-Wtiiig. 

282. The final vord ii this line is olearl; ' raught ' in the nmnnsoript, though 
' caught ' in the first edition. As the obsolete emivaleat of reaohed ocoms often 
In ShnkesiieaTe and elsenhere in 'Eudymion' (see^ookl, lineBGS), and also makes 
sense, whfle caught does not, we are justified in reatoring raught 
290. In the diaft, ' the free sleepy air '. 
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Book n. SNTTVIOK, 115 

But far from such companionship to wear 

An unknown time, surcharg'd with grief, away, 

Was now his lot. And must fie patient stay. 

Tracing fantastic figures with his spear ? 

"No !" exclaim'd he, "why should I taiTy here?" 295 

No ! loudly echoed times innumerable. 

At which he straightway started, and 'gan tell 

His paces back into the temple's chief ; 

Warming and glowing strong in the belief 

Of help from Dian : so that when again 300 

He caught her airy form, thus did he plain. 

Moving more near the while : " O Haunter chaste 

Of river sides, and woods, and heathy waste. 

Where with thy silver bow and arrows keen 

Art thou now forested ? O woodland Queen, 305 

What smoothest air thy smoother forehead woos? 

Where dost thou listen to the wide halloos 

Of thy disparted nymphs ? Through what dark tree 

Ghmmers thy crescent? Wheresoe'er ■'. be, 

'Tis in the breath of heaven : thou dost taste 310 

Freedom as none can taste it, nor dost waste 

Thy loveliness in disrnal elements ; 

But, finding in our green earth sweet contents, 

There livest bllssfiiUy. Ah, if to thee 

It feels Elysian, how rich to me, 315 

An exil'd mortal, sounds its pleasant name ! 

Within my breast there lives a choking flame— 

O let me cool 't the jephyr-boughs among 1 

294. Tte draft rsads 'Drawing' foi 'Tracing'. 

397. The reading of tis driift is ' roused, and gan lo lell ', uid in the nait 
line but oie 'glowing' for 'glowing'. 
SOL Ths draft reads— .i,,,, „ u„ „i,- 
thus gan he plain, 

Tha flnialied mannaoiipt reads ' Moving towards the while : '. The reading ot 
ths tett mnat haTe hera a conaotion of tte proof. 
SOi The draft reads— 

Where now with silver bow and arrows keen 
Art Ihou in coverl hid ? 
308. In the draft there is a rejected reading, 'From what deep glen... '. 
313. In the finished mannsoiipt^ ' on ' for ' in '■ 

318. In tlie finished mannsoript, 'cool'l ' for 'cool il' ; otherwise the line is 
nally written aa the first edition gives it— 

O let me cool it among the lephyr-boughs ! 
But it seems abeolntel; certain that 'among' vas meant to ho at tho end, to 
rhyme ^th ' tongue ',— an sssoranca made doubly snre by the fact that ths line 
was originally written in the draft — 

O let me cool't among the waving boughs '. 
and niaiked for transposition of 'among' tc the end. Thna Eeats cloarly in 
oopjing the lias altera 'waving' to 'zephyr' hnt forgot tha transposiiaoii, 
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lie ENDzmoR. Boot n. 

A homeward fever parches up my tongue — 

O let me slake it at the running springs ! 320 

Upon my ear a noisy nothing rings — 

O let me once more hear the linnet's note I 

Before mine eyes thick films and shadows float— 

O let me 'noint them with the heaven's light 1 

Dost thou now lave thy feet and ankles white ? 335 

O think how sweet to me the freshening sluice 1 

Dost thou now please thy thirst with berry -jii i ce ? 

O think how this dry palate would rejoice ! 

Jf in soft slumber thou dost hear ray voice, 

think how I should love a bed of flowers ! — 330 

Young goddess ! let me see ray native bowers ! 

Deliver me from, this rapacious deep !" 

Thus ending loudly, as he would o'erleap 
His destiny, alert he stood : but when 
Obstinate silence came heavily again, 335 

Feeling about for its old couch of space 
And airy cradle, lowly bow'd his face 
Desponding, o'er the marble floor's cold thrill. 
But 'iwas not long ; for, sweeter than the rill 
To its old channel, or a swollen tide 340 

To margin sallows, were the leaves he spied, 
And flowers, and wreaths, and ready myrtle crowns 
Up heaping through the slab : refreshment drowns 
Itself, and strives its own delights to hide — 

319. In the draft this line was writtai thiia— 

A fever parches up my suppliant tongue — 
and tllen altered to 

An endless fever parches up ray tongue. 

326. In the bushed msiiDsoripl ' hands ' Etande cancelled in favonr of ' feet '■ 

327. The draft reads'cherry-juke'. 

330. In iha drafl^ ' would ' Instead of ' should ' ; ' Oh ' for ' Young ' in the 
next Ihie ; and the next line Imt one reads — 

Lift me, oh lift me from this horrid deep '. 
336. In the draft, ' cloudily came ' is oancelled in favour of ' came heavily ' ! 
and tie next oonplet original^ etood thna — 

Feeling its way to its old couch of space 
And airy cradle he benl dovvTl his face. 
In the finished laannsaript tine 335 stands predselj as in the text. 

339. The draftreada 'Twas not for long'. 

340. In tie draft- 

To ils cool channel, tlie o'erswollen tide... 
The finished mannscript reads 'cold channel',— UiB first edition, 'old channel', 
343-4 The reading of the draft la— 

Upswelling through the slab: refreshment drowns 
Itself, lush tumbling down on every side ; 
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Nor in one spot alone ; the floral pride 315 

In a ion^ whispering birth enchanted grew 
Before his footsteps ; as when heaVd anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthened wave to the shore, 
Down whose green back the short-liv'd foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual, with a wayward indolence. 350 

Increasing still in heart, and pleasant sense, 
Upon his fairy journey on he hastes ; 
So anxious for the end, he scarcely wastes 
One moment with his hand among the sweets ; 
Onward, he goes — he stops^hls bosom beats 355 

As plainly in his ear, as the faint charm 
Of which the throbs were born. This still alarm. 
This sleepy music, forc'd him walk tiptoe : 
For it came more softly than the east could blow 
ArioTi's magic to the Atlantic isles ; <■■- 360 

Or than the west, made jealous by the smiles 
Of thron'd Apollo, could breathe back the lyre 
To seas Ionian and Tyrian. 

in the finiahBd manoacripl^ 'slap' la writtBn for 'slab', and there is the can- 
celled reading, 

Itself, lush-tumbling on every side ; 
the words 'cool fragrance' are inaerted and stmck ont ^^in; hnt hem they were 

348-60. The draft showe the erigiid reading to have heen as followa : — 
Old ocean sends a lengthened wave lo ihe shore, 
From whose greec head the gentle foam all boar 
Runs gradual,,,. 
Then we have ' O'er whose green back ', and next ' Down whose green back '. 
The Siuahed mannaoript ooriespotids here pieciselj with the printed text ; and 
there oan be no donbt the redimdaitt the in line 318 is an intentional undulation. 
Qtriotiy there are two TULdnlatiOQa in the line, itGoaasa the final syllable of 
tejiffthened is to be prononneedf according lo Seats'a practioe, 
353. The mannacnpt reads 'wails ' in place of 'wasles'. 
359, In the manuscript, ' For it ' is contracted in 

To seas Ionian and Tyrian, Dire 
Was the love lorn despair lo which it wroughi 
Endymion — for dire is ihe bare though! 
That among lovers filings of tenderest worth 
Are swallowed all, and made a blank — a dearth 
By one devouring Bame : and far far worse 
Blessing to them become a heavy curse 
Half happy till comparisons of bliss 

Before this was finished there were the following leadings of two of tbe linea — 
EndymioG-fordireto{P'^^j|^|bosoms is Ihe thought, 
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O did he ever live, that lonely man. 
Who lov'd— and music slew not? 'Tis the pest 365 

Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest ; 
Tliat things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallow'd all, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame : it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse. 370 

Half-happy, by comparison of bliss, 
Is miserable. 'Twas even so with this 
Dev^-dropping melody, in the Carian's ear ; 
First heaven, then hell, and then forgotten clear, 
Vanished in elemental passion. 375 

And down some swart abysm he had gone, 
Had not a heavenly guide benignant led 
To where thick myrtle branches, 'gainst his head 
Brushing, awakened ; then the sounds again 
Went noiseless as a passing noontide ram 380 

Over a bower, where little space he stood ; 

Bjid 

Half happy will they gaie upon the sky ; 
and wten the passage wm altered in copying out the poem, for Hia press, Uie fiial 
reading (cancelied) or line 365 was — 

Wliom, loving, Music slew not, 
■while, ta line 371, ' comparisons ', not ' compsrison ', was imtt«n, and !iie 
372 was left tbnB— 

is miserable. 'T[was] e'en so with this... 
The omiBslon of ' was ' is cmions. It seems that, in alt«riiig line 363 and maHng 
line 3M rhyme with it, Keata overlooked the needs of line 362 i tliere is nothing in 
the fniehed rnanDscript to show tliat he or Taylor had any miagiTings on the 
sn^ent, though it in quite posaihle Uiere may have been an intention to introduce 
some snahline an 

To seas Ionian and seaa of Tyre, 
The whole peasage as it now stands is so snpeil Ih^t hoth poet itnd critlo-pnblislier 
may h6 eaSTly punned for the oversight. No imagination so dolioate in regard to 
mnsio llad liBen voudisafed to poet since Shakespeare wrote, in 'Twelfth Hight ', 

That strain again ! it had a dying fkll : 

0, it oame o'er mj aar liie the sweet Bonnd, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odoni I 



—,_„—, iB of Apollo's approbation, trom the Allan. 

weeoa and Tyre, ia ao aicesding aa to be in some respects pieferahfe to the lovely 
snreeation in ' Twelfth Hight ', which brii^ a aeoond sense into the idea. 
377. This line originally began |in the iraltj with 'Bui that some.., '. 
379-BB. Thia passage atood thus in the draft- 
Brushing awakeo'd him : the sounds again 
Came softly as a gentle evening rain, 
Around a bower, where be stay'd barkening 
And through whose tufted shrubby darkening 
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Book n. ENBYMION, 119 

For as the sunset peeps into a wood 

So saw he panting light, and towards it went 

Through winding alleys ; and lo, wonderment ! 

Upon soft verdure saw, one here, one there, 385 

Cupids a slumbering on their pinions fair. 

After a thousand mazes over^'one, 
At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle wall'd, embowered high. 
Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsj', 390 

And more of beautiful and strange beside ; 
For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 
In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty ; fonder, in fair sooth, 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment reach : 395 

And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October's faded marigolds, 
Fell sleek about htm in a thousand folds — 
Not hiding up an Apollonian curve 

Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting swerve 400 

Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light ; 
But rather, giving them to the filled sight 
Officiously. Sideway his face repos'd 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclos'd. 
By lenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 40S 

To slumhery pout ; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipp'd rose. Above his head. 

Thro' winding alleys, aod lo,' wnndermeat I 
Upon sofl turf he saw, one here one there... 
la the finished mannacript lino 380 at fret began with 'Came'; hnt this was 
altered to ' Wenl ', and for the rest the passage etanda aa in the test. This 
whole eiiisode should be corapsjed ndth Spenser's aDcanct of "the gaidins of 
Adonla''^ f'Faatie Qneene,' Book HI, Oauto vi) wtioh prohably enggealed to 
Seats the embodimeTit of the legend m bis poem. One would think etanau 44, 
48, and 47, at all events, mnat have been fresii in bis memory. 
386-7. In the drafl^ 

Or lady peas entwined wiiii marigolds, 

399. Cancelled mannsoript reading, ' his ' for ' an '. 

400. Woodhonae seems to baie been in donbt what UnliTig sieerse meanti 
tor he notes that Keats told him it meant in the form of the top of a tent. 

402. In the mannaoript, 'gave' instead of 'giving', uid in the draft 'gazer's' 
instead of ' filled '. 

403-4. Compare Bonnet mi, Livre II, '.Amenrs de Boneaid' (i Marie de 

Un Borame langolsaant !a tenoit mi-penoliee 
—■''- ■"-"" '-^— - — '■jile bonoha. 
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Four lilly stalks did their white honours wed 

To make a coronal ; and round him grew 

All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 410 

Together intertwin'd and tramrael'd fresh : 

The vine of glossy sprout ; the ivy mesh, 

Shading its Ethiop berries ; and woodbine. 

Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine ; 

Convolvulus in streaked vases flush ; 115 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush ; 

And virgin's bower, trailing airily ; 

With others of the sisterhood. Hard by, 

Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

One, kneeling to a lyre, touch'd the strings, 120 

Muffling to death the pathos with his wings ; 

And, ever and anon, uprose to look 

At the youth's slumber ; while another took 

A willow-bough, distilling odorous dew, 

And shook it on his hair ; another flew 425 

In through the woven roof, and fluttering-wise 

Rain'd violets upon his sleeping eyes. 

At these enchantments, and yet many more, 
The breathless Latmian wonder'd o'er and o'er ; 
Until, impatient in embarrassment, 130 

He forthright pass'd, and lightly treading went 
To that same feather'd lyrist, who straightway. 
Smiling, thus whisper'd : "Though from upper day 
Thou art a wanderer, and thy presence here 
Might seem unholy, be of happy cheer 1 135 

409. In the draft, ' coronet ' for ' corooal ', ani tliB nest line is— 

412. The draft reads 'purply* for 'glossy', and in the nrat line 'darkling' 
ftr ' Ethiop '. 
111. In the draft— 

With all its boney bugle lufts divine. 
416. Canoelled mannfloript reading, ' of ' fiir ' in '. 
416. In the draft, 

The creeper, blushing deep at Autumn's blush. 
419. This triplet via not origindl; in the poem. The draft shave here the 
reading — 

Stood Cupids holding o'er an upward gaie 

Each a slim wand tipl with a silver blaze 

The poet's nioe taste doobtlBss rejeoted thia en review aa too snggeatiTe of gilt 
gingerbread, oopids auoh as he may very well hate seen at Edmonton fiiir. 

434. Tba draft reada 'A rayrt le- bough ', and in the neit line but one 'In 
from the branched roof '. 

429. In the draft, Endymion waa desoribed aa 'The mortal Latmian'. 
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Book n. EHDTMION. m 

For 'tis the nicest touch of human honor, 

When some ethereal and high- favouring donor 

Presents immortal bowers to mortal sense ; 

As now 'tis done to chee, Endymion, Hence 

Was I in no wise startled. So recline 440 

Upon these living flowers. Here is wine, 

Alive with sparkles — never, I aver, 

Since Ariadne was a vintager. 

So cool a purple ; taste these juicy pears, 

Sent me by sad Vertumnus, when his fears 4te 

Were high about Pomona : here is cream. 

Deepening to richness from a snowy gleam ; 

Sweeter than that nurse Amalthea skirom'd 

For the boy Jupiter ; and here, undimm'd 

By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums 150 

Ready to melt between an infant's gums : 

And here is manna pick'd from Syrian trees. 

In starlight, by the three Hesperides. 

Feast on, and meanwhile I will let thee know 

Of all these things around us." He did so, 455 

Still brooding o'er the cadence of his lyre ; 

And thus : " I need not any hearing tire 

By telling how the sea-bom goddess pin'd 

For a mortal youth, and how she strove to bind 

Him all in all unto her doting self 460 

Who would not be so prison'd ? but, fond elf, 

He was content to let her amorous plea 

Faint through his careless arms ; content to see 

An unseiz'd heaven dying at his feet ; 

436. ' The nicest touch ot human honor ' is a carioos and not very petspicn- 
Ons phrase ; but tlie &«t that the onem^ reading of the draft va^ ' [lie highest 
reach of humaji hoDor ' leaves no donht that Endjmiou was given to nnder- 
Btand he was roceiTiig the greatest honaor that could be conferred on a homan 
being. 

443. In the diah the line began with 'Sparkling up diamonds'. 

443. It was a peenliailj happ; piece of poetic realiim to traiislat« Ariadne's re- 
latione with Bacchus into her teccnung a vintager i ajid I presume this was Keats'e 
own thought, as well as the idea immediatelyTcUowing, that the God of Orchards 
conciliated Loie with a gift of pears when paying hia aadroEaes to Tomona. 
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EHDYMIOff. Boo 

Content, O fool ! to make a cold retreat, 

When on the pleasant grass such love, lovelorn. 

Lay sorrowing ; when every tear was born 

Of diverse passion ; when her lips and eyes 

Were dos'd in sullen moisture, and quick sighs 

Came vex'd and pettish through her nostrils small. 

Hush ! no exclaim — yet, justly mightst thou call 

Curses upon his head.— I was half g:lad. 

But my poor mistress went distract and mad. 

When the boar tusk'd him : so away she flew 

To Jove's high throne, and by her plainings drew 

Immortal tear-drops down the thunderer's beard ; 

Whereon, it was decreed he should be rear'd 

Each summer time to life. Lo ! this is he. 

That same Adonis, safe in the privacy 

Of this still region all his winter-sleep. 

Aye, sleep ; for when our love-sick queen did weep 

Over his waned corse, the tremulous shower 

Heal'd up the wound, and, with a balmy power, 

Medicin'd death to a lengthened drowsiness : 

The which she fills with visions, and doth dress 

In all this quiet luxury ; and hath set 

Us young immortals, without any let, 

To watch his slumber through. 'Tis well nigh pass'd. 

Even to a moment's filling up, and fast 

She scuds with summer breeies, to pant through 

The first long kiss, warm firstling, to renew 

Embower'd sports in Cytherea's isle. 

Look ! how those winged listeners all this while 

Stand anxious : see ! behold ! "—This clamant word 

Broke through the careful silence ; for they heard 

A rustling noise of leaves, and out there flutter'd 



Hew. 






Faint gradual from 
Tkfl finiBhod mannacript coirBflponda with the printed teit. 
47i In the mannsoripl, ' tush'd ' ; in the first eaition ' ti 
479. In the mannaoript, 'i' the' tor 'in Ihie', 
4B3. In the draft, 

Orer this paly corse, Ihe crystal shower... 
487. The draft reads 'These' for 'Us', and in the n* 
for 'slumber' and ' complishing ' for 'filling up'. 

489. The finiahed maanscript reada ' E'en "^tor ' Even '. 

490. Cancelled readiog of the maansoript, ' o'er ' for ' wit 

491. The draft has ' sweet prologue ' in plaoe of ' wajm 
495. Oanoelled mannBcript readroE, ' and they heard '. 
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BoA H EBDYJaOH. 

Pigeons and doves : Adonis something rautter'd 

The while one hand, that erst upon his thig-h 

Lay dormant, moVd convuls'd and graduafly 

Up to his forehead. Then there was a hum 

Of sudden voices, echoing, " Come ! come ! 

Arise ! awake ! Clear summer has forth walk'd 

Unto the clover-sward, and she has talk'd 

Fuli soothingly to every nested finch : 

Rise, Cupids ! or we'll give the blue-bell pinch 

To your dimpled arms. Once more sweet life begin ! ' 

At this, from every side they hurried in, 

Rubbing their sleepy eyes with lazy wrists, 

And doubling over head their little fists 

In backward yawns. But all were soon alive ; 

For as delicious wine doth, sparkling, dive 

In nectar'd clouds and curls through water fair, 

So from the arbour roof down swell'd an air 

Odorous and enlivening ; making all 

To laugh, and play, and sing, and loudly call 

For their sweet queen ; when !o 1 the wreathed green 

Disparted, and far upward could be seen 

Blue heaven, and a silver car, air-borne, 

Whose silent wheels, fresh wet from clouds of morn, 

Spun offa drizzling dew, — which falling chill 

On soft Adonis' shoulders, made him still 

Nestle and turn uneasily about. 

Soon were the white doves plain, with neck stretch'd o 

And silken traces lighten'd in descent ; 

SOI. Id the draft, 

Of sudden voices, echoing out, "Cornel come. 
604 The draft reads ' Most ' tor • Full '. 
606. Cancelled readings,— in the draft, 

Cupids awake 1 ot black and blue we'll pinch 
Your dimpled arms— for lo ! your Queen, your Queen. 
3iii in the finiebed cop;, 



509. The draft reads ' in the air ' for ' over head ', 

623. In the draft thna— 

Anon the dovs^ ( ^PP^^f^ } , wllh necks slretch'd out. 

624, ToodhonBe not«a that in tlte original this line began with 'Their' 
instead of ' And ', and read ' tighten'd ' for ' lighlen'd '. I prasome both varia- 
tiouB are &Dm the draft ; for ui the flniahed manuscript there is certainly no trace 
of 'Their', -while the other word ia certainly written 'lighlen'd', even i^ as is 
poBsible, it was intended to crcag the first letter and make a ( of it. In the line 

' before, Keala wrote the word ' out ' without crosBing the ( ) and he often omitted 
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1st EHDTmOlf, Book JL 

, And soon, returning from love's banishment, 525 

Queen Venus leaning downward open arm'd : 
Her shadow fell upon his breast, and charm'd 
A tumult to his heart, and a new hfe 
Into his eyes. Ah, miserable strife, 

But for her comforting ! unhappy sight, S30 

But meeting her blue orbs ! Who, who can write 
Of these first minutes ? The unchariest muse 
To embracements warm as theirs makes coy excuse. 

O it has ruffled every spirit there. 
Saving Love's self, who stands superb to share 535 

The general gladness : awfully he stands ; 
A sovereign quell is in his waving hands ; 
No sight can bear the lightning of his bow ; 
His quiver is mysterious, none can know 
What themselves think of it ; from forth his eyes aO 

There darts strange light of varied hues and dies : 

that amall duty; Init I do not fed safe in altering 'ligliten'd' to 'tighten'd' 
here, aeeing that the trst edition iwii 'liglilen'd', and tlmt it m^es the 
better sense : the traces wonld be lighter for tae doves in descent, one wonld say, 
not t^hter. 
525. The Gniahed mannaoript rea^ 'next' instead of 'soon'. 
6S6. In lien of the passage eitonding {ram line 626 to line 634, tkt following 
fifteen lines Tore or^inally written in tlie diaft : 

Qiieen Venus bending downward, so o'ertalteii, 
So suffering sweet, so tjlushing mad, so shaken 

Enchantingly ; and witn a sudden slarl 
His trembling arms were out in instant time 
To catcli his fainting love. — O foolish rhyme 
What mighty power is in thee Ihal so often 
Tliou strivest rugged syllables to soften 
Even to the telling of a sweet like this. 
Away 1 let them emlirace alone ! thai kiss 
Was far too rich for thee to talk upon. 
Poor wretch ! mind not those sobs and sighs ! begone 1 
Speak not one aiom of ihy paltry stuff. 
That they are met is poetry enough. 
O this has lUflied every spirit there,.,. 
These lines are slmok out of the draft, vhei« their place is net supplied ; bnt the 
finished copy oorresponds with tie printed text, 
636. In tie first edition, 'love's', with a small!; tat 'Love's' in tlie mannsmipt 
ESS. In the Gmshed mannsoript this line stains tbns— 

His bow no sight can bear for lightning ,so- 
541. The draft reads first 'sundry' and then 'changeful' in place of 
' varied '. The first edition reads ' dyes ' ; bnt in the finished niannsoript wb 
have 'dies' instead of 'dyes': I am confident that this is rightj and it is 
to be regretted that Woodhonse did not record which of the two words was m 
the draft. Keata waa not incapable of applying the woid ' dyes ' to light \ bat 
there is redandanoy in 'light of varied fines and dyes'; and the notion of 
strange light ioahing &om Love's eyes and dying is in a far higher strain. 
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Book n. £KDTU10^. ISB 

A scowl is sometimes on his brow, but who 

Look full upon it feel anon the blue 

Of his fair eyes run. liquid through their souls. 

Endymion feels it, and no more controls 545 

The burning prayer within him ; so, bent low, 

He bad begun a plaining of his woe. 

But Venus, bending forward, said : " My child. 

Favour this gentle youth ; his days are wild 

With love — he^but alas ! too well I see 550 

Thou know'st the deepness of his misery. 

Ah, smile not so, my son : I tell thee true. 

That when through heavy hours i us'd to rue 

The endless sleep of this new-bom Adon', 

This stranger aye I pitied. For upon E5S 

A dreary morning once I fled away 

Into the breezy clouds, to weep and pray 

For this my love ; for vexing Mars had teaa'd 

Me even to tears : thence, when a little eas'd, 

Down-looking, vacant, through a hazy wood, 560 

I saw this youth as he despairing stood ; 

Those same dark curls blown vagrant in the wind ; 

Those same full fringed lids a constant blind 

Over his sullen eyes : I saw him throw 

Himself on wither'd leaves, even as though 565 

Death had come sudden ; for no jot he mov'd. 

Yet mutter'd wildly. I could hear he lov'd 

Some fair immortal, and that his embrace 

Had zon'd her through the night. There is no trace 

Of this in heaven : I have mark'd each cheek, 570 

And find it is the vainest thing to seek ; 

And that of all things 'tis kept secretest. / 

Endj^mion 1 one day thou wilt be blest : ■/ 

So still obey the guiding hand that fends 

Thee safely through these wonders for sweet ends. 575 

'Tis a concealment needful in extreme ; 

And if I guess'd not so, the sunny beam 

Thou shouldst mount up to with me. Now adieu 1 

Here must we leave thee." — At these words upflew 

The impatient doves, uprose the floating car, 580 

Up went the hum celestial. High afar 

The Latmian saw them minish into nought ; 

And, when all were clear vanish'd, still he caught 

643. The diaft reads 'leaning' tor'bending'. 

653. In the draft ' sweet boy ! ' luBtead of * my son ', ajid in tlifl nest line bnt 
one ' mad-brain' d ' for 'new-born'. 
561. ThB mannsorijrt reads 'yon youth '. 
667. Tie diaft baa ' madly '^in pWe of ' wildly '. 
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A vivid lightning from that dreadful bow. 
When all was darkened, with ^tnean throi 
The earth clos'd — gave a solitary moan — 
And !eft him once again in twilight lone. 



;, he did not stare aghast, 
e o'ergone, and past. 



He did not r 
For all those v 

And he in loneliness : he felt assur'd 
Of happy times, when all he had endur'd 
Would seem a feather to the mighty prize. 
So, with unusual gladness, on he hies 
Through caves, and palaces of mottled ore, 
Gold dome, and crystal wall, and turquols floor. 
Black polish'd porticos of awful shade. 
And, at the last, a diamond balustrade, 
Leading afar past wild magnificence. 
Spiral through ruggedest loopholes, and thence 
Stretching across a void, then guiding o'er 
Enormous chasms, where, all foam and roar, 
Streams subterranean teaze their granite beds ; 
Then heighten'd just above the silvery heads 

B84-B. This oonplat stoei thns in the draft- 
Anon and ever gleams from that dread bow. 
One lightning more— then with CElncean throe... 
In the mannacript thfl adjective in line 535 is written 'cEtnean'. 
edition ' Etnean \ I preanmB Keats's intent 
using a diphthong, and that he in^vertently 
537. The draft raada'shui'for'left'i 
ess. la the diaft 



make the first E long 



N( 



r did he rave, nor did he {J^^A aghast. 



680. We Eie to nnderstand 'that' aftor 'For', the senee being donbtleaa that 
En^mion did not rare and stara on aceonnt of the dBpartnre of the visioiiE, and 
not tiat the dewrtnrs of the viaiona loaa a anfficient oinse for his act raying and 
staring. Line 590 originally began with 'Leaving him solitary'. 
582. The draft reads 'joy 'for 'prize'. 
596, Onmpace 'Sleep axd Foetiy,' lines 75-6, page 53 i 
and There I found a, spot 
Of awfnilec sliade... 
597-600. The draft reads— 

Then diamond steps and ruby balustrade 
Leading to fierce and wild magniiieence 
Spiral by ruggedest loopholes, and thence 
Stretching across a void, then leading o'ei-... 
602. In the draft ne hate 



Streams subterrai 
ed * for ' thousand ' i 



ragem 



the neit line but on 



ebeds; 
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Of a thousand fountains, so that he could dash 
The waters with his spear ; but at the splash, G05 

Done heedlessly, those spouting columns rose 
Sudden a poplar^s height, and 'gan to enclose 
His diamond path with fretwork, streaming roimd 
Alive, and dazzling' cool, and with a sound, 
• Haply, like dolphin tumults, when sweet shells GIO 

Welcome the float of Thetis, i Long he dwells 
On this delight i for, every minute's space, 
The streams with changed magic interlace : 
Sometimes like delicatest lattices, 

Cover'd with crystal vines ; then weeping trees, 615 

Moving about as in a gentle wind, 
Which, in a wink, to watery gauze reiin'd, 
Pour'd into shapes of curtain'd canopies. 
Spangled, and rich with liquid broideries 
OS flowers, peacocks, swans, and naiads fair. B20 

Swifter than lightning went these wonders rare ; 
And then the water, into stubborn streams 
Collecting, mimick'd the wrought oaken beams, 
Pillars, and frieze, and high fantastic roof, 
Of those dusk places in times far aloof 625 

Cathedrals call'd. He bade a loth farewell 
To these founts Protean, passing gulph, and dell. 
And torrent, and ten thousand jutting shapes, 
Half seen through deepest gloom, and griesly gapes, 
Blackening on every side, and overhead 630 

A vaulted dome like Heaven's, far bespread 

606, The draft reads ' He playfully made ' in plane of ' Done heedlessly '. 

807. In the finished mannaoript^ ''gan enclose'; bnt ''gan to enclose' in 
the first edition. 

60S. In the draft ve read 

His mid-air palli with fretwork, quivering round 
ani in the nest line bnt ona 'loud' for 'sweet'. Wa mnat cocclnde that the 
poet ohaaa, far Thetis' sweet sake, to snbdne mto sweetness the Drthodas ckmonr 
of the conclis Mown at her appraaoh over tlie aea. 

615-16. In the original draft 

O'erspread with crystal vines ; then weeping peas, 

e2M. Tha draft gives this couplet thra— 

And then Ihe waters, into stubborn streams 
Collecting, mimick'd the wrought rafts and beams, 
and in tha neit line hut one reads 'dim ' for 'dusk'. 

633. In place of 'jutting' the draft reads sneeesaively 'massy', 'blackening', 
and 'bulging '. 

629. 'Hid in the dim profound', according to the draft, which reads 
'overspread ' in the next line but one in place of far bespread ', and in line 933 
'so mot^strous strange' for 'so buee and strange'. 
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With starlight gems : aye, all so huge and strange, 

The solitary felt a hurried change 

Working within him into something dreary, — 

■ Vex'd like a morning eagle, lost, and weary, 635 

. And purblind amid foggy, midnight wolds. 
But he revives at once : for who beholds 
New sudden things, nor casts his mental slough ? 
Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below. 
Came mother Cybele I alone^alone — 610 

In sombre chariot ; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale. 
With turrets crown'd. Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 
Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 615 

Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowering their tawny brushes. Silent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints aifay 
In another gloomy arch. 

Wherefore delay. 
Young traveller, in such a mournful place? 650 

633, The draft reads 'dizzy' for 'hurried', and in the nest line but one 
'Scared' for 'Vex'd'. 

636. The vorda 'damp and' etnoA c^ceeiled. in the finished masTiaonpt before 
'fofigy'. 

( dismal 1 
639. The draft reidg ' From out a -! beeUing J- arch ' ; and in lilie finMed 
[ gloomy J 
niannacript lieiB is the oanoelled reading ' dark ' for ' dusk '. 

642-7. In tbe original dr^ there were seven lines in place of the irtz of the 
teit, tima— 

Atjoul her majesty, and her pale brow 
With turrets crown'd, which forward heavily bow 
Weighing her chin to the breast. Four lions draw 
The wheels in sluggish time— each toothed maw 
Shut patiently — eyes hid in tawny veils — 

Cowering their tufted brushes to the dust. 
These were orossed ont ; and the passage, revised so a^ to approach the £nal tett^ 
was inserted thus — 

About her majesty, and front deatb-pale 

With turrets crown'd. Four tawny lions hale 

The sluggish wheels : solemn their | ^°^^^ } maws 

Their stu-ly eyes half shut, their heavy paws 

Ufilifted lazily, and nervy tails 
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Art thou wayworn, or canst not further trace 

The diamond path ? And does it indeed end 

Abrupt in middle air? Yet earthward bend 

Thy forehead, and to Jupiter cloud-borne 

Call ardently 1 He was indeed wayworn ; 655 

Abrupt, in middle air, his way was lost ; 

To cloud-borne Jove he bowed, and there crost 

Towards him a large eagle, 'twixt whose wings. 

Without one impious word, himself he flings, 

Committed to the darkness and the gloom : 660 

Down, down, uncertain to what pleasant doom. 

Swift as a fathoming plummet down he fell 

Through unknown things ; till exhal'd asphodel, 

And rose, with spicy fannin^s interbreath'd. 

Came swelling forth where little caves were wreath'd 665 

So thick with leaves and mosses, that they seem'd 

Laige honey-combs of green, and freshly teem'd 

With airs delicious. In the greenest nook 

The eagle landed him, and farewell took. 

It was a jasmine bower, all bestrown G70 

With golden moss. His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; 'bove his head 
Flew a delight half-graspable ; his tread 
Was Hesperean ; to his capable ears 

667. In the origina! draft the aapernatnifll maohinerj for this tnuioit waa 
estinlf diffeient, tiiTis— 

To cloudborne Jove he bent : and there was tost 

At which without a single impious word 

He swung upon it off into tbe glaoiii. 

Down, down, uncertain to what pleasant doom, 

Dropt like a fathoming plummet, down he fell 

Through unknown things ; till &c. 
668-71. The draft caities out the idea of the silken cord as follova : 

With airs delicious. Long he hung about 

Before hi5 nice enjoyment could pick out 

The resting place : but at the fast he swung 

Into the greenest cell of all— among 

Dark leaved jasmine : star flowered and bestrown 

With golden moss. 
674. ' Hesper^n ', I presnmo, not Eesp^cean as JnTariably accented by Hilton. 
Tlio preciaB valne of ' capible ' as used iere is of oonrse regulated by past ajid 
not by pieEent cnQtom. In this esse it simply Etoads for recftptiw, able to 
receiTe, an in 'Hamlet' (Act m, Sceiie iv)— 

leek yon how pale he glares, 

Eis forme anl catiao coijcyn'C pr^achuig to Etones, 

Wonld make them capeabis. 
I 
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Silence was music from the hoiy spheres ; 675 

A dewy luxury was in his eyes ; 

The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs 

And stirr'd. them faintly. Verdant cave and cell 

He wander'd through, oft wondering at such swell 

Of sudden exaltation : bift, "Alas !" 680 

Said he, "will all this gush of feeling pass 

Away in solitude? And must they wane, 

Like melodies upon a sandy plain. 

Without an echo? Then shall 1 be left 

So sad, so melanchoty, so bereft ! 685 

Yet still I feel immortal 1 O my love, 

My breath of life, where art thou? High above, 

Dancing before the morning gates of heaven? 

Or keeping watch among those starry seven, 

Old Atlas' children ? Art a maid of the waters, 690 

One of shell-winding Triton's bright-hair'd daughters ? 

Or art, impossible ! a nymph of Dian's, 

Weaving a coronal of tender scions 

For very idleness ? Where'er thou art, 

Methinks it now is at my will to start 695 

Into thine arms ; to scare Aurora's train, 

And snatch thee from the morning ; o'er the main 

To scud like a wild bird, and take thee off 

From thy sea-foamy cradle ; or to doff 

Thy shepherd vest, and woo thee mid fresh leaves. M 

679. Ie the draft- 
He wandered througli, witli still encreasing swell... 

681. In the draft- 
Said he, " will all these gushing feelings pass... 

684. The draft reads 'Ah I shall be left...'. 

685. OompBie the Sonnet ' On a Draam '^ 

So phiy'd, ao oharai'di so conqner'd, so bsceft... 
687-90. Endjniion oonjeotcres -wbether his imtnown Iotb is one of the Honis 
or one of tlie nympt Pleione's danghters bj Atlas, tmnaferted to heaven aa the 
Pleiades. The draft reads ' the starry seven ', and ' Art a Djinph of the 
waters '. The Bnishad mamiEOript has 'Art a maid o' the waters '. 
691-2. AccQrdmg to the draft, 

One of shell-winding Triton's floating daughters? 
Art thou, impossible I a maid of Diau'a,... 
69Ti Id tljB draft the passage oiiginall; stood tbns :— 

And snatch thee from among them ] lo attain 
The starry hights and find thee ere a breath... 
as if the intention had been to refer again in the foiufold oonjeotare instead of 
onh three of its aapMta. 
^8. The draft reada' skim 'foe 'scud'. 
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ESDTMIOH, 



No, no, too eagrerly my soul deceives 
Its powerless self; 1 know this cannot be 
O let me then by some sweet dreaming flee 
To her »"f--"- — -...'- . L^.L -- -. ^. ■■ 



-•:■■-' -....^..>,-.ii,ciits: hither sleep awhile] 
Hither most g-entle sleep ! and soothing foil 
I'or some few hours the coming solitude." 

Thus spake he, and that moment felt endu'd 
With power to dream deliciously ; so wound 
Through a dim passage, searching till he found 
, Ihe smoothest mossy bed and deepest, where 
He threw himself, and just into the air 
Stretching his indolent arms, he look, O bliss ' 
A naked waist : " Fair Cupid, whence is this ' " 
A well-known voice sigh'd, "Sweetest, here am I 
At which soft ravishment, with doting cry 
They trembled to each other,— Helicon ' 
O fountain'd hill ! Old Homer's Helicon I 
That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet o'er 
These sorry pages ; then the verse would soar 
And sing above this gentle pair, like lark 
Over his nested young : but all is dark 
Around thine aged top, and thy clear fount 
Exhales in mists to heaven. Aye, the count 
Of mighty Poets is made up ; the scroll 
■ Is folded by the Muses ; the bright roll 
Is m Apollo's hand ; our daied eyes 
Have seen a new tinge in the western skies : 

701-2. In the drafl^ 

But ah ! too eagerly my soul deceives 
Its mortal self : O since ihi= r=nn.n. K» 

708, The drfift reads 'Wuh thy qi 

709. In the fnialed mannsiaipt, 
iearching '. 

713. The draft reads 'Good heavens 1 ' for ' Fait Cunid ' 
715. In the draft this line stood thns— 

Al which e.ch wtering forth {^^ Sf )=■?■ 

"bat ojl'grtn^ fo'r'^op''' ""'^ ''^ "" ^^""^ P^'' ^* ^ '"= "^^ 
723, In the draft, 'misi'.in the sicgnlar. 
725-e, The original reading of the d^t was- 

the great roll 
Is in Apollo's baDd ; our {^1,'^a,'' [eyes... 

St^t,.'JT"^ ^i'"^'™^ '^ ^"^^ and of some of ilia contomporariM Oat 
Wirt that the nm of pootty set with Bhakespaarft 
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13E ESDTJOON. Bool 

The world has done its duty. Yet, oh yet, 

Although the sun of poesy is set, 

These lovers did embrace, and we must weep 

That there is no old power left to steep 

A quili immortal in their joyous tears. 

Long time ere silence did their anxious fears 

Question that thus it was ; long time they lay 

Fondling and kissing every doubt away ; 

Long time ere soft caressing sobs began 

To mellow into words, and then there ran 

Two bubbling springs of talk from their sweet lips. 

"O known Unknown ! from whom my being sips 

Such darling essence, wherefore may I not 

Be ever in these arms? in this sweet spot 

Pillow my chin for ever? ever press 

These toying hands and kiss their smooth excess 1 

Why not for ever and for ever feel 

That breath about my eyes? Ah, thou wilt steal 
Away from me again, indeed, indeed — 

Thou wilt be gone away, and wilt not heed 
My lonely madness. Speak, delicious fair ! 
Is— is it to be so ? No ! Who will dare 
To pltick thee from me? And, of thine own will, 
Full well I feel thou wouldst not leave me. StiU 
Let me entwine thee surer, surer— now 
How can we part ? Elysium ! who art thou ! 
Who, that thou canst not be for ever here. 
Or lift me with thee to some starry sphere? 
Enchantress 1 tell me by this soft embrace, 
By the most soft completion of thy face, 
Those lips, O slippery bhsses, twinkling eyes, 

735-6. ThB araft reads 'drearoing' for 'every' and 'few' for 'soft'. 
739. Craapaia, &r mora jastapoaitioii of words, 'Borneo and Juliet, Act i 
Boene v, line 141— 

Too earlj seen miknown, and known too late ! 
793. Thedraflreads'lanEuid'fot 'toying'' „ , 
747-8. Woodtonse notes, apparently &oni tlie draft, the variation. 
And ihere must be a time when tlioul't not heed 
My lonely madness— O delicious 1^^^^ |. 
The finifiied manuscript and the first edition both read ' my kindest fair I 
the version of tboteit is &oin the corrected copy, . .t tn^vu 

749. In the draft, ' What will dare ', and in the neit line bnt one i know— 

756-7. Xhe draft gives this couplet thns 

Enchanlress ! tell me by this mad embrace, 
By the moist languor of thy breathing face... 
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And by these teniJerest, milky sovereignties — 

These tenderest, and by the nectar-wine, 

The passion " " O dov'd Ida the divine 1 

Endymion ! dearest ! Ah, unhappy me ! 

His soul will 'scape us — O felicity ! 

How he does love me ! His poor temples beat 

To the very tune of love — how sweet, sweet, sweet. 

Revive, dear youth, or I shall faint and die ; 

Revive, or these soft hours will hurry by 

In tranced dulness ; speak, and let that spell 

Aifright this lethargy ! 1 cannot quell 

Its heavy pressure, and will press at least 

My lips to thine, that they may richly feast 

Until we taste the life of love again. 

What ! dost thou move? dost kiss? O bliss ! O pain ! 

I love thee, youth, more than I can conceive ; 

And so long absence from thee doth bereave 

My soul of any rest : yet must I hence ; 

Yet, can I not to starry eminence 

Uplift thee ; nor for very shame can own 

Myself to thee : Ah, dearest, do not groan 

Or thou wilt force me from this secrecy, 

And I must blush in heaven. O that I 

Had done 't already ; that the dreadful smiles 

At my lost brightness, my impassJon'd wiles. 

Had waned from Olympus' solemn height, 

And from all serious Gods ; that our delight 

Was quite forgotten, save of us alone ! 

And wherefore so asham'd? 'Tis but to atone 

For endless pleasure, by some coward blushes ; 
780-L Thn draft Im thia couplet m 
These lenderest— and b' 

The passion— nectai—fleaven ! "■ "Jove above ! 

The aeoond of ttese lines originally stood in tlie fimaLei mannsoript thna — 

Ttie Passion — "O Ida the divine! 

as if ' paaeioc ' were cneajit to acan m a, tiis^llaMe, as in meny other caioa of 
similar words in 'Em^mion,' — 'ambroaiil' for instanoe in line 810; 'Bi^mion' 
m lines 333 and 856 of tlJs Book; and ' intosication ' in line 502 of Book I; 
tint Keata has inserted before 'Ida' thBword 'dov'd', not 'lov'd' aa in ths first 
edition. 

770. The draft reads 'yet' tor 'and', and in the neit line "gainst' tor 'to'. 

774. Cancelled reading firanthe draft, 'Listen tome if Love will let me '. 

783, The oontrafition 'dooe't' here is a final and deliberate intention: for 

although *done it' was printed in tho first edition — perhaps tbrongh Keats 

having pozded the printer by writing in the mannscript 'don't'— the printed 

words are altered to 'done 'I' in the corrected copy. 

783. There is a cffiioelled reading in the draft, 'At my dearweaknessand'., . 
785. The draft reads 'Powers' for 'Gods' and 'my' foi 'our', and in the 
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1» EHDYMIOfi, Baok JL 

Yet must I be a coward I- — Horror rushes 

Too palpable before me — the sad look 790 

Of Jove— Minerva's start — no bosom shook 

With awe of purity— no Cupid pinion 

In reverence vailed — my crystalline dominion 

Half lost, and all old hymns made nullity ! 

But what is this to love? 1 could fly 7B5 

With thee into the ken of heavenly powers, 

So thou wouldst thus, for many sequent hours, 

Press me so sweetly. Now I swear at once 

That I am wise, that Pallas is a dunce— 

Perhaps her love like mine is but unknown — 8D0 

I do think that I have been alone 

In chastity ; yes, Pallas has been sighing. 
While every eve saw me my hairuptying 
With fingers cool as aspen leaves. Sweet love, 

1 was as vague as solitary dove, 805 
Nor knew that nests were built. Now a soft kiss — 

Ay^ hy that kiss, I vow an endless biiss, 

An immortality of passion's thine : 

Ere long I will exalt thee to the shine 

Of heaven ambrosial ; and we will shade BIO 

Ourselves whole summers by a river glade ; 

And I will tell thee stories of the sky, 

And breathe thee whispers of its minstrelsy. 

My happy love will overwing all bounds ! 

O let me melt into thee ; let the sounds 815 

789. In place of 'Horror' Uie draft reads firat 'The thing', then 'Tbe 
idea '. In the finiaked loaimsoiipt the original reading was ' [he horror ' ; bnt 
'the' is atmok ont. In the first edition tie word was printed 'Honour', wiuoh 
word KeatB hahitnaibr spelt -Hithont the u, so that in Ma writing 'horror' and 

" ' "re almost if not quite idectica]. 'The correction ianiade in the copy in 

-— J hat it is not made in WoodhonsB's copy though it appears in the 
— '■% fomd in some copies. Woodhonee's lias (mly tlie single- 

1 tbe first edition (and as far aa I know all others) 'veiled', hnt 
in the mannsoript, which is obviously right. 
786. Tbe draft reads ' stanj' ' for ' heavenly '. 
800. In the drafl. 

Does Pallas self not love ? slie must -she must 1 
807. Canoelled reading of tie mannscript, ' swear ' for ' vow '. 
B13-14. The draft has tbese two lines tbna— 

And breathe thee empyrean minstrelsy. 
My maddened love /'*''" °'-'^™"'S all bounds 1 
815-29. This passage varies conaiderahly in detail from vbat wa3 criginallj 
written in the draft : — 

Of both our voices marry at Iheir birth ; 
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Book n. enhtmion. iss 

Of our close voices marry at their birth ; 

Letus entwine hoveringly — O dearth 

Of human words ! roughness of mortal speech I 

Lispings empyrean will I sometime teach 

Thine honied tongue — lute -breathings, which I gasp 820 

To have thee understand, now while I clasp 

Thee thus, and weep for fondness — I am pain'd, 

Endymion : woe ! woe ! is grief contain'd 

In the very deeps of pleasure, my sole life ?" — 

Hereat, with many sobs, her gentle strife 826 

Melted into a languor. He return'd 

Entranced vows and tears. 

Ve who have yeam'd 
With too much passion, will here stay and pity, 
For the mere sake of truth ; as 'tis a ditty 
Not of these days, but long ago 'twas told 830 

By a cavern wind unto a forest old ; 
And then the forest told it in a dream 
To a sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam 
A poet caught as he was journeying 

To Phcebus' shrine ; and in it he did fling 835 

His weary limbs, bathing an hour's space, 
And after, straight in that inspired place 
He sang the story up into the air, 
Giving it universal freedom. There ./ 

Has it been ever sounding for those ears SIO 

Let us entwine inextricably— O dearth 

Of mortal words 1 I'll teach thee other speech ; 

Lispings immortal will I EOmetime teach 

Thine honied tongue — Gold-breathings, which I gasp 

Thee thus, and shed these {^ro^}-! ^m pain'd, 
Endymion. There is a grief eoniain'd 
In the very shrine of pleasure, O my life ! " 
Hereat with fainting sobs her gentle strife 

No answer, saving tears. — Ye who have burn'd 

With over passion, here exclaim and piiy 

Even for the sake of truth ; ., . 
It is perb&ps worth wliile to note t)ie correEpondenoo of tbought Iietireoii tbe 
ntt«[^cs here giveii to Diana oa the subject of tbe "grief contain'd in the very 
deeps ol pleaaare," aad that wonderfnl hie of Keats'g in the Homer BOimet of 
1813, 

Tliere is a bndding morrov in midnight. 
831. Cancelled reading of the manoBcnpt, 'Cavern's Mouth' for 'caverzi 



i. The draft reads ' sluint>ering ' for ' sleeping ', 
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138 iafDyWOIT. Book n. 

Wtose tips are glowing hot. The legend cheers 

Yon centmel stars ; and he who listens to it 

Must surely be self-doom'd or he will rue it : 

For quenchless burnings come upon the heart, 

Made fiercer by a fear lest any part MS 

Should be engulphed in the eddying wind. 

As much as here is penn'd doth always find 

A resting place, thus much comes clear and plain ; 

Anon the strange voice is upon the wane^ 

And 'tis hut echo'd from departing sound, 850 

That the fair visitant at last unwound 

Her gentle limbs, and left the youth asleep. — 

Thus the tradition of the gusty deep. 

Now turn we to our former chroniclers.— 
Endymion awoke, that grief of hers 855 

Sweet paining on his ear : he sickly guess'd 
How lone he was once more, and sadly press'd 
His empty arms together, hung his head, 
And most forlorn upon that widow'd bed 
Sat silently. Love's madness he had known ; 860 

Ofien with more than tortured lion's groan 
Meanings had burst from him ; but now that rage 
Had pass'd away : no longer did he wage 
A rough-voic'd war against the dooming stars. 
No, he had felt too much for such harsh jars : 865 

The lyre of his soul jEoIian tun'd 

84L Compare Milton's 'Lyddas'— 

Est not the pniiae, 
Phobus replied, and tocohed m; tcembling ears ; . . . 
849-50. The diaft reads— 

But after the strange TOice is on the wane — 
And 'tis bul guess'd from the departing soucd, 
and in the neit line ^tit one 'prison'd ' for 'gentle'. The two lines as writtflE 
in the di^ make it more ahsolnteljr desi than the two lines as printed that the 
depaitnio of IhBDa. la diiined &om the Mntly sounding olose of the story to 
wmoh the joet gSTe voice. Tha hirih of this tala ont-does in iniagina,tl¥a dalicaoj 
tha account of the " sleepy innsic " in this Book (lines 3B8 to 363), thongh that 
exoeeds tills in oompaotiiess. 
866. CEHcellod reading of the mannsoripl^ 'iii' for'on'. 
860. Thedraftreads "Patiently sat 'for ' Sat silently '. 
862. In the draft, this Una began witli lie word 'Passion 'i and 'Complaints' 
Had ' Plainings ' were in turn atniok ont of the finiahed mamiEcript hefora the 
wordofthet^i 'Meanings', waa arrived at. 
86fi. The draft givea the line— 
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Book IL EITDYUION. 

Forgot all violence, and but C' 

With melancholy thought : O he had swoon'd 

Drunken from pleasure's nipple ; and his love 

Henceforth was dove-like. — Loth was he to move 870 

From the imprinted couch, and when he did, 

'Twas with slow, languid paces, and face hid 

In mufSing hands. So temper'd, out he stray'd 

Half seeing visions that might have dismay'd 

Alecto's serpents ; ravishments more keen BT5 

Than Hermes' pipe, when anxious he did lean 

Over eclipsing eyes : and at the last 

It was a sounding grotto, vaulted, vast. 

O'er studded with a thousand, thousand pearls. 

And crimson mouthed shells with stubborn curls, 880 

Of every shape and size, even to the bulk 

In which whales harbour close, to brood and sulk 

Apiainst an endless storm. Moreover too. 

Fish- semblances, of green and azure hue, 

Ready to snort their streams. In this cool wonder 8E5 

Endymion sat down, and 'gan to ponder 

On all his life : his youth, up to the day 

When 'mid acclaim, and feasts, and garlands gay. 

He stept upon his shepherd throne ; the look 

Of his white palace in wild forest nook, 890 

And all the revels he had lorded there : 

Each tender maiden whom he once thought fair, 

With every friend and fellow- wood lander— 

888. The draft leada ' With tlioughls of tenderest birth '. 

870-1, In ths draft, Urns— 

Scarcely could he move 
From the dear couch. 

873. TIb diaft taada ' In muffling arms ', andia tha nezt line 'Scarce seeing 
wonders '. 

87B. The words 'those of are oanoelled in tie fljiislied mannacript before 
'Herme's' (not Semws'). The story of Atots aeenis to hsTe impressed Keats 
Tivldly! see his sonnet, 'As Hermes oace took tc hia featiera light' Probably 
tills vivid impo^aaion was derived bam Cory's Sant« (Furgatoir, Canto inii l, 
wMcli he corUinly read attentively, and on Ibo fly-leaf of whioi, by tie tva, he 
vrot« that very eonnet. He may al^ bave kuowii the story in Ovid's 'Meta- 
mordioaes' (Book I). 

878, The draft reads ' He found ' for ' Ii was '. 

879, 'And' is here cancelled in favonr of 'O'er' in the finished mannaoript. 

880, In tbe draf^- 

And shells oulsweUing their faint tinged curls. 

881, Cancelled leading of the mannaoript, 'hue' for 'shape'. 

882, In the finished nunnacript and in the Sist edition ' arbour ' ; hnt, although 
this might have a very :&u-fetohed sense, I do not think it wonld be joEtifiabla to 
natoTO tlie reading, 

384. The draft reads ' green and golden hue '. 
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Pass'd like a dream before tim. Then the spur 

Of the old bards to mighty deeds : his plans 8! 

To nurse the golden age 'mong shepherd clans : 

That wondrous night ; the great Pan-festival : 

His sister's sorrow ; and his wanderings all, 

Until into the earth's deep maw he rush'd ; 

Then all its buried magic, till it flush'd a 

High with excessive love. "And now," thought he, 

"How long must I remain in jeopardy 

Of blank amazements that amaze no more? 

Now J have tasted her sweet soul to the core 

All other depths are shallow : essences, 9C 

Once spiritual, are like muddy lees, 

Meant but to fertilize my earthly root, 

And make my branches lift a golden fruit 

Into the bloom of heaven : other light, 

Though it be quick and sharp enough to blight 91 

The Olympian eagle's vision, is dark, 

Dark as the parentage of chaos. Hark 1 

My silent thoughts are echoing from these shells ; 

Or they are but the ghosts, the dying swells 

Of noises far away?— list !" — Hereupon 91 

He kept an anxious ear. The humming tone 

Came louder, and behold, there as he lay. 

On either side outgush'd, with misty spray, 

A copious spring ; and both together dash'd 

Swift, mad, fantastic round the rocks, and lash'd 9S 

Among the conchs and shells of the lofty grot, 

Leaving a trickling dew. At last they shot 

Down from the ceding's height, pouring a noise 

As of some breathless racers whose hopes poize 

Upon the last few steps, and with spent force fli 

Along the ground they took a winding course. 

Endymion follow'd— for it seem'd that one 

Ever pursu'd, the other strove to sliun — 

Follow'd their languid mazes, till well nigh 

89S. Tiiadr^ reads 'miasCrelsy' instead of ' the old bards '. 
897, Oanoelled rcadiiiga &om the izsSt — 

That wondrous night Ihal wean'd him... 

That wondrous night : great Pan's high festival. 
899. The draft reaJs ' dim ' for ' deep '. 

907. The draft reads first ' Made ' and then 'Sent' for 'Meant ', and in ti 
iieit line ' their ripen'd fruit '. 
914. This line was written in the draft— 

Or they are subtlest and dying swells. 
917. The vord ' still ' 1b strnek oat ef the finisbed mannscripl after ' louder '. 
920. Thla line ends with ' splash'd ' in the draft. 
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He had left thinking of the mystery,-— B30 

And was now rapt in tender hoverings 

Over the vanish'd bliss. Ah ! what is it sings 

His dream away ? What melodies are these ? 

They sound as through the whispering of trees, 

Not native in such barren vaults. Give ear 1 ESS 

" O Arethusa, peerless nymph ! why fear 
Such tenderness as mine? Great Dian, why, 
Why didst thou hear her prayer ? O that I 
Were rippling round her dainty fairness now, 
Circling^ about her waist, and striving how BM 

To entice her to a dive ! then stealing in 
Between her luscious lips and eyelids thin. 
O that her shining hair was in the sun. 
And I distilling from it thence to run 

In amorous rillets down her shrinking form 1 915 

To linger on her lilly shoulders, waim 
Between her kissing hreasts, and every charm 
Touch raptur'd ! — See how painfully I flow : 
Fair maid, be pitiful to my great woe. 

Stay, stay thy weary course, and let me lead, 950 

A happy wooer, to the flowery mead 
Where all that beauty snar'd me."^ — "Cruel god, 
Desist! or my offended mistress' nod 
Will stagnate all thy fountains ; — ^teaze me not 
With syren words^Ah, have I really got 955 

Such power to madden thee? And is it true — 
Away, away, or I shall dearly rue 
My very thoughts : in mercy then away, 
Kindest Alpheus, for should I obey 
My own dear will, 'twould be a deadly bane. 960 

932, In the draft, lUs lioe began with ' O'er past and future ' The finished 
manuscript reada ' is't ' for ' is it *. 
945. The draft rsads— 

Amorous and slow adown her shrinkine form J 
947-0. These three lines stood tbna in the draft— 

Ab„, Kr {H«»J} br.„n ..d ...„ .b.n, 

Kiss, raptur'd, even to tier milky toes, 

O foolish maid be geolie to my woes. 

953. The draft reads ' slew ' for ' snar'd '. 

954. Cancelled reading of the manoacript, 'waters ' for 'fountains'. 

060. In the Erst edition Atethnsa'e speech is closed at the end of this line, and 
taken dp again at 'Alas. I burn', in line 363, the intermediate portion being 
separated &oni it b; independent marks of ^notation, as if spoken I^ Alphena \ bet 
in the manmcript the one speech extends from 'Cruel God' (9S2) Co 'cruel 
thing ' (976) i and this ohvionflly correct arrangement is restored in the co[y re- 
Tiiedl); EeatSi 
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0, Oread-Queen ! would that thou hadst a pain 

Like this of mine, then would I fearless turn 

And be a criminal. Alas, I bum, 

I shudder — gentle river, get thee hence. 

Alpheus ! thou enchanter ! every sense 

Of mine was once made perfect in these woods. 

Fresh breezes, bowery lawns, and innocent floods. 

Ripe fruits, and lonely couch, contentment gave ; 

But ever since 1 heedlessly did lave 

In thy deceitful stream, a. panting glow 

Grew strong within me : wherefore serve me so, 

And call it love ? Alas, 'twas cruelty. 

Not once more did I close my happy eye 

Amid the thrushes' song. Away ! Avaunt ! 

'twas a cruel thing."—" Now thou dost taunt 
So softly, Arethusa, that I think 

If thou wast playing on my shady brink. 

Thou wouldst bathe once again. Innocent maid ! 

Stifle thine heart no more ; nor be afraid 

Of angry powers : there are deities 

Will shade us with their wings. Those fitful sighs 

'Tis almost death to hear : O let me pour 

A dewy balm upon them ! — fear no more. 

Sweet Arethusa ! Dian's self must feel 

Sometime these very pangs. Dear maiden, steal 

Blushing into my soul, and let us fly 

These dreary caverns for the open sky. 

1 will delight thee all my winding course, 
From the green sea up to my hidden source 
About Arcadian forests i and will show 



D66fl, ThodrBfl reads 'happy' for 'perfect*, 'shady' for 'bowery', 'leafy' 
tor ' lonely ', and ' gan ' for ' did '. 

973. This line ends with ' eyes ' both in the finisbed mannsoript and in tbe first 
edition; Irat it is certain that 'eye' mia the etpreaaion in the poet's mind, for in 
ttB draft tbe line stood thus— 



*«»' {.Efi 



971. In the finished maunseripl, not 'ihrush's' bnt 'Thrushes', withont ajw 
apostrophe. As WoodionBe reoorda tbat tbe drA rea^ ' thrushes' ', it seems safe 
to adori that form. 

977. In the draft ' by ' in place of ' on '. 

9S5. In the mannsciipt, 'Some lime', without tbe fioal ^ ss in the first 
t think the ine^on of the s mnstbave been overlooked 1^ Sasiia. 
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The channels where my coolest waters flow 

Through mossy rocks ; where, 'mid exuberant green, 

I roam in pleasant darkness, more unseen 

Than Saturn in his exile ; where I brim 

Round flowery islands, and take thence a skim 

Of mealy sweets, which myriads of bees 

Buzz from their honey'd wings ; and thou shouldst plea 

Thyself to choose the richest, where we might 

Be incense-pi Ho Vd every summer night. 

Doff all sad fears, thou white deliciousness. 

And let us be thus comforted ; unless 

Thou couldst rejoice to see my hopeless stream 

Hurry distracted from Sol's temperate beam, 

And pour to death along some hungry sands." — 

"What can I do, Alpheus? Dian stands 

Severe before me : persecuting fate ! 

Unhappy Arethusa ! thou wast late 

A huntress free in " — At this, sudden fell 

Those two sad streams adown a fearful dell. 

The Latiiiian listen'd, but he heard no more, 

Save echo, faint repeating o'er and o'er 

The name of Arethusa, On the verge 

Of that dark gulph he wept, and said : " I ui^e 

Thee, gentle Goddess of my pilgrimage. 

By our eternal hopes, to soothe, to assuage, 

If thou art powerful, these lovers' pains ; 

And make them happy in some happy plains." 

He tum'd — there was a whelming sound— he stept, 
There was a cooler light ; and so he kept 
Towards it by a sandy path, and lo ! 
More suddenly than doth a moment go, 
The visions of the earth were gone and fled — 
He saw the giant sea above his head. 



.-ill shew... 

_ , ot appear in Ma printed edition. 

draft reads ' powdery ' for ' mealy '. 
997. Cancelled reading of the mannscript, ' Shake ' for ' Buzi '. 
988. In tte draft, ' choose the freshest '. 

1004. The draft toads ' along hot Afric's sands ', and in the nert lino bnt one 
'cruel, cruel (aie! '. 

1016. ' Lovers ' in tho mannseiipt and in the first edition, withoat the apo8- 
trophe ; and the spaeoh is not closed with a mark of qnotation In either. 

1017. The draft reada ' their native plains '. 

lOSO. Cancelled reading of the fnished nmnnsoiipt, ' scanty ' for ' sandy '. 
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ENDYMION. 

BOOK rn. 

There are who lord it o'er their fellow-men 

With most prevailing tinsel : who unpen 

Their baaing vanities, to browse away 

The comfortable green and juicy hay 

From human pastures ; or, O torturing fact ! 5 

Who, through an idiot blink, will see unpack'd 

Fire-branded foxes to sear up and singe 

Our gold and ripe-ear'd hopes. With not one tinge 

Of sanctuary splendour, not a sight 

Able to face an owl's, they still are dlglit 10 

By the blear-ey'd nations in empurpled vests. 

And crowns, and turbans. With unladen breasts. 

Save of blown self-applause, they proudly mount 

To their spirit's perch, their being's high account. 

Their tiptop nothings, their dull skies, their thrones— 15 

Amid the fierce intoxicating tones 

Of trumpets, shoutings, and belabour'd drums, 

And sudden cannon. Ah ! how all this hums, 

In wakeful ears, like uproar past and gone — 

Like thunder clouds that spake to Babylon, 20 

And set those old Chaldeans to their tasks. — 

I Are then regalities all gilded masks ? 

I No, there are throned seats unscalable 
;Eut by a patient wing, a constant spell, 

I Or by ethereal things that, unconfin'd, 25 

j Can make a ladder of the eternal wind, 

1, Woodhonse notaa that " Keats aaid, witli much aimplidty, ' It will be easdly 
eo what I think of the pressnt miniatera, liy the bBgimucg of the third Book.' " 
irhapBtke Qnartetly K«Tiewer had heaid of that ample saying. 

B. The draft reads 'O devilish factl'— and in tlia nest line 'with' for 

19, The draft has ' almost ' in place of ' past and ', 
21-3. Ihs following rejected reading la from the drafl^ i 

And set these old Chaldeans lo Iheir work.— 

Are then all regal things so gone, so murk? 
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Book ILL EBDTMlOIf. 

And poize about in cloudy thuoder-tents 

To watch the abysm-birth of elements. 

Aye, 'bove the withering of old-lipp'd Fate 

A thousand Powers keep religious state, 

In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne ; 

And, silent as a consecrated urn. 

Hold spherey sessions for a season due. 

Yet few of these far majesties, ah, few ! 

Have bar'd their operations to this globe — 

Few, who with gorgeous pageantry enrobe 

Our piece of heaven — whose benevolence 

Shakes hand with our own Ceres ; every sense 

Filling with spiritual sweets to plenitude, 

As bees gor^e full their cells. And, by the feud 

'Twixt Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 

Eteme Apollo ! that thy Sister fair 

Is of all these the gent lier-mighti est. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 

She unobserved steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not pomp subservient ; 

As if thine eye, high Poet ! was not bent 

Towards her with the Muses in thine heart ; 

As if the rainistring stars kept not apart, 

Waiting for silver-footed messages. 

31-2. The di^ yields tlie rejected oonplet-— 

And silent, as a corpse upon a pyie. 
31. Tbe dmft reads 

How few of these far majeslFes, how few ! 
3S-9. These twa lines stood thcs m the draft — 

With spiritQal honey fills to plenitude... 

41. At the end of this hue Seats -wrote in tlie origiiial draft, w i 
the oath he was rseordiog, "Oiford, Septr. 5." 

42. The word 'etenia' seems to be another remirusoenoe of Sj 
'Faerie Qneene,' Boot in, Canto Ti, Stanza 47 i 

Yet 13 eitmein mntabilitie,,., 
44. The draft readi — 

When thy gold hair falls thick about the west. 
49, The draft has 'Upon 'id placs of Towards'. 
■ Sa Thifl Bttrihntion of an actlTe hfe of ministration to the ataia is B 
of the idea in Book H, lines 184^5— 

1i; ail the EtaiB 
That tend th; bidding... 
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m EKDYMIOH. Book m. 

O Moon 1 the oldest shades 'mong oldest trees 

Fee! palpitations when thou lookest in : 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 

The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 65 

Thou dost bless every where, with silver lip 

Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 

Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of fields divine : 

Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 

Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 60 

And yet thy benediction passeth not 

One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 

Where pleasure ma^ be sent ; the nested wren 

Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 

And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 65 

Takes glimpses of thee ; thou art a relief 

To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 

Within Its pearly house.— The mighty deeps. 

The monstrous sea is thine — the mynad sea ! 

O Moon 1 far-spooming Ocean bows to thee, 70 

And Tellus feefe his forehead's cumbrous load. 

Cynthia ! where art thou now ? What far abode 
Of green or silvery bower doth enshrine 

52. In the di^ 

Waiting the oldest shadows | '"""f^^jold trees. 
68-7. The draft reaaa— 

Thou dost bless all things — even dead things sip 

A midnight life from thee. 
63. Id tha draft, '-wrought' for 'sent' ; and in the mst lino there is the 
canoBlled reading, 'Quiet behind dark ivy leaves'... 

69. Ths draft loada— 

The monstrous sea is thine— the monstrous sea ! 

70. In the draft 'old' oocius in place of 'far'. The word 'spooming' ibr 
spv/raing, though not ordinarily fcnnd in diotionaiies, waa qnite in fieats'a une of 
rsadiiiE- ThuB Beanmont and Fletcher in 'The Denhle Marriage' (Act U, 
Scene i| have 

Down with the foresail too, we'll spoom hetore her. 
Diyden, in 'The Hind and the Panther,' has 

When vittne Bpooma liefore a prOEpBrons gale 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail. 
And Brooke, in 'Constanlja,' h^ 

The wind&esh b!._. _ 

Swift through the floods her sp 

71. In the maanseript and in the corrected copy, ' his ' ; hnt ' her ' was printed 
in the first edition, and corrected ss an erratum,— the only one in some copies. 
The mistake arose throngh a pencilled marginal soggealion made in the printer's 
copy, not in Eeats's writffig. 
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Such utmost beauty? Alas, thou dost pine 
For one as sorrowfiil : thy cheek is pale 
For one whose cheek is pale ; thou dost bewail 
His tears, who weeps for thee. Where dost thou sigh ? 
Ah ! surely that light peeps from Vesper's eye. 
Or what a thing is love ! 'Tis She, but lo ! 
.How chang'd, how full of ache, how gone in woe ! 
jShe dies at the thinnest cloud ; her loveliness 
Is wan on Neptune's blue : yet there's a stress 
Of love-spangles, just off yon cape of trees, 
Dancing upon the waves, as if to please 
The curly foam with amorous influence. 
O, not so idle : for down-glancing thence 
She fathoms eddies, and runs wild about 
O'erwhelming water-courses ; scaring out 
The thorny sharks from hiding-holes, and fright'ning 
Their savage eyes with unaccustom'd lightning. 
Where will the splendour be content to reach? 
O love I how potent hast thou been to teach 
Strange joumeyings ! Wherever beauty dwells, 
In gulph or aerie, mountains or deep dells, 
In light, in gloom, in star or blazing sun. 
Thou pointest out the way, and straight 'tis won. 
Amid his toil thou gav'st Leander breath ; 
Thou leddest Orpheus through the gleams of death ; 
Thou madest Pluto bear thin element ; 
And now, O winged Chieftain I thou hast sent 
A moon-beam to the deep, deep water-world. 
To find Endymion. 



Surely that light is from the Eveaing slar... 
7, The draft siowa more than one tflntatlve for tiia passage, thus i 






Hhe idleness — bm glancing thence... 



icing thence... 
-jv acj^vii giBucing thence 
irtB about UDfathonied... 
89-90. In tte draft this conplet reads- 
Enormous sharks from hiding-holes, and fright'ning 
The whale's large eyes with unaccustomed bgbtning. 
etS. ThB draft reads thus— 
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i ENDYUIOS. Boi 

On gold sand impearl'd 
With lilly shells, and pebbles milky white, 
Poor Cynthia greeted him, and sooth'd her light 
Against his pallid face : he felt the charm 
To breath] essness, and suddenly a warm 
Of his heart's blood : 'twas very sweet ; he stay'd 
His wandering steps, and half-entranced laid 
His head upon a tuft of straggling weeds, 
To taste the gentle moon, and freshening beads, 
Lash'd from the crystal roof by fishes' tails. 
And so he kept, until the rosy veils 
Mantling the east, by Aurora's peering hand 
Were lifted from the water's breast, and fann'd 
Into sweet air ; and sober'd morning came 
Meekly through billows : — -when like taper-flame 
Left sudden by a dallying breath of air. 
He rose in silence, and once more 'gan fare 
Along his fated way. 

Far had he roam'd, 
With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam'd, 
Above, around, and at his feet ; save things 
More dead than Morpheus' imaginings : 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 
Of gone sea-warriors ; brazen beaks and targe ; 
Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 
The sway of human hand ; gold vase emboss'd 
With long-forgotten story, and wherein 
No reveller had ever dipp'd a chin 
But those of Saturn's vintage ; mouldering scrolls, 
Writ in the tongue of heaven, by those souls 
Who first were on the earth ; and sculptures rude 
In ponderous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox ;— then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan. 
And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster. A cold leaden awe 
These secrets struck into him ; and unless 
Dian had chac'd away that heaviness. 
He might have di'd : but now, with cheered feel, 
He onward kept ; wooing these thoughts to steal 
About the labyrinth in his soul of love. 

"What is there in thee, Moon ! that thou shouldst n 
My heart so potently ? When yet a child 
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Book in. EHDTMIOH. 1J7 

I oft have dry'd. my tears when thou hast smil'd. 

Thou seem'dst my sister : hand in hand we went 145 

From eve to morn across the firmament. 

No apples would I gather from the tree, 

Till thou hadst cool'd their cheeks deliciously : 

No tumbling water ever spake romance, 

But when my eyes with thine thereon could dance : 150 

No woods were green enough, no bower divine, 

Until thou liftedst up thine eyelids fine : 

In sowing time ne'er would I dibble take, 

Or drop a seed, till thou wast wide awake ; 

And, in the summer tide of blossoming, 155 

No one but thee hath heard me blythly sing 

And mesh my dewy flowers all the night. 

No melody was like a passing spright 

If it went not to solemnize thy reign. 

Yes, in my boyhood, every joy and pain 160 

By thee were fashion'd to the self-same end ; 

And as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 

With all my ardours : thou wast the deep glen ; 

Thou wast the mountain-top— the sage's pen^ 

The poet's harp— the voice of friends^the sun ; 165 

Thou wast the river — thou wast glory won ; 

Thou wast my clarion's blast— thou wast my steed — 

My goblet full of wine — my topmost deed : — 

Thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon ! 

O what a wild and harmonized tune 170 

My spirit struck from ail the beautiful ! 

On some bright essence could I lean, and lull 

Myself to immortality : I prest 

Nature's soft pillow in a wakeful rest. 

But, gentle Orb ! there came a nearer bliss— 175 

My strange love came — Felicity's abyss 1 

She came, and thou didst fade, and fade away — 

Yet not entirely ; no, thy starry sway 

Has been an under-passion to this hour. 

160. The draft reads ' soul ' in plaJM of ' eyes '. 

166. This line affords a onritraa inatanoe of wajwaidneaa in the matter of 
BpeUin^ ' tho last word tat ono ia ' bliihly ' in the first edilJoD, ' blylbly ^ in the 
fiiiElted nmnnaoript, and, fide Woodlioiise, 'blithely' in the draft. In Book I, 
line 939, the cognate adjootive ie spelt with a, y, hotb in the manuEOiipt and In 
the first edition ; bo that it ia to to raesiunad that Keata really preferred this 
orthograrfiy, which is that adopted in 'Piers Plowman.' 

169. The draft yields the readings 'flew' and 'sought ' in place of 'went'. 
168. Instead of 'topmost' the draft has 'highest'. 

170. In the drafts 'harmonizing', and in tie neat line the alternative read- 
ings 'sung' aJid 'made' for 'struck'. 

176. The draft reads 'dear pleasure's own abyss' for 'Felicity's abyss'. 
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Now I begin to feel thine orby power 
Is coming fresh upon me ; O be kind. 
Keep back thine influence, and do not blind 
My sovereign vision. — Dearest love, forgive 
That I can think away from thee and live t — 
Pardon me, airy planet, that I prize 
One thought beyond thine argent luxuries ! 
How far beyond ! " At this a surpris'd start 
Frosted the springing verdure of his heart ; 
For as he lifted up his eyes to swear 
How his own goddess was past all things fair, 
He saw far in the concave green of the sea 
'■ An old man sitting calm and peacefully. 
Upon a weeded rock this old man sat. 
And his white hair was awful, and a mat 
Of weeds were cold beneath his cold thin feet ; 
And, ample as the largest winding-sheet, 
A cloak of blue wrapp'd up his aged bones, 
O'erwrought with symbols by the deepest groans 
Of ambitious magic : every ocean-form 
Was woven in with black distinctness ; storm, 
And calm, and whispering, and hideous roar, 
Quicksand, and whirlpool, and deserted shore, 
Were emblem'd in the woof; with every shape 
That skims, or dives, or sleeps, 'twixt cape and cape. 
The gulphing whale was like a dot in the spell. 
Yet look upon it, and 'twould size and swell 
To its huge self ; and the minutest fish 
Would pass the very hardest gazer's wish, 
And show his little eye's anatomy. 
Then there was pictur'd the regality 
Of Neptune ; and the sea nymphs round his state, 
In beauteous vassalage, look up and wait. 
Beside this old man lay a pearly wand. 
And in his lap a book, the which he conn'd 



180. The draft ssaSs ' ... 
183. In tliB diBfl, inataad of 'Mj 

ISE. In the ixiSt thus— 



orby'. 



insoript, as In tha printed 
<Xiia tke felbw line now 
yr of traiEciiptim, whicli 



Yet look upon it long, 'twould grow 
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So stedfastly, that the new denizen 

Had time to keep him in amazed ken, 

To mark these shadowings, and stand in awe. 

The old man rais'd his hoary head and saw 
The wilder'd stranger— seeming not to see, 
His features were so hfeiess. Suddenly 
He woke as from a trance ; his snow-while brows 
Went arching up, and like two magic ploughs 
FurroVd deep wrinkles in his forehead large. 
Which kept as fixedly as rocky marge, 
Till round hia wither'd lips had gone a smile. 
Then up he rose, like one whose tedious toil 
Had watch'd for years in forlorn hermitage, 
Who had not from mid-life to utmost age 
Eas'd in one accent his o'er-burden'd soul. 
Even to the trees. He rose : he grasp'd his stole, 
With convuls'd clenches waving it abroad. 
And in a voice of solemn joy, that aw'd 
Echo into oblivion, he said ; — 

" Thou art the man ! Now shall I lay my head 
[n peace upon ray watery pillow ; now 
Sleep will come smoothly to my weary brow, 
O Jove 1 I shall be young again, be young ! 

shell-borne Neptune, I am pierc'd and stung 
With new-born life ! What shall I do ? Where go. 
When I have cast this serpent-skin of woe ? — 

I'll swim to the syrens, and one moment listen 

Their melodies, and see their long hair glisten ; 

Anon upon that giant's arm I'll be, 

That writhes about the roots of Sicily : 

To northern seas I'll in a twinkling sail. 

And mount upon the snortings of a whale 

To some black cloud ; thence down I'll madly sweep 

On forked lightning, to the deepest deep. 

Where through some sucking pool I will be hurl'd 

With rapture to the other side of the world ! 

O, I am full of gladness 1 Sisters three, 

1 bow full hearted to your old decree ! 

Yes, every god be thank'd, and power benign, 

326. The draft reada'; 

throT^h w^th a pencil. 

240. Cancelled mannacfipt reading, ' Now ' for ' When '. 

244. It Is not clear vhetber the reference is to Briareis or to Eneelados, eh 
totL were gappoied to hsTe been imprisoned under Honnt £Um- 
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) EHBTMION. Book 

For I no mote shall wither, droop, and pine. 

Thou art the man ! " Endymion started back 

Disraay'd ; and, Uke a wretch from whom the rack 

Tortures hot breath, and speech of agony, 

Mutter'd : " What lonely death am I to die 

In this cold region ? Will he let me freeze, 

And float my brittle limbs o'er polar seas ? 

Or will he touch me with his searing hand. 

And leave a black memorial on the sand ? 

Or tear me piece-mea! with a bony saw. 

And keep me as a chosen food to draw 

His magtan tish through hated fire and flame ? 

O misery of hell I resistless, tame. 

Am I to be burnt up ? No, I will shout, 

Until the gods through heaven's blue look out ! — 

Tartarus ! but some few days agone 
Her soft arms were entwining me, and on 

Her voice I hung like fruit among green leaves : 
Her lips were all ray own, and — ah, ripe sheaves 
Of happiness ! ye on the stubble droop, 
But never may be gamer'd. I must stoop 
My head, and kiss death's foot Love ! love, farewell 1 
Is there no hope from thee ? This horrid spell 
Would melt at thy sweet breath. — By Dian's hind 
Feeding from her white fingers, on the wind 

1 see thy streaming hair I and now, by Pan, 
I care not for this old mysterious man ! " 

He spake, and walking to that aged form, 
Look'd high defiance. Lo ! his heart 'gan warnn 
With pity, for the grey-hair'd creature wept. 
Had he then wrong'd a heart where soitow kept ? 
Had he, though blindly contumelious, brought 
Rheum to kind eyes, a sting to humane thought, 
Convulsion to a mouth of many years ? 
He had in truth ; and he was ripe for tears. 
The penitent shower fell, as down he knelt 
Before that care-worn sage, who trembling felt 
About his large dark locks, and faulteriiig spake : 



266. In llie draft, 'Oh hell' ftr 'of hell'. 

268. Canoelled rming of the mannscript, ' hours ' for ' days ' 
line but one, ' lip? ' for ' voice '. 

S8di In the miishBd. manaacript, 'humane' i in th« first «i 
vMch waat Enrelf be an error nndiieoTered 1>y Eeala. 

3BL The draft reads, Wtiigly, 'The youibs ' in plaee of 'At 
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Book m. EHDYMIOS. 

A very brother's yearning for thee steal 

Into mine own : for why? thou openest 

The prison gates that have so long opprest 

My weary watching. Though thou know'st it not, 

Thou art commtssion'd to this fated spot 

For great enfranchisement. O weep no more ; 

I am a friend to love, to loves of yore : 

Aye, hadst thou never lov'd an unknown power, 

1 had been grieving at this joyous hour. 

But even now most miserable old, 

I saw thee, and my blood no longer cold 

Gave mighty pulses : in this tottering case 

Grew a new heart, which at this moment plays 

As dancingly as thine. Be not afraid. 

For thou shalt hear this secret all display'd. 

Now as we speed towards our joyous task." 

So saying, this young soul in age's mask 
Went forward with the Carian side by side ; 
Resuming quickly thus ; while ocean's tide 
Hung swollen at their backs, andjewel'd sands 
Took silently their foot-prints. 

"My soul stands 
Now past the midway from mortality. 
And so I can prepare without a sigh 
To tell thee briefly all my joy and pain. 
I was a fisher once, ujion this main, 
And my boat danc'd in every creek and bay ; 
Rough billows were my home by night and day, — 
The sea-gulls not more constant ; for I had 
No housing from the storm and tempests mad, 
But hollow rocks, — and they were palaces 
Of silent happiness, of slumberous ease : 
Long years of misery have told me so. 
Aye, thus it was one thousand years ago. 
One thousand years ! — Is it then possible 
To look so plainly through them ? to dispel 
A thousand years with backward glance sublime ? 
To breathe away as 'twere all scummy slime 
From offa crystal pool, to see its deep. 
And one's own image from the bottom peep P 

294 OancellBd reading of the majmacript, ' father's ' for ' brother's ' 
307. TliB draft reads ' As youthfully as thine '. 
SOS. In the diift, 'The while we speed.,.'. 
329. for this line the dmft han — 

At ODE glance back the mistiness of lime? 
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Yes : now I am no longer wretched thrall, 
My long captivity and moanings all 
Are but a shme, a chin -pervading scum, 
The which I breathe away, and thronging a 
Like things of yesterday my youthful pleasu 

" I touch'd no lute, I sang not, trod n 
I was a lonely youth on desert shores. 
My sports were lonely, 'mid continuous roars, 
And craggy isles, and sea-mew's plaintive cry 
Plaining discrepant between sea and sky. 
Dolphins were still my playmates ; shapes unseen 
Would let me feel their scales of gold and green. 
Nor be my desolation ; and, full oft. 
When a dread waterspout had rear'd aloft 
Its hungry hugeness, seeming ready ripe 
To burst with hoarsest thunderings, and wipe 
My life away like a vast sponge of fate, 
Some friendly monster, pitying my sad state. 
Has div'd to its foundations, gidph'd it down, 
And left me tossing safely. But the crown 
Of all my life was utmost quietude : 
More did 1 love to lie in cavern rude. 
Keeping in wait whole days for Neptune's voice. 
And if it came at last, hark, and rejoice ! 
There blush'd no summer eve but 1 would steer 
My skiff along green shelving coasts, to hear 
The shepherd's pipe come clear from aery steep. 
Mingled with ceaseless bleatings of his sheep : 
And never was a day of summer shine. 
But 1 beheld its birth upon the brine : 
For I would watch all night to see unfold 
Heaven's gates, and .^thon snort his morning gold 
Wide o'er the swelling streams : and constantly 
At brim of day-tide, on some grassy lea, 
My nets would be spread out, and I at rest. 



337. The draft reads ' my first youth' 
342. Thfl draft reads ' 'iwixt the sea 
leads ' atween ' for ' between '. 
3B3. In the ficiahod mannaoript, 'tip- top' instead of utmost'. 
358. In tte finiahsd majinflciipt, ' coast ', not ' coasts '. 
361 aee Ovid'a ' Uetamori^oBes,' Book 11 {Sandys's Tmnslation) : 

Mesne while tlie Bnnnes swift Horses, hot P^/rma, 

Iiight ^ihon, fiery FhUgon, bright Edus. 

Neighing alowd, iiwame tha Ayre with heat ; 

And, 'nith tliBir thnndering boovea, tlie harrierB heate. 
367. OanoellBd manaacript rflading ' outspread ' for ' spread out '. 
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The poor folk of the sea-country I blest 

With daily boon of fish most delicate : 

They knew not whence this bounty, and elate 370 

Would strew sweet flowers on a sterile beach. 

" Why was 1 not contented ? Wherefore reach 
At things which, but for thee, O Latmian ! 
Had been my dreary death? Fool ! I began 
To feel distemper'd longings : to desire 375 

The utmost privilege Itiat ocean's sire 
Could grant in benediction : to be free 
Of all his kingdom. Long in misery 
I wasted, ere in one extremest fit 

I plung'd for life or death. To interknit 380 

One's senses with so dense a breathing stuff 
Might seem a work of pain ; so not enough 
Can I admire how crystal -smooth it felt. 
And buoyant round my limbs. At first I dwelt 
Whole days and days in sheer astonishment ; 385 

Forgetful utterly of self-intent ; 
Moving but with the mighty ebb and flow. 
Then, like a new fledg'd bird that first doth show 
His spreaded feathers to the morrow chill, 
I try'd in fear the pinions of my wilL 390 

'Twas freedom ! and at once I visited 
The ceaseless wonders of this ocean-bed. 
No need to tell thee of them, for Z see 
That thou hast been a witness— it must be^ 
For these ! know thou canst not feel a drouth, 395 

By the melancholy comers of that mouth. 
So I will in my story straightway pass 
To more immediate matter. Woe, alas ! 
That love should be my bane ! Ah, Scyjla fair ! 
Why did poor Glaucus ever— ever dare WO 

To sue thee to his heart? Kind stranger-youth 1 
I lov'd her to the very white of truth, 
And she would not conceive it. Timid thing ! 
She fled me swift as sea-bird on the wing. 
Round every isle, and point, and promontory, 505 

377. In lie SniabeA mannscript tlie wori ' become ' Bt&nds cancelled between 

3B5. The draft gives tMs line thna— 

For 5uch a drink thou canst not feel a drouth,... 
The thonght of the mBiancloly i 
"ceaaeleag wohdeia" ia probablj e 
beholders of "oeaaeleaa wonders." 
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154 EHDYMIOK, Boo]: m. 

From where large Hercules wound up his story 

Far as Egyptian Nile. My passion grew 

The more, the more I saw her dainty hue 

Gleam delicately through the azure clear : 

Until 'twas too fierce agony to bear ; no 

And in that agony, across my grief 

It flash'd, that Circe might find some relief— 

Cniel enchantress 1 So above the water 

I rear'd my head, and look'd for Phcebus' daughter. 

JEsa's isle was wondering at the moon :— US 

It seem'd to whirl around me, and a swoon 

Left me dead-drifting to that fatal power. 

"When I awoke, 'twas in a twilight bower ; 
Just when the hght of morn, with hum of bees, 
Stole through its verdurous matting of fresh trees. 320 

How sweet, and sweeter I for I heard a lyre, 
And over it a sighing voice expire. 
It ceas'd — I caught light footsteps ; and anon 
The fairest fece that morn e'er look'd upon 
Push'd through a screen of roses. Starry Jove ! 426 

With tears, and smiles, and honey-words she wove 
A net whose thraldom was more bliss than all 
The range of flower'd Elysium. Thus did fall 
The dew of her rich speech : " Ah ! Art awake ? 
"O let me hear thee speak, for Cupid's sake ! 130 

" I am so oppress'd with joy I Why, I have shed 
"An urn of tears, as though thou wert cold dead ; 
" And now I find thee living, I will pour 
" From these devoted eyes their silver store, 
" Until exhausted of the latest drop, 135 

" So it will pleasure thee, and force thee stop 

406. Whether the reference is to the Pillars of Heroclea, tLe onnllneacB of tte 
Mediterpaiioaii and Atlantic, or to the scene of the Death of Heronles, is not Teiy 
■olear; hat probably 'wonnil up Mb Bltoy' refers rather to his last laionr thaji 
to hia death on Mount (Eta. 

413. In the draft, 'might afford relief, 

41S. The draft reads ' looking ' for ' wondering '. 

417. CanCBlled reading of the maJinscript, 'towards' for 'lo'. 

419. The dtaftreadB'Whaltime'lbr^Jusl when', 

421-2. Oanoelled reading of the mannsoript — 

" — i and then I heard a Lyre 



439. The inserted commas before each line of this speech, to mark it aa one 
-apeeoh within another, are in the majinsoript, but not in the first edition, thonjh 
■(aiefaliyinBertad in the corrected copy in my possession. 

432. The draft reads 'as if ' for 'as though', 

436. In lie draft, 'would' inplaoeof 'will'. 
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■t m. EHDTMIOH. 

" Here, that I too may live ; but if beyond 
"Such cool and sorrowful offerings, thou are fond 
" Of soothing warmth, of dalliance supreme ; 
" If thou art ripe to taste a long love dream ; 
" If smiles, if dimples, tongues for ardour mute, 
"Hang in thy vision like a tempting fruii, 
" O let me pluck it for thee." Thus she link'd 
Her charming syllables, till indistinct 
Their music came to my o'er -sweet en 'd sou! ; 
And then she hover'd over me, and stole 
So near, that if no nearer it had been 
This furroVd visage thou hadst never seen. 

" Young man of Latmos ! thus particular 
Am I, that thou may's! plainly see how far 
This fierce temptation went : and thou may'st not 
Exclaim, How then, was Scylla quite foi^ot ? 

" Who could resist ? Who in 
She did so breathe ambrosia ; s 
My fine existence in a golden clime. 
She took me like a child of suckling time. 
And cradled me in roses. Thus condemn'd, 
The current of my former life was stemm'd. 
And to this arbitrary queen of sense 
I bow'd a tranced vassal : nor would thence 
Have mov'd, even though Amphion's harp had w 
Me back to Scylla o'er the billows mde. 
For as Apollo each eve doth devise 
A new appareling for western skies ; 
So eveiy eve, nay every spendthrift hour 
Shed balmy consciousness within that bower. 
And I was free of haunts umbrageous ; 
Could wander in the mazy forest-house 
Of squirrels, foxes shy, and antlet'd deer, 
And birds from coverts innermost and drear 



Their music came to my o'erswee 

And then I felt a hovering itifluen 

A breathing on my forehead. 
449, The first editianiead3'Le.tmo5'hBreaanBll 
bnt the finuhed maniucript leads ' Latmus ' here, as ; 
451. Thadiaftreads'thai'for 'and'j ind the 
finished manuscript, ao that the line is a ajliablB ab 
461. In tliB majiBEcript^ 'e'en ' tor 'even '. 
466. IChs draft leads— 

Shed nectarous Influence within that bower. 
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" Now let me borrow, 
ror momenis lew, a temperament as stern 
As Pluto's sceptre, that my words not burn 
These uttering lips, while I in calm speech tell 475 

How specious heaven was changed to real hell. 

" One mom she left me sleeping : half awake 
I sought for her smooth arms and lips, to slake 
My greedy thirst with nectarous camel -draughts ; 
But she was gone. Whereat the harbed shafts 480. 

Of disappointment stuck in me so sore, 
That out I ran and search'd the forest o'er. 
Wandering about in pine and cedar gloom 
Damp awe assail'd me ; for there 'gan to boom 
A sound of moan, an agony of sound, 486 

Sepulchral from the distance all around. 
Then came a. conquering earth- thunder, and rumbled 
That fierce complain to silence : while I stumbled 
Down a precipitous path, as if irapell'd. 
I came to a dark valley. — Groatiings swell'd 490 

Poisonous about my ears, and louder grew, 
The nearer I approach'd a flame's gaunt blue. 
That glar'd before me through a thorny brake. 
This fire, like the eye of gordian snake, 
Bewitch'd me towards ; and 1 soon was near 495 

A sight too fearful for the feel of fear : 
In thicket hid I curs'd the haggard scene— 
The banquet of my arms, my arbour queen. 
Seated upon an uptorn forest root ; 

And all around her shapes, wizard and brute, 500 

Laughing, and wailing, groveling, serpenting. 
Showing tooth, tusk, and venom-bag, and sting ! 
O such deformities ! Old Charon's self, 
Should he give up awhile his penny pelf. 
And take a dream 'mong rushes Stygian, SOS 

It could not be so phantasy'd. Fierce, wan, 
And tyrannizing was the lady's look, 

477. OsimslM reading of tie manistaipt, ' day ' for ' morn '. 

483. Ths conttactim ' Wand'ring ' oocnrs tere in the Snjsbed mann script. 

495. Id tlie draft, ' Drew me towards il ', allowing that ' towards ' was naed 
as a, diBayll^Mo ; bo that I fear ' it ' waa adTisedly oaioellad. in revising ths line. 

498. Woodiiiraae notes, presiimBtilj from the draft, the Tariation— 
My beautiful rose bud, my ai-bour Queeu, 
and in tlie neit line bnt one ' about ' for ' around *. 
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As over them a gnarled staff she shook. 

Oft-times upon the sudden she laugh'd out, 

And from a basket emptyd to the rout 

Clusters of grapes, the which they raven'd quick 

And roar'd for more ; with many a hungry Uck 

About their shaggy jaws. Avenging, slow, 

Anon she took a branch of mistletoe, 

And empty'd on't a black dull-gurgling phial : 

Groan'd one and ail, as if some piercing trial 

Was sharpening for their pitiable bones. 

She lifted up the charm : appealing groans 

From their poor breasts went sueing to her ear 

In vain ; remorseless as an infant's bier 

She whisk'd against their eyes the sooty oil. 

Whereat was heard a noise of painful toil. 

Increasing gradual to a tempest rage, 

Shrieks, yells, and groans of torture -pilgrimage ; 

Until their grieved bodies 'gan to bloat 

And puff from the tail's end to stifled throat : 

Then was appalling silence : then a sight 

More wildering than aU that hoarse affright ; 

For the whole herd, as by a whirlwind writhen. 

Went through the djsroal air like one huge Python 

Antagoniiing Boreas, — and so vanish'd. 

Yet there was not a breath of wind : she banish'd 

These phantoms with a nod. Lo ! from the dark 

Came waggish fauns, and nymphs, and satyrs stark. 

With dancing and loud revelry, — and went 

Swifter than centaurs after rapine bent. — 

Sighing an elephant appear'd and bow'd 

Before the fierce witch, speaking thus aloud 

In human accent ; " Potent goddess ! chief 

" Of pains resistless ! make my being brief, 

" Or let rne from this heavy prison fly : 

" Or give me to the air, or let me die ! 

" 1 sue not for my happy crown again ; 

" I sue not for my plialanx on the plain ; 



539. In the draft this line stunda thts— 

With human voice : O potent goddess I chief,. 
The inTBTted cemnnas hefora each line to m^k this speech within apeecb are in 
tie finished mannscript as in the case of Circe's speech (liie 429) ; bnt in thJB 
instance Keats does net seem to ha-ge noticed, when correcting the printed honk, 
that the mannacript had heen departed from here also. 

640. The drait giTes 'spells' and 'charms' as altamatiTB leadings Sta 
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168 EMDTMIOH. Book m. 

" 1 sue not for my lone, my widoVd wife ; 545 

" I sue not for my ruddy drops of life, 

" My children fair, my lovely girls and boys ! 

" I will forget them ; I will pass these joys ; 

"Ask nought so heavenward, so too— too high : 

" Only I pray, as fairest boon, to die, 650 

"Or he deliver'd from this cumbrous flesh, 

"From this gross, detestable, filthy mesh, 

"And merely given to the cold bleak air. 

" Have mercy. Goddess 1 Circe, feel my prayer ! " 

" That curst magician's name fell icy numb 555 

Upon my wild conjecturin^g' ; truth had come 
Naked and sahre-like against my heart. 
I saw a fury whetting a death-dart ; 
And my slain spirit, overwrought with fright. 
Fainted away in that dark lair of night, 560 

Think, my deliverer, how desolate 
My waking must have been ! disgust, and hate, 
And terrors manifold divided me 
A spoil amongst them. 1 prepared to flee 
Into the dungeon core of that wild wood : 565 

I fled three days— when lo ! before me stood 
Glaring the angry witch. Dis, even now, 
A clammy dew is beading on my brow. 
At mere remembering her pale laugh, and curse. 
" Ha ! ha ! Sir Dainty I there must be a nurse 670 

" Made of rose leaves and thistledown, express, 
"To cradle thee my sweet, and lull thee : yes, 
" I am too flinty-hard for thy nice touch : 
" My tenderest squeeze is but a giant's clutch. 

545-8. The draft rBada sn Mowb— 

I EUe not for my lonely, my dear wife, 

I sue not for my hearts blood drops of life, 

My sweetest babes, my lovely girls and boys. 

Ah, like!y they are dead — I pass these joys,.. 
654. At this point the dmft TesSs thus — 

Have mercy goddess ! feel oh feel my prayer. 

Pity great Circe I "—Nor sight nor syllable 

Saw I or heard I more of this sick spell, 
5S0. lEtheinitt, 'dulirealm'for'darklait'. 
667, In the finislied mannBCript tb read ' e'ea ' for ' even '. 
669, In the mannscript, 'remembtiHg'. 

67a This line hegina with 'Aii, Ah^ in the finished mannBoripti onil Wood 
honsa notes, in apparent aliiuion to the draft, "formerly 'Ol Ol'" The inverted 
CODunsa befinQ eaoh line agsin occni botji in the niannacript and in the corrected 
copy of the first edition, bit were not printed in that edition. 
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" So, fairy-tting, it shall liave lullabies 

" Unheard of yet ; and it shall still its cries 

" Upon some breast more lilly- feminine. 

" Oh, no— it shall not pine, and pine, and pine 

" More than one pretty, trifling thousand years ; 

"And then 'twere pity, but fate's gentle shears 

" Cut short its immortality. Sea-fiirt ! 

"Young dove of the waters ! truly I'll not hurt 

" One hair of thine : see how 1 weep and sigh, 

"That our heart-broken parting is so nigh. 

"And must we part? Ah, yes, it must be so, 

" Yet ere thou leavest me in utter woe, 

" Let me sob over thee my last adieus, 

"And speak a blessing : Mark me I Thou hast thews 

" Immortal, for thou art of heavenly race : 

" But such a love is mine, that here I chace 

" Eternally away from thee all bloom 

" Of youth, and destine thee towards a tomb. 

" Hence shalt thou quickly to the watery vast ; 

" And there, ere many days be overpast, 

" Disabled age shall seize thee ; and even then 

" Thou shalt not go the way of aged men ; 

" But live and wither, cripple and stiil breathe 

"Ten hundred years ; which gone, I then bequeath 

"Thy fragile bones to unknown burial. 

"Adieu, sweet love, adieu ! " — As shot stars fall, 

She fled ere I could groan for mercy. Stung 

And polson'd was my spirit : despair sung 

A war-song of defiance 'gainst all holl. 

A hand was at my shoulder to compel 

My sullen steps ; another 'fore my eyes 

Mov'd on with pointed finger. In this guise 

Enforced, at the last by ocean's foam 

I found me ; by my fresh, my native home. 

Its tempering coolness, to my life akin. 

Came salutary as I waded in ; 

And, with a blind voluptuous rage, I gave 



3, Tlie draft gives tie passage thus — 

Great Jove 

]!il harm this dove 
■e how I weep, hear how I sigh... 
in wllch 'Great Jove' is oertajnlj preferable to 'Sea-flirt! '. 
B83, The finialied manuscript resAa 'Thou hadst ihew?', 
595, The word ' even ' is eantisctsd ts ' e'en ' in tlie finished ma 
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Battle to the swollen billow-ridge, and drave 
Large froth before me, while there yet remain'd 
Hale strength, nor from my bones all marrow drain'd. 

"Young lover, I must weep — such hellish spite 
With dry cheek who can tell ? While thus ray might 
Proving upon this element, dismay'd, 
Upon a dead thing's face ray hand I laid ; 
I fook'd — 'twas Scylla 1 Cursed, cursed Circe 1 

vulture-witch, hast never heard of mercy ? 
Could not thy harshest vengeance be content, 
But thou must nip this tender innocent 
Because I lov'd her? — Cold, O cold indeed 
Were her fair limhs, and like a common weed 
The sea-swell took her hair. Dead as she was 

1 clung about her waist, nor ceas'd to pass 
Fleet as an arrow through unfathom'd brine, 
Until there shone a fabric crystalline, 
Ribb'd and inlaid with coral, pebble, and pearl. 
Headlong I darted ; at one eager swirl 
Gain'd its bright portal, enter'd, and behold 1 
Twas vast, and desolate, and icy-cold ; 

And all around— But wherefore this to thee 
Who in few minutes more thyself shalt see ? — 
I left poor Scylla in a niche and Red, 
My fever'd parchings up, my scathing dread 
Met palsy half way : soon these limbs became 
Gaunt, wither'd, sapless, feeble, cramp'd, and lame. 

"Now let me pass a cruel, cruel space. 
Without one hope, without one faintest trace 
Of mitigation, or redeeming bubble 
Of colour'd phantasy ; for I fear 'twould trouble 

0ia. The past t 
pobatily B " 



pobably Bnol 



the ghaatly Owla, 
Shrieking bis Wefiil note, which ever drave 
Far from that hannt all other ohearefnll fawlo. 
630. Id the finished mannacript, 'hast' was written originally i bnt 'hadst' i 
trritten over it in pencil, theagh this seeminglj mere coirect infleotiou 'was uc 
adopted in the printed hook or restored in the corteoted oopj. 
621. In the finished Dmnnaoript, 

hut in the tirat edition the line stands aa in the text. 
626. In the drait— 
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Thy brain to loss of reason : and next tell 
How a restoring chance came down to quell 
One half of the witch in me. 

" On a day, f 

Sitting upon a rock above the spray, 
I saw grow up from the horizon's brink 
A gallant vessel ; soon she seem'd to sink 
Away from me again, as though her course 
Had been resum'd in spite of hindering force — f 

So vanish'd ; and not long, before arose 
Dark clouds, and muttering of winds morose. 
Old vEolus would stifle his mad spleen, 
But could not ; therefore ali the billows green 
Toss'd up the silver spume against the clouds. I 

The tempest came : I saw that vessel's shrouds 
In perilous bustle ; while upon the deck 
Stood trembling creatures. I beheld the wreck ; 
The final gulphing ; the poor struggling souls : 
I heard their cries amid loud thunder-rolls, I 

they had all been sav'd but crazed eld 
Annull'd my vigorous cravings : and thus quell'd 
And curb'd, think on't, O Latmian ! did I sit 
Writhing with pity, and a cursing fit 

Against that hell-born Circe. The crew had gone, ( 

By one and one, to pale oblivion ; 

And I was gazing on the surges prone. 

With many a scalding tear and many a groan, 

When at my feet emerg'd an old man's hand, 

Grasping this scroll, and this same slender wand. i 

1 knelt with pain — reach'd out my hand— had grasp'd 
These treasures^touch'd the knuckles- — they unclasp'd — 
I caught a finger : but the downward weight 
O'erpowered me — it sank. Then 'gan abate 

The storm, and through chill aguish gloom outburst i 

The comfortable sun. I was athirst 

To search the book, and in the warming air 

Parted its dripping^ leaves with eager care. 

Strange matters did it treat of, and drew on 

My soul page after page, till weli-nigh won i 

644. In the finished manDEinipt the woid 'small' ie eeicelled i>ei 
6S0. In the diaCt this line reads — 

She would resume in spile of adverse force, 
653. 'CEolus' in the manuscript, 'Eolus' in the flrat edition. 
655. In the finiihed manneorlnt, 'their silver spume' net 'the'. 
6T8. The draft leade ' Unfolded its damp leaves '. 
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Into forgetfulness ; when, stupefied, 

I read these words, and read again, and tried 

My eyes against the heavens, and read again. 

O what a load of misery and pain 

Each Atlas-hne bore off ! — a shine of hope 685 

Came gold around me, cheering me to cope 

Strenuous with hellisli tyranny. Attend ! 

For thou hast brought their promise to an end. 

" In the liiide sea there lives a forlorn ■wretch, 
Doom'd 'With enfeebled carcase to outstretch 690 

His loatMd existence through ten centuries. 
And then to die alone. Who can devise 
A total opposition f No one. So 
One million limes ocean must ebb and flow. 
And he oppressed. Yet he shall not die, 695 

These things accomplisMd :~Jf he utterly 
Scans all the depths of magic, and expounds 
The meanings of all motions, shapes, and sounds; 
If ht explores all forms and substances 

Straight homeward to their symbol-essences; 700 

He shall not die. Moreover, and in chief. 
He must pursue this task of joy and grief 
Most piously ; — cdl lovers tempest-tost. 
And in the savage overwhelming lost. 

He shall deposit side by side, until 705 

Tim^s creeping shall the dreary space fulfil : 
Which done, and all these labours ripened, 
A youth, by heavenly power loT/d and led. 
Shall stand before him; whom he shall direct 
How to consummate all. The youth elect 710 

Must do the thing, or both will be destro/d." — 

"Then," cried the young Endymion, overjoy'd, 
" We are twin brothers in this destiny ! 
Say, I intreat thee, what achievement high 
Is, in this restless world, for me reserv'd. 715 

What ! if from thee my wandering feet had swerv'd, 
Had we both perish'd?" — "Look!" the sage repl/d, 
" Dost thou not mark a gleaming through the tide, 

685^ The draft reads- 
sweet rays of hope 
Glanc'd round me cheering me at once to cope.,, 
eea The word ' Listen ' stands in the finiahei manusoript at the beginning of 
tMe line, making an Alexandrine of it ; tut it is stmck through with a pencil. 
697. Ill the draft tiis line begins with 'Sounds' instead of 'Scans'. 
7(8. The draftrBadB'heaTiestgrief'foc'joy and grief'. 
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Of diverse brilliances ? 'tis the edifice 

I told thee of, where lovely Scylla lies ; 

And where I have enshrined piously 

All lovers, whom fell storms have doom'd to die 

Throug^hout my bondage." Thus discoursing, on 

They went till unobscur'd the porches shone ; 

Which hurryingiy they gain'd, and enter'd straight. 

Sure never since king Neptune held his state 

Was seen such wonder underneath the stars. 

Turn to some level plain where haughty Mars 

Has legion'd all his battle ; and behold 

How every soldier, with firm foot, doth hold 

His even breast : see, many steeled squaies. 

And rigid ranks of iron— whence who dares 

One step ? Imagine further, hne by line. 

These warrior thousands on the field supine : — 

So in that crystal place, in silent rows. 

Poor loters lay at rest from joys and woes. — 

The stranger from the mountains, breathless, trac'd 

Such thousands of shut eyes in order plac'd ; 

Such ranges of white feet, and patient lips 

All ruddy, — for here death no blossom nips. 

He mark'd their brows and foreheads ; saw their hair 

Put sleekly on one side with nicest care ; 

And each one's gentle wrists, with ri 

Put cross-wise to its heart. 

"Letu 

Whisper'd the guide, stuttering with joy, " even now." 745 
He spake, and, trembling like an aspen-bough. 
Began to tear his scroll in pieces small, 
Uttering the while some mumblings funeral. 
He tore it into pieces small as snow 

That drifts unfeather'd when bleak northerns blow ; 760 

And having done it, took his dark blue cloak 
And bound it round Endymion : then struck 

719. Tifl firet editira reads 'divers'; but tbe majmscript rsada 'diverse', 
Hie final e being crosaed throogl) with a pencil ; probably this was one of the 
ohongea made by Taylor whick £ea,tB did not approve ; for diverse giTBa the more 
ohaiaoteriatio aenao. 

711. The words ' I-et us commence, Whisper'd the guide, stulleritig with 
joy. even now', are enclosed in inverted oonunasaa oneapeeoh in the tot edition; 
I and the maimscript reads similarly aKcept that it has ' e'eo ' for * even '. 

750. Thedraftreada 'all shailer'd' for 'unfeather'd'. 

751. In tlie minnsoript, 'having don't, he took', instead of 'having done it. 
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m ENDTMION. Book m. 

His wand against the empty air times nine. — 

"What more there is to do, young man, is thine : 

But first a little patience ; first undo 75S 

This tangled thread, and wind it to a clue. 

Ah, gentle 1 'tis as weak as spider^s skein ; 

And shouldst thou break it — What, is it done so clean ? 

A power overshadows thee ! O, brave ! 

The spite of hell is tumbling to its grave. TGO 

Here is a she!! ; 'tis pearly blank to me, 

Nor mark'd with any sign or charactery — 

Canst thou read aught ? O read for pity's sal^e 1 

Olympus 1 we are safe ! Now, Carian, break 

This wand against yon lyre on the pedestal." 765 

'Twas done ; and straight with sudden swell and fall 
Sweet music breath'd her soul away, and sigh'd 
A lullaby to silence. — "Youth ! now strew 
These minced leaves on me, and passing through 
Those files of dead, scatter the same around, W 

And thou wiit see liie issue."— 'Mid the sound 
Of flutes and viols, ravishing his heart, 
Endymion from Glaucus stood apart, 
And scatter'd in his face some fragments light. 
How lightning- swift the change ! a youthful wight 775 

Smiling beneath a coral diadem, 
Out-sparkling sudden like an upturn'd gem, 
Appeared, and, stepping to a beauteous corse, 
Kneel'd down i^eside it, and with tenderest force 
Press'd its cold hand, and wept, — and Scylla sigh'd ! 780 
Endymion, with quick hand, the charm appl/d — 
The nymph arose : he left them to their joy, 
And onward went upon his high employ. 
Showering those powerful fragments on the dead. 
And, as he pass'd, each lifled up his head, 785 

As doth a flower at Apollo's touch. 
Death felt it to his inwards : 'twas too much : 
Death fell a weeping in his charnel-house. 

753. Thedraftreada'at somethiDginlheair'i 

753. The words 'is it' irs contHuited here to 'is'l' in tta mannsRiipt 

767. Tliora ia nothi!^ in tha finishsd majinacript to indicate how t£ia liEB (atoe 
to ]oBO its fellowi if it eier iai one ; an! 'WoodliDtiae notea notblng from the draft 
bearing on thit point. There is perhapa a reminiaoonce here of William Ohamber- 
lajne, in whose Pharonnida' (Book ID!, CantQ iii, page 51 of the eecond Tolnme of 
tiii 1820 edition) wo have— 

The glsA Mrds bad anng 
A Inllahy to night, . . . 

737. Tbe diaft roads ' at ' for ' to '. 
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The Latmian persevet'd along, and thus 

All were le-animated. There arose 730 

A noise of harmonj', pulses and throes 

Of gladness in the air— while many, who 

Had died in mutual arms devout and true, 

Sprang to each other madly ; and the rest 

Felt a high certainty of being blest, T9S 

They gaz'd upon Endymion. Enchantment 

Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent. 

Delicious symphonies, lilce airy flowers, 

Budded, and swell'd, and, full-blown, shed full showeis 

Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine. 8D0 

The two deliverers tasted a pure wine 

Of happiness, from fairy-press ooz'd out. 

Speechless they ey'd each other, and about 

The fair assembly wandei^d to and fro, 

Distracted with the richest overflow 806 

Of joy that ever poufd from heaven. 

Shouted the new bom god ; " Follow, and pay 

Our piety to Neptunus supreme ! " — 

Then Scylla, blushing sweetly from hei dream, 

They led on first, bent to her meek surprise, 810 

Through portal columns of a giant size, 

Into the vaulted, boundless emerald. 

Joyous all follow'd as the leader call'd, 

Down marble steps ; pouring as easily 

As hour-glass sand, — and fast, as you might see 816 

Swallows obeying the south summer's call, 

Or swans upon a gentle waterfall. 

Thus went that beautiful multitude, nor far, 
Ere from among some rocks of glittering spar. 
Just within ken, they saw descending thick 820 

Another multitude. Whereat more quick 

79L Thfi draft reads ' A hum, a harmony '. Compare tlis reading of the teit 
with 'Bleep suS Poetry '— 

The ferni olioir that lifted np a EOise 
Ot banniinj, . . . 
795. The draft reads'sweet'for'high'. 

79a The Tariition ' Ravishment ' for ' Eochantraent ' alanda cancelled in the 
finKbed mannaoript. 
802, Tlie draft reads 

Of happiness, not from earthly grapes press'd out. 
81L ' Though ' stands ibr ' Through ' Imib in the finished manoacript and in 
the Sxst editicn. 
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166 ENIiymOH, 

Mov'd either host. On a wide sand they met, 

And of those numbers every eye was wet ; 

For each their old love found. A mtimiuring' rose, 

Like what was never heard in all the throes 

Of wind and waters : 'tis past human wit 

To teU ; 'tis dizziness to think of it. 

This mighty consummation made, the host 
Mov'd on for many a league ; and gain'd, and lost 
Huge sea-marks ; vanward swelling in array. 
And from the rear diminishing away, — 
Till a faint dawn surpris'd them. Glaucus cry'd, 
"Behold ! behold, the palace of his pride 1 
God Neptune's palaces ! " With noise increas'd, 
They shouldefd on towards that brightening east. 
At every onward step proud domes arose 
In prospect, — diamond gleams, and golden glows 
Of amber 'gainst their faces levelling. 
Joyous, and many as the leaves in spring. 
Still onward ; still the splendour gradual sweli'd. 
Rich opal domes were seen, on high upheld 
By jasper pillars, 'letting through their shafts 
A blush of coral. Copious wonder- draughts 
Each gazer drank ; and deeper drank more near ; 
For what poor mortals fragment up, as mere 
As marble was there lavish, to the vast 
Of one fair palace, that far fer surpass'd, 
Even for common bulk, those olden three, 
Memphis, and Babylon, and Nineveh. 

83240. Id the draft this passage leada thus : 

" Behold ( behold, the palace of his pride ! 
Of God Neptunus pride," With hum increased 
The host moved on towards thai brightening east. 
And as it moved along proud domes arose 
In prospect, — diamond gleams, nnd golden glows 
Of amber leveling against their faces. 
With expectation high, and hurried paces 
Still onward; &c. 
The worJ 'hum' instead of 'noise' in line 834 was repeated in flu 
mainaoiipt, vMch reads otkerwise like the printed t«it. 

846, Cfflneelled reading of the maaascript, ' treasure up ' for ' fragn 
The use of the word jraerehere, iJiongh peculiar, is not without authority, ' 
and "common" leing among tie eq.iuvaleiita given bj Ash. 

847. The draft reads— 

Of one fair pnlace, that to nothing cast... 
in the Eitislied manuscript ve have the reading ' as far ' atmek out 



ot 'far far'. 
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As large, as bright, as colour'd as the bow 850 

Of Iris, when unfeding it doth show 
Beyond a silvery shower, was the arch 
Through which this Paphian army took its march. 
Into the outer courts of Neptune's state : 
Whence could be seen, direct, a golden gate, 355 

To which the leaders sped ; but not half raught 
Ere it burst opeti swift as fairy thought, 
And made those daizled thousands veil their eyes , 
Like callow eagles at the first sunrise. 
Soon with an eagle tiativeness their gaie BGO 

Ripe from hue -golden swoons took all the blaze, 
And then, behold ! large Neptune on his throne 
Of emerald deep : yet not exalt alone ; 
At his right hand stood winged Love, and on 
His left sat smiling Beauty's paragon. 865 

Far as the mariner on highest mast 
Can see all round upon the calmed vast, 
So wide was Neptune's hall : and as the blue 
Doth vault the waters, so the waters drew 
Their doming curtains, high, magnificent, 870 

Aw'd from the throne aloof ; — and when storm-rent 
Disclos'd the thunder-gl comings in Jove's air ; 
But sooth'd as now, flash'd sudden everywhere. 
Noiseless, sub-marine cloudlets, glittering 
Death to a human eye : for there did spring 876 

From natural west, and east, and south, and north, 
A light as of four sunsets, blazing forth 
A gold -green zenith 'bove the Sea- God's head. 
Of lucid depth the floor, and far outspread 
As breezeless lake, on which the slim canoe 880 

Of feather'd Indian darts about, as through 
The delicatest air : air verily. 
But for the portraiture of clouds and sky ; 

159-61. Tliia aimile must surely be a reminiscence of Peirin's 'Fables Ama- 

the old ssgle end her yoiuig eteod Siat is. the book I used a,t gcIuuL Ttie 



861-5. This couplet reads as toRavi in 

And OQ his left Lores fa 
This reading leaves no dcnbt, if indeed there ivaa any befbrB, as lo the Identity of 
"amilingBeaitr'a paragon," 
869. Originally an ATesandrine, reading ' canopy ' flii ' vault ', bnt sorrected 
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This palace floor breath-air, — but for the amaze 
Of deep-seen wonders motionless,— and blaze 
Of the dome pomp, reflected in extremes. 
Globing a golden sphere. 

They stood in dreams 
Till Triton blew his horn. The palace rang ; 
The Nereids dandd ; the Syrens faintly sang ; 
And the great Sea-King bow'd his dripping head. 
Then Love took wing, and from his pinions shed 
On all the multitude a nectarous dew. 
The ooze-born Goddess beckoned and drew 
Fair Scylla and her guides to conference ; 
And when they reach'd the throned eminence 
She kist the sea-nymph's cheek,— who sat her down 
A toying with the doves. Then, — " Mighty crown 
And sceptre of this kingdom I " Venus said, 
" Thy vows were on a t^me to Nais paid ; 
Behold 1"^ Two copious tear-drops instant fell 
From the God's large eyes ; he smil'd delectable, 
And over Glaucus held his blessing hands. — 
" Endymion I Ah ! still wandering in the bands 
Of love ? Now this is cruel. Since the hour 
I met thee in earth's bosom, all my power 
Have 1 put forth to serve thee. What, not yet 
Escap'd from dull mortality's harsh net ? 
A little patience, youth ! 'twill not be long, 
Or I am skilless quite : an idle tongue, 
A humid eye, and steps luxurious, 
Where these are new and strange, are ominous. 
Aye, I have seen these signs in one of heaven. 
When others were all blind ; and were I given 
To utter secrets, haply I might say 
Some pleasant words : — but Love will have his day. 
So wait awhile expectant. Pr'ythee soon, 
Even in the passing of thine honey-moon. 
Visit thou my Cythera : thou wilt find 
Cupid well-natured, my Adonis kind ; 



la Uie son of Mais lone of tliB Ooeajiidea) by Magies, 
903. In the manoBCript, 'wandring'. 
607. Tha draft re^ • rough ' tor "harsh '. 

913. The draft reads ' When others' sight was blind ' j and Ib the neit li 
Imtono 'honey' for 'pleasant'. 

917. In tlie finiahei manaBcript, 'even' ia contracted to 'e'en'. 
SlS-19. VoodhoTise, apparently feilowing the diaft, gives this ceuplet thus : 
Visit thou my Cithera : thou wilt find 
Cupid a treasure, my Adonis kind ; 
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And pray persuade with thee — Ah, I have done, i 

All blisses be upon thee, my sweet son ! " — 
Thus the fair goddess : While Endymion 
Knelt to receive those accents halcyon. 

Meantime a glorious revelry began 
Before the Water- Monarch. Nectar ran i 

In courteous fountains to all cups outreach'd ; 
And plunder'd vines, teeming exhaustless, pleaeh'd 
New growth about each shell and pendent lyre ; 
The which, in disentangling for their fire, 
Pull'd down fresh foliage and coverture ! 

For dainty toying. Cupid, empire-sure. 
Fluttered and laugh'd, and oft-times through the throng 
Made a delighted way. Then dance, and song, 
And garlanding grew wild ; and pleasure reign'd. 
In harmless tendril they each other chain'd, i 

And strove who should be smother'd deepest in 
Fresh crush of leaves. 

O 'tis a very sin 
For one so weak to venture his poor verse 
In such a place as this. O do not curse, 
High Muses ! let him hurry to the ending. ! 

All suddenly were silent. A soft blending 
Of dulcet instruments came charmingly ; 
And then a hymn. 

" King of the stormy sea ! 
Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor 

Of elements 1 Eternally before i 

Thee the waves awful bow. Fast, stubborn rock. 
At thy fear'd trident shrinking, doth unlock 
Its deep foundations, hissing into foam. 



I. liiB draft has 't 

\ In lie draft, ' full ' mateafl 

l-ti, Tie draft leads tlms— 






reigns. 



They bound each otber up in lendril chaini 
937. In the dmtt, 'crushing', not 'crush of. 
M5. TliiB piuiaaga was writtaD tlins— 

Elemaily b awe 
Of ihee the Waves bow down. 
The reading of tlie text ia maerted irith a pencil in (he fniahed manugcrliit. 
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IW ETOTMIOM. Book I 

All mountain-rivers, lost in the wide home 

Of thy capacious bosom, ever flow. i 

Thou frownest, and old ^olus thy foe 

Skulks to his cavern, 'mid the gruff complaint 

Of all his rebel tempests. Dark clouds faint 

When, from thy diadem, a silver gleam 

Slants over blue dominion. Thy bright team ! 

Gulphs in the morning light, and scuds along 

To bring thee nearer to that golden song 

Apollo singeth, while his chariot 

Waits at the doors of heaven. Thou art not 

For scenes like this : an empire stern hast thou ; I 

And it hath ftirroVd that large front : yet now. 

As newly come of heaven, dost thou sit 

To blend and interknit 

Subdued majesty with this glad time. 

O shell-borne King sublime ! ! 

We lay our hearts before thee evermore — 

We sing, and we adore 1 

" Breathe softly, flutes ; 
Be tender of your strings, ye soothing lutes ; 
Nor be the trumpet heard ! O vain, O vain ; i 

Not flowers budding in an April rain, 
Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor river's flow, — 
No, nor the .^olian twang of Love's own bow. 
Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 
Of goddess Cytherea! ! 

Yet deign, white Queen of Beauty, thy fair eyes 
On our souls' sacrifice. 

943-GD. In the iisSt these two Ikes were written and pomtel thne — 
A thousand rivers, lost ia the »ide home 
Of thy capacious bosom, ever flow. 
And in the Enished mannsehpt also tbeie is a cmnina after ' bosom ' and n< 
after 'lost'. This iscleaity onffident evidence on which to reject the pinotoati 
cf the first and other prmt^ editions, which place a eomioa after ' lost ' and nc 
after ' bosom '. 
964-6, The draft reads— 

When thy bright diadem a silver gleam 
O'er blue dominion slarts. Thy finny team 
Snorts in the morning light, and sends along... 
Oompaie ' Hyperion,' Book n, line 238 — 

I saw him on the caJtaed waters send, . , . 
960, The manuscript shows a oanoelled reading, ' these ' fiir ' this '. 
B82. Weodhonse notes, presnroably from the draft, the vamtion— 
Like a young child of heaven, dost thou sit... 
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Book m. EHITmOlI. 

" Bright-winged Child ! 
Who has another care when thou hast 
Unfortunates on earth, we see at last 
All death-shadows, and glooms 
Our spirits, fann'd away by thy light pii 
O sweetest essence ! sweetest of all ' 
God of warm pulses, and dishevell'd hair, 
And panting bosoms bare ! 
Dear unseen hght in darkness ! eclipser 
Of light in light I delicious poisoner ! 
Thy venom'd goblet will we quaff until 
We fill— we fill ! 
And by thy Mother's lips " 

Was heard no mo 
For clamour, when the golden palace door 
Opened again, and from without, in shone 
A new magnificence. On oozy throne 
Smooth -moving came Oceanus the old, 
To take a latest glimpse at his sheep-fold. 
Before he went into his quiet cave 
To muse for ever — ^Then a lucid wave, 
Scoop'd from its trembling sisters of raid-sea. 
Afloat, and pillowing up the majesty 
Of Doris, and the ^Egean seer, her spouse — 
Next, on a dolphin, clad in laurel boughs, 
Theban Amphion leaning on his lute : 
His fingers went across it— All were mule 
To gaze on Amphitrite, queen of pearls. 
And Thetis pearly too. — 

The palace whirls 
Around giddy Endymion ; seeing he 
Was there far strayed frora mortality. 
He could not bear it— shut his eyes in vain ; 
Imagination gave a dizzier pain. 
"01 shall die 1 sweet Venus, be my stay ! 
Where is my lovely mistress? Well-away ! 

979. The draft reads— 

Who is noi full of lieaven wheo thou hast smil'i 
983. In the drift— 
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EHBTMIOH. 

I die — I hear her voice — I feel my wing — " 
At Neptune's feet he sank. A sudden ring 
Of Nereids were about him, in kind strife 
To usher back his spirit into life : 
But still he slept. At last they interwove 
Their cradling arms, and purpos'd to convey 
Towards a crysuil bower far away. 

Lo ! while slow carried through the pitying cr 
To his inward senses these words spake aioud ; 
Written in star-light on the dark above : 



il bliss for me too hast thou v. 
Arise then ! for the hen-dove shall not hatch 



The youth at once arose : a placid lake 
Came quiet to his eyes ; and forest green, 
Cooler than all the wonders he had seen, 1030 

Luli'd with its simple song his fluttering breast 
How happy once again in grassy nest ! 

1012. Thk Use reads thas in the drult— 

I die — love calls me hence" — thus muHering... 
1016. Ailer this line sie the fooi Mowing in tlie draft — 

They gave him neclar — shed bright drops, and strove 
Long time in vain. At last they interwove 
Their cradling arms, and oaiefully conveyed 
His body towards a quiet boweiy shade. 
Perhaps the last three werds vera ftnmd iiiapprepriat« to tlie snhmmne soeneiy 
and thus led to the loaa of the rhjme. In the mushed macnscript, after ' Their 
cradling arms, and,' Eeatshad written *d]d hia', pcobablj meaaing tfl oomplete 
the line with some anch eipreaaion as bo3.y mora; bnt he atrnck 'did his' ont 
and wrols 'carried him', then oancelled that, and anpplied the reading of the 
teit. Were it not for the greater piepriety of the 'crystal bower', there wcnJd 
be a strong temptation to restore the reading of the draff, merely anlatitiiting 
'crystal ' lor 'bowery'. 

1019. OajicellBi reading^ ' parting crowd ' for ' pitying crowd ' in the draft, 
and ' throng ' for ' crowd ' in the finished minnscript 
1022. The draft reads ' my own entire love ! ' 
102B. The draft reads 'madly'for'kissine'. 
1033, At the end of this Book Keate wrote in the draft, " Oif : Sept, 38 ". 
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ENDYMION. 

BOOK IV. 

Muse of my native land ! loftiest Muse! 

O first-bom on the mountains 1 by the hues 

Of heaven on the spiritual air begot : 

Long didst thou sit alone in northern grot, 

While yet our England was a wolfish den i 5 

Before our forests heard the talk of men ; 

Before the first of Druids was a child ; — 

Long didst tliou sit amid our regions wild 

Rapt in a deep prophetic soiitude. 

There came an eastern voice of solemn mood : — 10 

Yet wast thou patient Then sang forth the Nine, 

Apollo's garland ; — yet didst thou divine 

Such home-bred glory, that they cr/d in vain, 

"Come hither, Sister of the Island !" Plain 

Spake fair Ausonia ; and once more she spake 15 

A higher summons :^still didst thou betake 

Thee to thy native hopes. O thou hast won 

A full accomplishment 1 The thing is done. 

Which undone, these our latter days had risen 

On barren souls. Great Muse, thou know'st what prison, 

3. This line originaUy began with 'O Moun lain -bom ' in the draft, where 
dso * while' atanda cancelled in fayonr of *by'. 

6. The draft re^ 'voice' for 'lalk', and in line T babe ' for 'child', 

10. Oajieelled reading of the nmnnaoript, 'aa hehrew voice'. 

11. The draft reads 'those nine'. The rsferenceB to the Hehrew, Greek, 
Koman, and Italkn Uteratmes are scarcely as clear and pointed a& might haie 
been expected &om Keata. 

13. ia the finished mannsiiTipt, 'in vain they cry'd'. 
14 The draft pTea ' from the Island '. 

16, The draft reads 'In self surpassing summons '. 

17. Originally an Alexandrine in both tbs manuscrlpta — 

Thee to thyself and to Ihy hopes. O Ihou hasi won— 
hnt altered in the second manascripl^ 
IB. In the draft, thns— 

Which wanting all these latter days had dawnd... 
20. ThB draft reads ' Oh Muse ' not ' Great Muse '. 
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nSDTUIOII. Book 

Of flesh and bone, curbs, and confines, and frets 
Our spirit's wings : despondency besets 
Our pillows i and the fresh to-morrow morn 
Seems to give forth its light in very scorn 
Of our dull, uninspir'd, snail-paced lives. 
Long have 1 said, how happy he who shrives 
To thee ! But then I thought on poets gone, 
And could not pra^ :^nor could I now— so on 
1 move to the end in lowliness of heart. ■ 

"Ah, woe is me ! that I should fondly part 
From my dear native land ! Ah, foolish maid ! 
Glad was the hour, when, with thee, myriads bade 
Adieu to Ganges and their pleasant fields ! 
To one so friendless the dear freshet yields 
A bitter coolness ; the ripe grape is sour : 
Yet I would have, great gods ! but one short hour 
Of native air — let me but die at home." 

Endymion to heaven's airj' dome 
Was offering up a hecatomb of vows. 
When these words reach'd him. Whereupon be bows 
His head through thorny-green entanglement 
Of underwood, and to the sound is bent, 
Anxious as hind towards her hidden fawn, 

"Is no one near to help me? No fair dawn 
Of life from charitable voice? No sweet saying 
To set my dull and sadden'd spirit playing? 
No hand to toy with mine? No hps so sweet 
That I may worship them ? No eyelids meet 



46. The draft reafla ' bope ' for ' life ' i but neither mannacript affords any ielp 
to this p.iHTig line. 
48-54. In plate of this passage tie draft iaa the following ; 
No eyelid? meet 
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To twinkle on my bosom ? No one dies 
Before me, till from these enslaving eyes 
Redemption sparkles ! — I am sad and lost." 

Thou, Carian lord, hadst better have been tost 
Into a wKrlpool. Vanish into air, 
Warm mountaineer ! for canst thou only bear 
A woman's sigh alone and in distress ? 
See not ber charms ! Is Phcebe passionless ? 
Pbcebe is fairer far — O gaie no more : — 
Yet if thou wilt behold all beauty's store, 
Behold her panting in the forest grass ! 
Do not those curls of glossy jet surpass 
For tenderness the arms so idly lain 
Amongst them? Feelest not a kindred pain. 
To see such lovely eyes in swimming search 
After some warm delight, that seems to perch 
Dovelike in the dim cell lying beyond 
Their upper lids ? — Hist ! 

"O for Hermes' wand, 
To touch this flower into human shape [ 
That woodland Hyacinthus could escape 
From his green prison, and here kneeh.ig down 
Call me his queen, his second life's fair crown 1 
Ah me, how i could love !— My soul doth melt 
For the unhappy youth — Love I I have felt 
So faint a kindness, such a meek surrender 
To what my own full thoughts had made too tender. 
That but for tears my life had fled away 1 — 

Me now ditira ? Who now kneels down and dies 
Before me till from these enslaving eyes 
Redemption sparkles. Ah me how sad I am ! 
Of all the poisons sent to make us mad 
Of all death's ovarwhelmings "—Slay Beware 
Young MounlaiQeer ! 
Keats mnat Imvo intended to wiiW ' Ah me how I am sad I ' 

6B. In tlie draft — 

A woman's sigh in the luxury of distress? 

63. The draft reads 'fruitless' foe 'swimming'. 

70. According to the drsft, 'living's crown '. 

72-3. The draft reads these two lines thns — 

After some beauteous youth — Who, who hath felt 
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17e EJDYMIOlf, Be 

Ye deaf and senseless minutes of the day. 
And thou, old forest, hold ye this for true, 
There is no lightning, no authentic dew 
But in the eye of love : there's not a sound. 
Melodious howsoever, can confound 
The heavens and earth in one to such a death 
As doth the voice of love ; there's not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 
Till it has panted round, and stolen a share 
Of passion from tlie heart ! "■ — 

Upon a hough 
He leant, wretched. He surely cannot now 
Thirst for another love : O impious, 
That he can even dream upon it thus 1 — 
Thought he, "Why am I not as are the dead. 
Since to a woe like this I have been led 
Through the dark earth, and through the wondrous s' 
Goddess ! I love thee not the less : from thee 
By Juno's smile I turn not^no, no, no — 
While the great waters are at ebb and flow.— 
I have a triple soul ! O fond pretence — 

TB-7. The draft leada aa followa : 



79. CancBlled raiding of tha mannaoript, ' a Lover's ey. 
82. The draft reads, coirespondinglj with tlie oanoeiled n 



j. The drift has tlie faUowiig pasaa^ at llijs point : 

Of passion from the hearl— Where love is not 
Only is solitude — poor sliadow I what 
I say thou hearest not I away begone 
And leave rae prythee with my grief alone !" 

"" ' a bough, 

lonow? 

89-91. 6i the fiaiahei manoDoripfi the note of inteirogation 
line S9 and a full-atDp at the end of line 91. 

92. The draft reads ' Mine own ' for ' Goddess '. 

94. At thia point ths draft eliows the fcUowlDg variation : 

While the fair moon gives light, or rivers flow 
My adoration of ibee is yet pure 
As infants prattling. How is this — why sure 
I have a tnpple soi^ I 
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For both, for both my love is s( 
1 feel my heart is cut for them 

And so he groan'd, as one by beauty slain. 
The lady's heart beat quick, and he could see 
Her gentle bosom heave tumultuously. 
He sprang from his green covert ; there she lay, 
Sweet as a muskrose upon new-made hay ; 
With all her limbs on tremble, and her eyes 
Shut softly up alive. To speak he tries. 
" Fair damsel, pity me ! forgive that I 
Thus violate thy bower's sanctity ! 

pardon me, for I am full of griefs 

Grief bom of thee, young angel ! fairest thief! 
Who stolen hast away the wmgs wherewith 

1 was to top the heavens. Dear maid, sith 
Thou art my executioner, and I feel 
Loving and hatred, misery and weal, 

Win in a few short hours be nothing to me. 

And all my story that much passion slew me ; 

Do smile upon the evening of my days : 

And, for my tortur'd brain begins to craze. 

Be thou my nurse ; and let me understand 

How dying I shall kiss that lilly hand. — 

Dost weep for me? Then should I be content. 

Scowl on, ye fates ! until the firmament 

Outblackens Erebus, and the full-cavem'd earth 

Crumbles into itself. By the cloud girth 

Of Jove, those tears have given me a thirst 

To meet oblivion." — As her heart would burst 

The maiden sobb'd awhile, and then reply'd : 

" Why must such desolation betide 

As that thou speak'st of? Are not these green nooks 



5 cut in tvrain for them. 
And it ia left ao in the eoirectad copy. It wai originally written ao in the ficiahed 
minnsoript, where, kowaTer, the inTeraion of the last four worda is directed in 
penoil, so that the right reading, that of the teit, mnst ha^a been lost through a 
aeries of OTeraights. 
104. Here again the 3isSt is fDller,~thns : 

Shut softly up alive— Ye harmonies 
Ye tranced visions— ye Highls ideal 
Nothing are ye to life so dainty real 
O Lady pity me ) 
127. In this lino we read ' apeaksi ' in the finished mannecript, hut ' speakeat ' 
In the SiEt editioEj 
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178 ENBYMION. Boot IV. 

Empty of all misfortune ? Do the brooks 

Utter a gorgon voice ? Does yonder thrush, 

Schooling its half-fledg'd httle ones to brush 130 

About the dewy forest, whisper tales ? — 

Spealt not of grief, young stranger, or cold snails 

Will slime the rose to night. Though if thou wilt, 

Methinks 'twould be a guilt — a very guilt — ■ 

Not to companion thee, and sigh away 135 

The light — the dusk — the dark— till break of day ! " 

" Dear lady," said Endymion, "'tis past ; 

I love thee I and my days can never last. 

That I may pass in patience still speak : 

Let me haje mtisic dying, and I seek 140 

No more delight — I bid adieu to all. 

Didst thou not after other climates call. 

And murmur about Indian streams ?"— Then she. 

Sitting beneath the midmost forest tree, 

For pity sang this roundelay- -~— 115 

" O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 

128. For tiis oioico nae of tha word 'empty', oompare Bhakeapeare, 'Loie's 
Laboni's Lost,' Aot V, Soene ii, line 878 : 

And I aWl find jon omptj of that fault;, . . . 

Endymon' 



After this lino the speeoli of Phrabe Btill goea o 



Canst thou do so? Is tbere no balm, no ciire 

Could not a beckoniug Hebe sooQ allure 

Thee inlo Paradise? Whal sorrowing 

So weighs thee down what utmost woe could bring 

This madness— Sil thee down by =;=, aud ease 

Thine heart in whispers— haply by degrees 

I may find out some soothing medicine." — 

"Dear Lady," said Endymion, "I pine 

I die— the tender accents thou hast spolten 

Have finish's all — my heart is lost and brolicn. 

That I may pass in patience still speak ; 

Let me have music dying, and I seek 

No mote delight— 1 bid adieu to all. 

Didst thou not after other climates call 

Let me have music dying I " The ladye 

Sitting beneath the midmost forest tree 

With tears of pity sang this roundelay- 
It will le tememhered tiiat this aotiiDafed nsB of the word ' ladye ' tubs defended 
tiy Coletidga both in theory and in praatice. See the baUad of 'The Dark 
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The natural hue of health, from vermeil lips ? — 

To give maiden blushes 

To the white rose bushes? 
Or is't thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 

" O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ? — 

To give the glow-worm light? 

Or, on a moonless night. 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spry ? 

" O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 
The mellow ditties from a mourning tongue? — 

To give at evening pale 

Unto the nightingale. 
That thou mayst listen the cold dews among? 

"O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 
Heart's lightness from the merriment of May?- 

A lover would not tread 

A cowslip on the head. 
Though he should dance from eve till peep of d. 

Nor any drooping flower 

Held sacred for thy bower, 
Wherever he may sport himself and play. 

" To Sorrow, 
I bade good-morrow. 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
But cheerly, eheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 



IBl. In the frst Bdition ' 



1 but 'i 



n the icaaDECrilit and 1 



the 



164. Thfl dr^ reajis 'lover's eye' for 'fakon-eye'. 

157. KeMs has been anpposei to have invented tie variant ' apry ' for ' spray ' 
tor convenience of rhyming, jnst as Shelley has been accnsed of inventing tor like 
reazons tbe word 'oprest', for esajnple, in 'Laon and Cytbna,' Canto HI, 
Stanza ssL Sandys, the tiansbtm of Ovid, may not lie a vmy good authority i 
hot be is not improbaUy Eeats's authority tor 'spry', and will cerfaJnly do in 
default of a better. Tba following conplet ia irom Sandys'a Ovid (Book XI, 
verses 493-9) ; 

How toaaing Seas appeare to touch the sky, 

And wrap their carles in olonda, frctht with their spry. 

173- Tlie draft reada'However'for 'Wherever'. 

174. lu the finished mannsoript, ' bad ' : in the iiat edition, ' bade '. 
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She is so constant to me, and so kind : 

I would deceive her 

And so leave her, 
But ah ! she is so constant and so kind. 

" Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 
I sat a weeping : in the whole world wide 
There was no one to ask me why I wepl, — 

And so I kept 
Brimming the water-lilly cups with tears 

Cold as my fears. 

" Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 
I sat a weeping : what enamour'd bride. 
Cheated by shadowy wooer from the clouds. 

But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palm trees by a river side? 

"And as I sat, over the hght blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers ; the rills 
Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 

'Twas Bacchus and his crew ! 
The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cymbals made a merry din^ 

'Twas Bacchus and his kin ! 
Like to a moving vintage down they came, 
Crown'd with green leaves, and faces all on flame ; 
All madly dancing through the pleasant valley. 

To scare thee, Mdancholy ! 
O then, O then, thou wast a simple name 1 
And I forgot thee, as the berried holly 
By shepherds is forgotten, when, in June, 
Tall chesnuts keep away the sun and moon : — 

I rusb'd into the folly I 

" Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 
Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood. 

With sidelong laughing i 
And little rills of crimson wine imbru'd 
His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough white 

For Venus' pearly bite : 

18L Tlie inift reads this line thus — 

But iih I she is too conslanl and too kind. 
187. In the drsSt, ' Chill'd with strange fears '. 
100. Tlie draft eivBa ' lover ' for ' wooer '. 

202-3. The dmft reads 'down'ftr ' through ' »nd 'my' for 'thee'. 
207. Si the draft ' Beeches ' instead of ' chesnuts '. 
212-13. The draft leads 'streaks 'for 'rills' and 'dainty' for 'enough 
214. In the draft, ' For any pearly bite '. 
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And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted wilt flowers as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 

"Whence came ye, merry Damsels ! whence came yi 
So many, and so oiany, and such glee ? 
Why have ye left your bowers desoiatCj 

Vonr lutes, and gentler fate? — 
'We follow Bacchus ! Bacchus on the wing, 

A conquering 1 
Bacchus, young Bacchus I good or ill betide, 
We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide :— 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 

To our wild minstrelsy !' 

"Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs ! whence came ye ! 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 

Your nuts in oak-tree cleft? — 
' For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree ; 
For wine we lefl our heath, and yellow brooms, 

And cold mushrooms ; 
For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth ; 
Great God of breathless cups and chirping mirth ! — 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 

To our mad minstrelsy 1' 

"Over wide streams and mountains great we went, 
And, save when Bacchus kept his ivy tent, 
Onward the tiger and the leopard pants, 

With Asian elephants ; 
Onward these myriads — with song and dance, 
With zebras striped, and sleek Arabians' prance, 
Web-footed alligators, crocodiles, 
Bearing upon their scaly backs, in files. 
Plump infant laughers mimicking the coil 
Of seamen, and stout galley-rowers' toil ; 
With toying oars and silken sails they glide, 

Nor care for wind and tide, 

221. An additioDBl line comeB between 221 and 222 in the draft— 
We follow Bacchus from a far country, 

225. The draft reads 'beside 'tor 'before', 

S32, The draft reads ' forest meiU ' for ' kernel tree '. 

236, Tie draft has 'endless' for 'chirping'. 

247. TMb line rea^ bs foUevs in tlie draft- 
Arch infant crews in miniic of the coil.. 
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I ERDYHIOH. 

" Mounted on panthers' furs and lions' manes, 
From rear to van they scour about the plains ; 
A three days' journey in a moment done : 
And always, at the rising of the sun, 
About the wilds they hunt with spear and horn. 
On spleenful unicorn. 

" I saw Osirian Egypt kneel adown 

Before the vine- wreath crown ! 
I saw parch'd Abyssinia rouse and sing 

To the silver cymbals' ring 1 
I saw the whelming vintage hotly pierce 

Old Tartary the fierce ! 
The kings of Isde their jewel- sceptres vail, 
And from their treasures scatter pearled hail ; 
Great Brahma from his mystic heaven groans, 

And all his priesthood moans ; 
Before young Bacchus' eye-wink turning pale. — 
Into these regions came I following him, 
Sick hearted, weary — so I took a whim 
To stray away into these forests drear 

Alone, without a peer : 
And I have told thee all thou mayest hear. 



" Young stranger ! 

I've been a ranger 
In search of pleasure throughoi 

Alas, 'tis not for me 1 

Bewitch'd I sure must be, 
To lose in grieving all my maiden 



every clime : 



"Come then, Sorrow ! 

Sweetest Sorrow ! 
Like an own babe I nurse thee on my breast : 

1 thought to leave thee 

And deceive thee, 
But now of all the world I love thee best. 

354. The draft res£s ' alway ' wit^nt the s. 

263. The draft reads 'jewel'd sceptres '. 

267. At this point the foUowtng Une is dsnCBlled in the draft : 

All city gates were opened lo his pomp. 
272. The biblJDal disejlkbic form ' mayeet ' is clearly used b; 
ferenoe, fijr the line originally stood thns in the draft i 

And I have told tbee all that thou canst hear. 
277. In the draft, 'Bewitch'd must I sure be'< 
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But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 

Thou art her mother, 

And her brother, 
Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade." 290 

O what a sigh she gave in finishing, 
And look, quite dead to every worldly thing ! 
Endymion could not speak, but gaz'd on her ; 
And listened to the wind that now did stir 
About the crisped oaks full drearily, 295 

Yet with as sweet a softness as might be 
Remember'd from its velvet summer song. 
At last he said : " Poor lady, how thus long 
Have I been able to endure that voice ? 
Fair Melody ! kind Syren 1 I've no choice ; 300 

I must be thy sad servant evermore : 
I cannot choose but kneel here and adore. 
Alas, I must not think— by Phcebe, no ! 
Let me not think, soft Angel ! shall it be so? 
Say, beauti fullest, shall ! never think? 305 

O thou couid'st foster me beyond the brink 
Of recollection ! make my watchful care 
Close up its bloodshot eyes, nor see despair ! 
Do gently murder half my soul, and 1 
Shall feel the other half so utterly !— 310 

I'm giddy at that cheek so fair and smooth ; 
O let it blush so ever 1 let it soothe 
My madness ! let it mantle rosy-warm 
With the tinge of love, panting in safe alarm. — 
This cannot be thy hand, and yet it is ; 31S 

And this is sure thine other softling — this 

291-S. The draft naii ' Sob ' for ' sigb ' and begins Una 292 Tith ' And 
look'd quite dead '. 

297. The geatleneas of emiuner wini bmdui to have been B cbBnahed id«s with 
Seats. Gompsie 'Bleep and Foetry,' line 1 — 

Wbat is mote gentle thai a 'wind in eiumiiec 1 
304. In t^e finished manuioript, 'shall'l' fei 'shall il '. 
3IO-16. The draft leadi thm at this point : 

That — oh how beautiful — how giddy smooth I 

Blush so for ever 1 let those glances soothe 

My madness for did I no mercy spy 

Dear lady I should shudder and then die. 

This canDOt be thy hand— and yel it is 

And this ihine other softling — and is this 

Thine own fair bosom, and am I so neat? 
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184 ENDYMIOH. Book IV. 

Thine own fair bosom, and I am so near ! 

Wilt fall asleep? let me sip that tear ! 

And whisper one sweet word that I may know 

This is this world — sweet dewy blossom ! " — IVo^ .' 320 

Wae ! Woe to that Endymion .' Wkere is he f— 

Even these words went echoing dismally 

Through the wide forest — a most fearful tone. 

Like one repenting in his latest moan ; 

And while it died away a shade pass'd by, 325 

As of a thunder cloud. When arrows fly 

Through the thick branches, poor ring-doves sleek forth 

Their timid necks and tremble ; so these both 

Leant to each other trembling, and sat so 

Waiting for some destruction— when lo, 330 

Foot-feather'd Mercury appear'd sublime 

Beyond the tall tree tops ; and in less time 

Than shoots the slanted hail-storm, down he dropt 

Towards the ground ; but rested not, nor stopt 

One moment from his home ; only the sward 335 

He with his wand light toueh'd, and heavenward 

Swifter than sight was gone — even before 

The teeming earth a sudden witness bore 

Of his swift magic. Diving swans appear 

Above the crystal cirdings white and clear ; 340 

And catch the cheated eye in wide surprise, 

How they can dive in sight and unseen rise — 

So from the turf outsprang two steeds jet-black, 

Each with large dark blue wings upon his back. 

The youth of Caria plac'd the lovely dame 315 

On one, and felt himself in spleen to tame 

The other's fierceness. Through the air the;' flew. 

High as the eagles. Like two drops of dew 

Exhal'd to Phcebus' lips, away they are gone, 

Far from the earth away— imseen, alone, 360 

Among cool clouds and winds, but that the free, 

The buoyant life of song can floating be 

Above their heads, and follow them untir'd. — 

Muse of my native land, am I inspir'd ? 

This is the giddy air, and I must spread 355 

34L In the fint edition ' wild surprise ' ; and no chtcge ie made here in the 
ocvrset«d copy; but 'wide', the troid in both tbo manusodptE, is so ^ more 
oharMteriEtio that ' wild ' may be oonoloded to hiTB passad through an over- 

343. The flraft reads ' coal blaok '. 

349. In tlie mannaohpt, 'they're' foe 'ihey are'. Compare Donne, 1st Satyre, 
At kst his love he In a windov epiois, 
And, like light dew eilialod, bo flings from tne. 
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Wide pinions to keep here ; nor do 1 dread 

Or height, or depth, or width, or any chance 

Precipitous : I have beneath tny glance 

Those towering horses and their mournful freight. 

Could I thus sail, and see, and thus await 

Fearless for power of thought, without thine aid? — 

There is a sleepy dusk, an odorous shade 
From some approaching wonder, and behold 
Those winged steeds, with snorting nostrils bold 
Snuff at its faint extreme, and seem to tire. 
Dying to embers from their native fire ! 

There curl'd a purple mist around them ; soon, 
It seem'd as when around the pale new moon 
Sad Zephyr droops the clouds like weeping willow : 
Twas Sleep slow journeying with head on pillow. 
For the first time, since he came nigh dead born 
From the old womb of night, his cave forlorn 
Had he left more forlorn ; for the first time. 
He felt aloof the day and morning's prime — 
Because into his depth Cimmerian 
There came a dream, showing how a young man, 
Ere a lean bat could plump its wintery skin. 
Would at high Jove's empyreal footstool win 
An immortality, and how espouse 
Jove's daughter, and be reckon'd of his house. 
Now was he slumbering towards heaven's gate, 
That he might at the threshold one hour wait 
To hear the marriage melodies, and then 
Sink downward to his dusky cave again. 
His litter of smooth semilucent mist, 
Diversely ting'd with rose and amethyst, 
Puzzled those eyes that for the centre sought ; 
And scarcely for one moment could be caught 
His sluggish form reposing motionless. 
Those two on winged steeds, with all the stress 
Of vision search'd for him, as one would look 

366. In Uis drift- 
Seeming but embers to tbeir ibrmer fire. 

367-8. ThB draft rfittdi 'comes' for 'curl'd' and 'half mooD' for 'new 

370. In the draft, 'voyaging', not 'journeying'. 

334. The draft gives thla line thns— 

Betake him downward lo his cave again. 

S86. In thednft, 'pale' for 'smooth'. 

387-B. The draft raidj 'Puzded the eyes' and 'scarcely one short m 
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188 EJDYMIOH. Book 17. 

Athwart the sallows of a river nook 

To catch a glance at silver throated eels, — 

Or from old Skiddaw's top, when fog conceals 

His rugged forehead in a mantle pale, 395 

With an eye-guess towards some pleasant vale 

Descry a favourite hamlet faint and far. 

These raven horses, though they foster'd are 
Of earth's splenetic fire, dully drop 

Their fuU-vein'd ears, nostrils hlood wide, and stop ; 100 
Upon the spiritless mist have they outspread 
Their ample feathers, are in slumber dead, — 
And on those pinions, level in mid air, 
Endymion sleep eth and the lady fair. 
Slowly they sail, slowly as icy isle M5 

Upon a calm sea drifting ; and meanwhile 
The moumfiil wanderer dreams. Behold t he walks 
On heaven's pavement ; brotherly he talks 
To divine powers ; from his hand full fain 
Juno's proud birds are pecking pearly grain : 410 

He tries the nerve of Phcebus' golden bow. 
And asketh where the golden apples grow ; 
Upon his arm he braces Pallas' shield. 
And strives in vain to unsettle and wield 
A Jovian thunderbolt ; arch Hebe bring's 415 

A fuU-brimm'd goblet, dances lightly, sings 
And tantalizes long ; at last he drinks. 
And lost in pleasure at her feel he sinks, 
Touching with daizled lips her starlight hand. 
He blows a bugle, — an ethereal band 420 

Are visible above : the Seasons four,— 
Green-kyrtled Spring, flush Summer, golden store 
In Autumn's sickle, Winter frosty hoar, 
Join dance with shadowy Hours ; while still the blast. 
In swells unmitigated, still doth last 425 

304. The draft ias 'front' inatead of top'. 

401. Tim dmft reada 'air' for 'mist'; aid in the finished mannaoript the 
word BIS first written 'mists'. 
118. In the drsit— 

With pleasure al lier knees he swoons and sinks. 
4S0. This line at&nda thns Ian Aleiandriiel in the draft : 

He takes a bugle blows il, an aerial band... 
421. In tlie draft, ' o'etliead ' for 'above'. 

424, In the draft, ' with the shadowy Hours ' ; and tlie neii; line atanda thus 
(anotbei AJexandibo) — 

Echoed in swells unraitiga.ted, still doth last 
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± 17. ESDYMIOB, 

To sway their floating morris. " Whose is this ? 

Whose bugie ?" he inquires ; they smile — " O Dis ! 

Why is this mortal here ? Dost thou not know 

Its mistress' lips ? Not thou ?— 'Tia Dian's : lo ! 

She rises crescented !" He looks, 'tis she, 

His very goddess : good-bye earth, and sea. 

And air, and pains, and care, and suffering ; 

Good-bye to all but love I Then doth he spring 

Towards her, and awakes — and, strange, o'erhead. 

Of those same fragrant exhalations bred, 

Beheld awake his very dream : the gods 

Stood smiling ; merry Hebe laughs and nods ; 

And Phcebe bends towards him crescented. 

O state perplexing 1 On the pinion bed. 

Too well awake, he feels the panting side 

Of his delicious lady. He who died 

For soaring too audacious in the sun. 

When that same treacherous wax began to run, 

Felt not more tongue-tied than Endyraion. 

His heart leapt up as to its rightful throne, 

To that fair shadoVd passion puls'd its way — 

Ah, what perplexity ! Ah, iveJl a day ! 

So fond, so beauteous was his bed-fellow, 

He could not help hut kiss her : then he grew 

Awhile forgetful of all beauty save 

Young Phcebe's, golden haired ; and so 'gan crave 

Forgiveness : yet he tum'd once more to look 

At the sweet sleeper, — all his soul was shook, — 



ED tiiat fcy the withdrawal of one line two tbit noticaabla flaws were rsmedied. 
In line 430, the fimghed maiinsodpt has a canoellad rfa,diiig 'look'd' for 'Iooks\ 
433. The draft reada ' cares '. 
412-1. The draft reads as follows : 

Because in sunshine treacherous wax would melt, 
Even a.i (he fala] nieUing thereof, fell 
Not more toogue-tied than did Endymion. 
In the finiehed muinaaiipt the reading is that of the text ; sni line 443 oLeailj 
bagina with 'When' : in the first edition it begins with 'Where'; but, thooghno 
alteration is here made in the coirected cop;, the manDscript, supported b; the 
jiense of the passage sa given in tiie draft, mast mle the text. 
449. This line reads thns in the draft— 

He could not help but kiss— then did he grow... 
but the fnisbed maaiscript gives (b« reading of the l«rt. 
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She press'd his hand in slumber ; so once more 

He could not help but kiss her and adore. 455 

At this the shadow wept, melting away. 

The Latmian started up ; "Bright goddess, stay ! 

Search my most hidden breast ! By truth's own tongue, 

I have no da:dale heart : why is it wrung 

To desperation ? Is there noug'ht for me, 160 

Upon the bourn of bliss, but misery ?" 

These words awoke the stranger of dark tresses ; 
Her dawning love-look rapt Endymion blesses 
With 'haviour soft. Sleep yawn'd from underneath. 
"Thou swan of Ganges, let us no more breathe 4SS 

This murky phantasm 1 thou contented seem'st 
Pillow'd in lovely idleness, nor dream'st 
What horrors may discomfort thee and me. 
Ah, shouldst thou die from my heart-treachery ! — 
Yet did she merely weep — her gentle soul 470 

Hath no revenge in it : as it is whole 
In tenderness, would I were whole in love ! 
Can I prize thee, fair maid, all price above, 
Even when I feel as true as innocence ? 
I do, I do.— What is this soul then i" Whence 475 

Came it ? It does not seem my own, and I 
Have no self-passion or identity. 
Some fearful end must be ; where, where is it ? 
By Nemesis, I see my spirit flit 

Alone about the dark — Forgive me, sweet : 580 

Shall we away?" He rous'd the steeds ; they beat 
Their wings chivalrous into the clear air. 
Leaving old Sleep within his vapoury lair. 

456. The drBftrBflda' kiss, kiss and adore'. 

458. Oancelled readujg of ths finished raannsoripl^ ' most inmost' fijr 'most 
hidden '. 
4SL la the Sist edition, ' bourne ', with a final « ; bnt the rauiTiEoript reads 

462.3. The draft reads 'lady' for 'stranger' aid 'love-glance' for 'love- 
look'. 

m. The 
use. OomparB 

Tu truth, fair Uentagae, I ant too fond, 

And tlieiefore then majiest think m; 'hairianr light. 

486. In Iho draft, 'Thou wanderiug fair one'. 

483. The draft reads- 
Leaving old Sleep to sail in vapoury lair. 
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The good-night blush of eve was waning slow. 
And Vesper, risen star, began to throe 
in the dusk heavens sjlverly, when they 
Thus sprang direct towards the Galaxy, 
Nor did speed hinder converse soft and strange — 
Eternal oaths and vows they interchange, 
In such wisej in such temper, so aloof 
Up in the winds, beneath a starry roof. 
So witless to their doom, that verily 
'Tis well nigh past man's search their hearts to see ; 
Whether they wept, or laugh'd, or griev'd, or toy'd— 
Most like with joy gone mad, with sorrow cloy'd. 

Full facing their swift flight, from ebon streak. 
The moon put forth a little diamond peak. 
No bigger than an unobserved star. 
Or tiny point of fairy scymetar ; 
Bright signal that she only stoop'd to tie 
Her silver sandals, ere deliciously 
She boVd into the heavens her timid head. 
Slowly she rose, as though she would have fled. 
While to his lady meek the Carian tura'd, 
To mark if her dark eyes had yet discern'd 
This beauty in its birth — Despair ! despair 1 
He saw her body fading gaunt and spare 
In the cold moonshine. Straight he seiz'd her wrist 
It melted from his grasp ; her hand he kiss'd, 
And, horror 1 kiss'd his own — he was alone. 





And Vesper's timid pul 
Id the dusk heavens sil 
Thus sprang direct up ■ 


se began to throe 
iferly, when they 
10 the Galaxy. 
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can ta n, 


. the printed book the 
a donht that iilverln 



..js the word intended. 

493, The draft reads ' witless of all things ', 

496. In the diatt there are two canoeLed readinga, 'Until' and 'Haply ', in 
pla«B of 'Most like' ; and 'woe' stands in the place of 'joy'. 

605-10. In the diaFt, tiue passage etanda Urns : 

To mark it her dark eyes slept or discem'd 

In the cold moonshine. Straight her wrist he seized 
It melted from his grEisp — his lips were teazed 

To madness for his 

In the finiaheS raannaoript iihere is no variation from tie printed teit to acoonnt 
for the loss of a, rbyme. It is likely that line 510 vas cODdensed bom a ronghl; 
drafted oonpiet in which 'own' rhymed with 'alone'. 
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There lies a den, 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in and trace 
Its own existence, of remotest glooms. 515 

Dark regions are around it, where the tombs 
Of buried griefs the spirit sees, but scarce 
One hour doth linger weeping, for the pierce 
Of new-bom woe it feels more inly smart ; 
And in these regions many a venora'd dart W 

At random flies ; they are the proper home 
Of every ill : the man is yet to come 
Who hath not journeyed in this native hell. 
But few have ever felt how calm and well 
Sleep may be had in that deep den of all 52S 

There anguish does not sting ; nor pleasure pall : 
Woe-hurricanes beat ever at the gate, 
Yet all is still within and desolate. 
Beset with plainful gusts, within ye hear 
No sound so loud as when on curtain'd bier 53) 

The death-watch tick is stifled. Enter none 
Who strive therefore : on the sudden it is won. 
Just when the sufferer begins io burn, 
Then it is free to him ; and from an urn, 
StiU fed by melting ice, he takes a draught — 635 

Young Semele such riciness never quaft 
In her maternal longing ! Happy gloom ! 
Dark Paradise ! where pale becomes the bloom 
Of health by due ; where silence dreariest 
Is most articulate ; where hopes infest ; 510 

613. Li the draft this line stands thus — 

Of misery beyond Ihe seeming confines of the space... 

618. The diaft roads ' lingers ' for ' doth linger ', so aa to force the word kom- 
inte Eatvioe as a. dissyllalila. 

520. In tie draft, 'a random dart', 

522. The draft reada 'that soul' foe 'the man'. 

5Z6-T. The draft leads thas : 

There anguish stings not— sweetness cannot pall : 
Dark hurricanes of woe beat ever at Ihe gate,... 

B31, The draft haa'muffled'in place of 'stifled', 

53i The draft reads 'This den is free to him '. 

539. TliB cDidona Bipreaaion ' Of health by due ', nniniatBlteahly so mitten in 
the finished maxasoTipt and printed in the Erst edition, is jepreseii1>Bd in the draft 
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BmA IV. EHBTMIOH, 

Where those eyes are the brightest far that keep 
Their lids shut longest in a dreamless sleep. 
O happy spirit-home 1 O wondrous soul ! 
Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 
In thine own depth. Hail, gentle Carian ! 
For, never since thy griefs and woes began, 
Hast thou felt so content : a grievous feud 
Hath led thee to this Cave of Quietude. 
Aye, his luU'd soui was there, although upborne 
With dangerous speed : and so he did not mourn 
Because he knew not whither he was going. 
So happy was he, not the aerial blowing 
Of trumpets at clear parley from the east 
Could rouse from that fine relish, that high feast. 
They stung the feather'd horse ; with fierce alarm 
He flapp'd towards the sound. Alas, no charm 
Could lift Endymion's head, or he had view'd 
A skyey mask, a pinion'd multitude, — 
And silvery was its passing : voices sweet 
Warbling the while as if to lull and greet 
The wanderer in his path. Thus warbled they, 
While past the vision went in bright array. 

"Who, who from Dian's feast would be away ? 
For all the golden bowers of the day 
Are empty left ? Who, who away would be 
From Cynthia's wedding and festivity? 
Not Hesperus : lo ! upon his silver wings 

642. The draft reads 'close' for 'shut'. 

a6. In the draft, 'grief? and Joys'. 

543. In the first edition, ' Hath let ' ; bnt 'led ' In both mannscripta 

550. In the iratt this line reads this : 

"With dangerous speed ; nor did he sigh and mourn... 
Ja the finished manttscript it was written thai : 

On dangerous "Winds : and so he did not mourn... 
and then ohanged so as to correspond with the teit, 

551. At this point the draft rends as follows :— 

Could rouse(t'™ %°^ "'"jinward feasl-and yet to 

The feather'd horse he snorted wilb alarm 
And towards it flapp'd away— Alas no charm... 
563. The draft reads Urns : 

Wlio. who would absent be from Dian's feast 
For all the golden chambers of the East 
Are empty left? "Who, who away would be 
From Cynthia's wedding and festivity? 
Who, who would be? 
Thus the ihyming of foni snocessiTe lines, 5614, vs£ dne te an acddent 
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He leans away for highest heaven and sings, 

Snapping his lucid fingers merrily ! — 

Ah, Zephyrus ! art here, and Flora too ] 670 

Ye tender bibbers of the rain and dew, 

Young playmates of the rose and daffodil, 

Be careful, ere ye enter in, to fill 

Your baskets high 
With fennel green, and balm, and golden pines, 575 

Savory, latter-mint, and columbines. 
Cool parsley, basil sweet, and sunny thyme ; 
Yea, every flower and leaf of every clime, 
All gathered in the dewy morning : hie 

Away ! fly, fly ! — 580 

Crystalline brother of the belt of heaven, 
Aquarius ! to whom king Jove has given 
Two liquid pulse streams 'stead of feather'd wings. 
Two fan-like fountains,— thine illuminings 

For Dian play ; 5ffi 

Dissolve the frozen purity of air ; 
Let thy white shoulders silvery and bare 
Show cold through watery pinions ; make more bright 
The Star-Queen's crescent on her marriage night ; 

Haste, haste away t— 690 

Castor has tam'd the planet Lion, see 1 
And of the Bear has Pollux mastery : 
A third is in the race ! who is the third 
Speeding away swift as the eagle bird? 

The ramping Centaur 1 595 

The Lion's mane's on end : the Bear how fierce 1 
The Centaur's arrow ready seems to pierce 
Some enemy : far forth bis bow is bent 
Into the blue of heaven. He'll be shent 

Pale unrelentor, 600 

569. The draft hiu two aidiiJonal lines sfter this one, 
He stay behind — he glad of lazy plea ? 

573. Tie draft roada this line tbna i— 

Mind ere ye enter in to oppress and fill... 
576-7. The ward ' early ' is oanoBlled in tlie flnisbad manneciipt befora ' latter 
mint ' i and line 677 reada in tjie draft — 

Cool parsley, dripping cresses, sunny thyme. 
581 Tluswaaorigiaallj-a ahort UnecoisiBtine of the words 'ThineilluminiEgs' 
alone. The wMe stank, lines 581 to EBO, was sent by Keata to hia friend 
Badly for his "vote, pro or eon ", in a lettar dated the 22nd of Novamber 1817. 
im. • ■» the paaaage as given in the latter in the present edition with 

I 'Slar-Queen's' 
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Book rV. BSBTMION. 

When he shall hear the wedding lutes a playing. — 

Andromeda ! sweet woman ! why delaying 

So timidly among the stars : come hither ! 

Join this bright throng, and nimbly follow whither 

They all are going. 
Danae's Son, before Jove newly bow'd, 
Has wept for thee, calling to Jove aloud. 
Thee, gentle lady, did he disenthral : 
Ye shall for ever live and love, for all 

Thy tears are flowing. — 
By Daphne's fright, behold Apollo ! — " 

More 
Endymion heard not : down his steed him bore, 
Prone to the green head of a misty hill. 

His first touch of the earth went nigh to kill. 
" Alas I " said he, " were 1 but always borne 
Through dangerous winds, had br' my footsteps wo 
A path in hell, for ever would I bless 
Horrors which nourish an uneasiness 
For my own sullen conquering : to him 
Who lives beyond earth's boundary, grief is dim, 
Sorrow is but a shadow ; now I see 
The grass ; I feel the solid ground — Ah, me 1 
It is thy voice^di vines t ! Where? — who? who 
Left thee so quiet on this bed of dew? 
Behold upon this happy earth we are ; 
Let us aye love each other ; let us fare 
On forest-fruits, and never, never go 
Among the abodes of mortals here below, 
Or be by phantoms dup'd. O destiny ! 
into a labyrinth now my soul would fly. 
But with thy beauty will I deaden it. 

6B7-3. The draft reada- 

calling to Jove aloud 
For thee — thee gentle did he disenlhrall. 
62£ In tha draft, tMs luie ia— 

The real grass, the solid ground — Ah, me ! 
trot in the finished mannscript it is aji Alszandiiiie— 

The real grass ; I feel the solid ground— Ah, me ! 
the vord retA Mug in hoth oases ^ike a ttatl dieajUablo, as in line S65, i 
simple monosjllahic Tdne as in line 352 (page 2011. The reading of the b 
ofthe first edition. 

624 The draft has 'safe upon ' for 'quiet on'. 
629-30. This oonplet stands thns in the draft :— 

Into a labyrinth now my soul would pass,... 
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194 EHDTJUOJf. Book 17. 

Where didst thou melt to ? By thee will I sit 

For ever ; let our fate stop here — -a kid 

I on this spot will offer : Pan will bid 

Us live in peace, in love and peace among 635 

His forest wildernesses. I have clung 

To nothing, lov'd a nothing, nothing seen 

Or felt but a great dream ! O I have been 

Presumptuous against love, against the sky. 

Against all elements, against the tie 610 

Of mortals each to each, against the blooms 

Of flowers, rush of rivers, and the tombs 

Of heroes gone ! Against his proper glory 

Has my own soul conspired : so my story 

Will I to children utter, and repent. (36 

There never liv'd a mortal man, who bent 

His appetite beyond his natural sphere. 

But st^Vd and died. My sweetest Indian, here, 

Here will I kneel, for thou redeemed hast 

My life from too thin breathing : gone and past 650 

Are cloudy phantasms. Caverns Tone, farewell ! 

And air of visions, and the monstrous swell 

Of visionary seas ! No, never more 

Shall airy voices cheat me to the shore 

Of tangled wonder, breathless and aghast. 655 

Adieu, my daintiest Dream I although so vast 

My love is still for thee. The hour may come 

When we shall meet in pure elysium. 

On earth I may not love thee ; and therefore 

Doves will I offer up, and sweetest store 660 

All through the teeming year : so thou wilt shine 

632. Ihe Sclslied mannBoript mi tlie first editlnn reaj ' too ' for ' to ' ; but as 
tlie question is repeated in Ime 668 in tlie wordB 'WUther didat melt', tiiero 
can Be no possiblo doubt ss to tlie light reading. 
641-3. Tlie draft reads— 

Of mortals to each other, against Ibe blooms 
Of roses, rush of rivers, acd the tombs 
Ofbi 
._.. draftbi . .__ _.._ __ 

649. In the finished nmnnsoript this line stands t)in3 :- 

Will I kneel, for ihoii redeemed hast... 

650. Woodhonse notes tlie tolloving variation, preenmablj &om tlie draft \— 

My spirit from loo thin a breath — gone and past... 
653. Woodhonae notes the variation ' No more, no more '. Sea Boot H, 
lino 199 et stq., for tha explanation of this speech of Endjniion's, 
656. Woodionse notes tie variation 'how vast, how vast', 

660, Woodhonse notes ihe TaiiaUon ' I offer thee ' 

661. CanceUed reading of the iniihed mannicrlpt, 'smile' for 'sbine'. 
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Book IT. EFBYMIOM. IBS 

On me, and on this damsel fair of mine, 

And bless our silver lives. My Indian bliss ! 

My river-Iilly bud ! one human kiss I 

One sign of real breath — one genlle squeeze, 665 

Warm as a dove's nest among summer trees, 

And warm with dew at ooze from living blood ! 

Whither didst melt ? Ah, what of that i^all good 

We'll talk about — no more of dreaming.^Now, 

Where shall our dwelling be? Under the brow 670 

Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 

Would hide us up, although spring leaves were none ; 

And where dark yew trees, as we rustle through. 

Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew ? 

O thou wouldst joy to live in such a place ; 675 

Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to grace 

Those gentle limbs on mossy bed reclin'd : 

For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find, 

And by another, in deep dell below, 

See, through the trees, a little river go 680 

All in its mid-day gold and glimmering. 

Honey from out the gnarled hive I'll bring, 

And apples, wan with sweetness, gather thee,^ 

Cresses that grow where no man may them see, 

And sorrel untom by the dew-claw'd stag ; 685 

Pipes will I fashion of the syrinx flag. 

That thou mayst always know whither I roam, 

When it shall please thee in our quiet home 

To listen and think of love. Still let me speak ; 

Still let me dive into the joy I seek, — 690 

For yet the past doth prison me. The rill, 

Thou haply mayst dehght in, will 1 fill 

With feiry fishes from the mountain tarn, 

And thou shall feed them from the squirrel's barn. 

664. Wocdhonae notee ttevamtiOD 'mortal' for 'human '. 

666. Ad imaginatioii in wiioli tliere is no baaia of reality ; but ptolafcly Kaata 
had nerer aeon tio mlserabls platform ot dry twigs tliM serves for " b dova'B naat 
among summer trees," 

6Tui Endymlon's ima^arT home and emplomenlB aa pictDred in tlie next Sft; 
Ihies mar be comparsd with Ghelloj'E .Sgeac island and desoribed so iFonderfall; in 
'Epipsydiidion.' Both passes are tboronghly charactsrislio ; ajid they ahov the di- 
vergence between the modes of thought and s entiment of the two meQinaTeiT marked 
way. Whatever debt tiere may be la on Sbelle/s aide. He read ' Endjmion'' m'1819. 

680. In the draft, 

See, through the trees, a river at its flow,,. 

683, The draftreada 'nest' fljr 'hive', 

685. The dew-claw la the rniail proceas at the back of the leg above the foot 

687, The draft reads 'That Ihou by ear mayst know '. 

691, In the draft, 'For yet the past dolh weigh me down'. 

693-4. Xbe draft reads ' earns ' and ' bams ', 
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3 ENDYMIOH. Book n 

Its bottom will I strew with arober shells, G9 

And pebbles blue from deep enchanted wells. 

Its sides I'll plant with dew-sweet eglantine, 

And honeysuckles full of dear bee-wine. 

I will entice this crystal rill to trace 

Love's silver name upon the meadow's face. 70 

I'll kneel to Vesta, for a flame of fire ; 

And to god Phcehus, for a golden lyre ; 

To Empress Dian, for a hunting spear ; 

To Vesper, for a taper silver-clear. 

That I may see thy beauty through the night ; 70 

To Flora, and a nightingale shall light 

Tame on thy finger ; to the River-gods, 

And they shall bring thee taper fishing-rods 

Of gold, and lines of Naiads' long bright tress. 

Heaven shield thee for thine utter loveliness ! 71' 

Thy mossy footstool shall the altar be 

'Fore which I'll bend, bending, dear love, to thee : 

Those lips shall be my Delphos, and shall speak 

Laws to my footsteps, colour to my cheek. 

Trembling or stedfastness to this same voice, 711 

And of three sweetest pleasurings the choice ; 

And that affectionate light, those diamond things. 

Those eyes, those passions, those supreme pearl springs. 

Shall be my grief, or twinkle me to pleasure. 

Say, is not bliss within our perfect seisure? 72( 

O chat I could not doubt !" 

The mountaineer 
Thus strove by fancies vain and crude to dear 
His briar'd path to some tranquillity. 



And' f ^ """ ™^^ "^^ '^'^^'^' "''^' ^^^^' 
TOO. After this line there la a, oonplet in the finiaked maiiii3<jiipt, vhiob does 
not appear in tlie printed book, — 

And by il shall Ihou sil and ang, hey nonny I 
While doves coo to thee for a little honey. 
709, ThadiaJtreads 'with' for 'and'. 

716. This line originally beean witk tie words 'And the most velvet', whioh 
are stmek ent in tEe Siuahed manaeorlpt. Woodkonse notes, doubtless from tlie 
drafts the line— 

And the most velvet peaches to my choice. 
720. Tka draft reads ' Is not, then, bliss ', etc. 

7S1. In tke first edition there is a note of interrogation after ' doubt ' ; bnt a 
nat» of eickmation stands there both in tke manuscript and in the oorreeted copy. 
723- Tke draft reads ' Tlie ' for ' His '. 
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ok IV. ESDYMIOH, 

It gave bright gladness to his lady's eye, 

And yet the tears she wept were tears of sorrow ; 

Answering thus, just as the golden morrow 

Beam'd upward from the vallies of the east : 

"0 that the flutter of this heart had ceas'd. 

Or the sweet name of love had pass'd away. 

Young feather'd tyrant ! by a swift decay 

Wilt thou devote this body to the earth : 

And I do think that at my very birth 

I lisp'd thy blooming titles inwardly ; 

For at the first, first dawn and thought of thee, 

With uplift hands I blest the stars of heaven. 

Art thou not cruel ? Ever have I striven 

To think thee kind, but ah, it will not do ! 

When yet a child, I heard that kisses drew 

Favour from thee, and so I kisses gave 

To the void air, bidding them find out love r 

But when I came to feel how far above 

All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood, 

All earthly pleasure, all imagin'd good, 

Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss, — 

Even then, that moment, at the thought of this, 

Fainting I fell into a bed of flowers, 

And languish'd there three days. Ve milder powers, 

Am I not cruelly wrong'd? Believe, believe 

Me, dear Endymion, were I to weave 

With my own fancies garlands of sweet life, 

Thou shouldst be one of all. Ah, bitter strife ! 



There was rejoicing in his Lady's eye 

And yet the tear? she wept were tears of sorrow. 

728. The draft haa ' what time ' for 'just as '. 

734. Tha draft reads ' thought and dawn ' iastaBd of ' dawn and thought '. 

73@. In the finisliBd majitmiiript, tbia line ends nitli ' eo I gave gave ', as if oue 
gave were an accidental repetition inetead of the rigbt vord ; and indeed the void 
'kisses' is inaerted in pencil in the loargin as a substitute for the first 'gave'. 
Bereitbelaas the first edition reads ' so I gave and gave ' j bnt the readiDg of the 
text is snpplied in the corrected cop;. It is siuwising that Keats did not dieoover 
the ibjmeteesiieEa of this line and of lino 763, oi the bad rhyme of lines 764 

7^. Cancelied reading of the mannscript, ' Was ' for the initial ' All ' in this 
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I may not be thy love ; I am forbidden — 

Indeed I am — thwarted, affrighted, chidden, 

By things i trembled at, and gorgon wrath. 

Twice hast thou ask'd whither I went : henceforth 755 

Ask me no more ! I may not utter it, 

Nor may I be thy love. We might commit 

Ourselves at once to vengeance ; we might die ; 

We might embrace and die : voluptuous thought I 

Enlarge not to ray hunger, or Via caught 760 

In trammels of perverse deliciousness. 

No, no, that shall not be : thee will I bless, 

And bid a long adieu." 

The Caiian 
No word retum'd : both lovelorn, silent, wan. 
Into the vailies green together went. 765 

Far wandering, they were perforce content 
To sit beneath a fair lone beechen tree ; 
Nor at each other gai'd, but heavily 
Por'd on its hazle cirque of sbedded leaves. 

Endymion ! unhappy ! it nigh grieves 770 

Me to behold thee thus iti last extreme ; 
Ensky'd ere this, but truly that I deem 
Truth the best music in a first-born song. 
Thy lute-voic'd brother will I sing ere long, 
And thou shalt aid— hast thou not aided me? 775 

Yes, moonlight Emperor ! felicity 
Has been thy meed for many thousand years ; 
Yet often have I, on the brink of tears, 
Mourn'd as if yet thou wert a forester ; — 
Forgetting the old tale. 

He did not stir 730 

His eyes from the dead leaves, or one small pd^e 
Of joy he might have felL The spirit culls 

754. In the drafl^ ' tremble ', not ' Irembkd '. 

766. This line bagiiiB in the draft wi-fli 'Long' inetsad of 'Far'. 

769. The draft leada ' carpet of shed leaves ' iistoad of ' cirque of shedded 

773. 'in thB draft- 

That hadst been high ere this, but thai I deem... 

774. Anotber sllndim tc tbe poetic scheme of vhieli the stately frsgrnent 
' Bvperion ' is the unachietred resnlt. 

778. The draft reads— 

Yel often have I, mid some foolish tears,... 
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Book IV, EHDYLHOH, 1B9 

Unfaded amaranth, when, wild it strays 

Through the old garden-ground of boyish days. 

A little onward ran the very stream 785 

By which he took his first soft poppy dream ; 

And on the very bark 'gainst which he leant 

A crescent he had carv'd, and round it spent 

His skill in little stars. The teeming tree 

Had swollen and green'd the pious charactery, 790 

But not ta'en out. Why, there was not a slope 

Up which he had not fear'd the aatelope ; 

And not a tree, beneath whose rooty shade 

He had not with his tamed leopards pla^d ; 

Nor could an arrow light, or javelin, 79S 

Fly in the air where his had never been — 

And yet he knew it not. 

O treachery I 
Why does his lady smile, pleasing her eye 
With all his sorrowing ? He sees her not. 
But who so stares on him ? His sister sure ! 800 

Peona of the woods ! — Can she endure — 
Impossible — how dearly they embrace ! 
His lady smiles ; delight is in her face ; 
It is no treachery. 

" Deaj- brother mine ! 
Endymion, weep not so ! Why shouldst thou pine 805 

When all great Latmos so exalt will be ? 
Thank the great gods, and look not bitterly ; 
And speak not one pale word, and sigh no more. 
Sure I will not believe thou hast such store 
Of grief, to last thee to my kiss again. 810 

783. The draft has 'perchance ' in place of 'wild', so as to make 'amaranth' 
scan aa a diaayllable. 

701-2. Tha draft reads ' effaced ' for ' ta'en out ' and ' chaced ' for ' fear'd ' 
which is of conraa nsed in its old sense ct frightened. 

794. 'WoodhanEe notes, preEnmably &om the draft, the vmation 'jessied 
falcons ' tor ' tamed leopard5 '. 

799. The finished msnnsenpt does not help as ta th« misimg rhTme; and 
Woodhonse nolfis nothing ham the dialt hero, thongh against line 801 he leconls 
vhat is doubtless a variation &om the draft, ' Peona k.md and fair \ 

805. Woodhonse notes the variation ' Dear Endy : weep ', etc., wMoh I 
ahoidd not like to accept litoiaUy withont seeing the originaL 

806. Hers again as in Book HI, line 448, the Gist edition reads 'Latmos' 
though the msjiiiscript roads ' Lalmu; '. 

M. Another variatbn noted by Woodlonse is ' acr sigh occe more ' for 
'andagh no more'. 
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200 EHDYMIOH. Book IV, 

Thou surely canst aot bear a mind in pain, 

Come hand in hand with one so beautiful. 

Be happy both of you ! for I will pull 

The flowers of autumn for your coronals. 

Pan's holy priest for young Endymion calls ; BIS 

And when he is restor'd, thou, fairest dame, 

Shalt be our queen. Now, is it not a shame 

To see ye thus, — not very, very sad ? 

Perhaps ye are too happy to be glad ; 

O feel as if it were a common day ; Bffl 

Free-voic'd as one who never was away. 

No tongue shall ask, whence come ye? but ye shall 

Be gods of your own rest imperial 

Not even I, for one whole month, will pry 

Into the hours that have pass'd us by, S25 

Since in my arbour I did sing to thee. 

O Hermes ! on this very night will be 

A hymning up to Cynthia, queen of light ; 

For the soothsayers old saw yesternight 

Good visions in the air,— whence will befal, 830 

As say these sag^es, health perpetual 

To shepherds and their flocks ; and furthermore, 

In Dian's face they read the gentle lore : 

Therefore for her these vesper-carols are. 

Our friends will all be there from nigh and far. 835 

Many upon thy death have ditties made ; 

And many, even now, their foreheads shade 

With cypress, on a day of sacrifice. 

New singing for our maids shalt thou devise, 

811. At thia point WoodJumse gines tliB follonii^ paasage, viiioh Ie donMess 
from the draft : — 

Were ibis sweet damsel like a long neok'd crane 
Or ao old rocking bam owl half asleep 

So duU-eyed — but thou knowst she's beautiful 
Yes, YesI and ihou dost love her well — I'll pull... 
315. VoDdhDnae aates here tlie Tadatian ' Great Pan's high priest ', and for 
tte DBEt Una— 

This Shepherd Prince restor'd, thou, fairest dame..,. 



(1) 

(3) 


Perhaps ye feel t 


DO glad. 


The draft raada 'Into 

igApii^jaaadisajllablB. 
In the draft tlms- 


the long 




Whyl hark ye 1 


on this ■ 
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And pluck ihe sorrow from our huntsmen's brows. 340 

TeU me, my lady-queen, how to espouse 

This wayward brother to his rightftil joys ! 

His eyes are on thee bent, as thou didst poize 

His fate most goddess -like. Help me, I pray. 

To lure — Endymion, dear brother, say 845 

What ails thee?" He could bear no more, and so 

Bent his soul fiercely like a spiritual bow. 

And twang'd it inwardly, and calmly said : 

" I would have thee my only friend, sweet maid ! 

My only visitor ! not ignorant though, 850 

That those deceptions which for pleasure go 

'Mong men, are pleasures real as real may be : 

But there are higher ones 1 may not see, 

If impiously an earthly realm I take. 

Since I saw thee, I have been wide awake B55 

Night after night, and day by day, until 

Of the empyrean I have drunk my filL 

Let it content thee, Sister, seeing me 

More happy than betides mortahty. 

A hermit young, I'll live in mossy cave, 8S0 

Where thou alone shall come to me, and lave 

Thy spirit in the wonders I shall tell. 

Through me the shepherd realm shall prosper well ; 

For to thy tongue will I aU health confide. 

And, for my sake, let this young maid abide 865 

With thee as a dear sister. Thou alone, 

Peona, mayst return to me. I own 

This may sound strangely : but when, dearest girl. 

Thou seest it for my happiness, no pearl 

Will trespass down those cheeks. Companion fair ! 870 

Wilt he content to dwell with her, to share 

This sister's love with me?" Like one resign'd 

And bent by circumstance, and thereby blind 

In self- commitment, thus that meek unknown ; 

"Aye, but a buzzing by my ears has flown, 875 

Of jubilee to Dian :— truth I heard ? 

Well then, I see there is no little bird, 

840. XhB draft has 'cypress ' for 'sorrow'. 

3B3. In the draft, ' But 1 have ', eU. 

882. WoodbonEa not«B tbs Tsriation ' will ' for ' shall '. 

866. Woodhonae notes the Tariatiiin ' With ihee eVq as a sisler '. 

874. Woodhtrase notes the variation ' mild ' tor ' meek '. 

878. This line ends with a, note of oiclamation in the first edition, bat with a 
note (^ interrogaitioD both in the finished mannsctipt and in the corrected cop;. 
'Woadhoiue does not dte the draft on tliis point 
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202 EHDYmOH. Book IV. 

Tender soever, but is Jove's own care. 

Long have I sought for rest, and, unaware. 

Behold I find it ! so exalted too ! SSO 

So after my own heart ! I knew, I knew 

There was a place untenanted in it ; 

In that same void white Chastity shall sit, 

And monitor me nightly to lone slumber. 

With sanest lips I vow me to the number 885 

Of Dian's sisterhood ; aad, kind lady. 

With thy good he!p, this very night shall see 

My future days to her fane consecrate." 

As feels a dreamer what doth most create 
His own particular fright, so these three felt : 890 

Or like one who, in after ages, knelt 
To Lucifer or Baal, when he'd pine 
After a little sleep ; or when in mine 
Far under-ground, a sleeper meets his friends 
Who know him not. Each diligently bends 895 

Towards common thoughts and things for very fear i 
Striving their ghastly malady to cheer, 
By thinking it a thing of yes and no. 
That housewives talk of. But the spirit -blow 
Was struck, and all were dreamers. At the last 900 

Endymion said ; "Are not our fetes all cast ? 
Why stand we here ? Adieu, ye tender pair ! 
Adieu ! " Whereat those maidens, with wild stare, 
Walk'd dizzily away. Pained and hot 

His eyes went after them, until they got 905 

Near to a cypress grove, whose deadly maw, 
In one swift moment, would what then he saw 
Engulph for ever. " Stay ! " he cried, " ah, stay ! 
Turn, damsels ! hist ! one word I have to say. 
Sweet Indian, I would see thee once again. BIO 

It is a thing I dote on : so I'd fain, 
Peona, ye should hand in hand repair 

S73. k ouiioas inpoi'tatioii from biblioal theology into a subject from Greek 
mythotogy. Oompaie St. UattlieT, X, E9; "Aie not two eparron's sold for a 
feithingt ana one of tliem «h»ll not fall on tho groima withont jour Tather." 
Or, as made fariiliar to rmi oliildliood by the popnlai hynm-wrigiit,^ 
A tittle sparrow oannot fall, 
Unnotiofla, Lord, bj Tbea. 

882. Woodionse notes tbB variation ' void ' for ' place '. 

888-9. The draft reads ' in ' for ■ to ' and ' can ' for ' dnih '. 

893. In the draft, 'at strife' in place of 'he'd pine'. 

804. The draft leaiis ' patiently ' for ' diiaily '. 

BOB. In the draft, ' sliade ' for ' maw '. 
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Into those holy groves, that silent are 

Behind great Dian's temple. I'll be yon, 

At vesper's earliest twinkle — they are gone — 

But once, once, once again — " At this he pressed 

His hands against his face, and then did rest 

His head upon a mossy hillock green. 

And so remain'd as he a corpse had been 

All the long day ; save when he scantly lifted 

His eyes abroad, to see how shadows shifted 

With the slow move of time,— sluggish and weary 

Until the poplar tops, in journey dreary, 

Had reach'd the river's brim. Then up he rose, 

And, slowly as that very river flows, 

Walk'd towards the temple grove with this lament : 

"Why such a golden eve? The breeze is sent 

Careful and soft, that not a leaf may fall 

Before the serene father of them all 

Bows down his summer head below the west. 

Now am I of breath, speech, and speed possest, 

But at the setting I must bid adieu 

To her for the last time. Night will strew 

On the damp grass myriads of lingering leaves, 

And with them shall I die ; nor much it grieves 

To die, when summer dies on the cold sward. 

Why, I have been a butterfly, a lord 

Of flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly posies. 

Groves, meadows, melodies, and ajhour roses ; 

My kingdom's at its death, and just it is 

That I should die with it : so in all this 

We miscall grief, bale, sorrow, heartbreak, woe. 

What is there to plain of? By Titan's foe 

I am but rightly serv'd." So saying, he 

Tripp'd lightly on, in sort of deathfui glee ; 

Laughing at the clear stream and settmg sun, 

As though they jests had been ; nor had he done 

913-32. In tile dritft thia passage siaaia thus :— 

His hands upon a pillow of green moss 

All the day long— save whCD he scanlly lifted 
His eyes abroad, to see how sliadows shifted, 
And note the weary lime. — Ah weary, weary,... 
The word ' hands ' in line 913 vsa probablj' a mere slip. 
926-7. VoodhooBe giiea, presini&bl; fiom the dr^ the couplet, 
Walk'd towards the temple grove lamenting "O 
"Why Eucb a golden eve ? The breeies blow... 
S33. This iine, thongbj osaibly Mrropt, stands thus in tbs ftniahed ma 
and in Keats's Biiitio!i. WowJhDnae does not bring ths draft in eridence. 
934. In the mannsoript, 'lingering' for 'lingering'. 
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2M EHDYJaOH. Book IV. 

His laugh at nature's holy countenance. 

Until that ^rove appear'd, as if perchance, 

And then his tongue with sober seemlihed 950 

Gave utterance as he entet'd : " Ha ! I said, 

"King of the butterflies ; but by this gloom, 

And ^ old Rhadamanthus' tongue of doom, 

This dusk religion, pomp of solitude, 

And the Promethean day by thief endued, 955 

By old Satumus' forelock, by his head 

Shook with eternal palsy, I did wed 

Myself to things of light from infancy ; 

And thus to be cast out, thus lorn to die, 

Is sure enough to make a mortal man 980 

Grow impious." So he inwardly began 

On things for which no wording can be found ; 

Deeper and deeper sinking, until drown'd 

Beyond the reacn of music : for the choir 

Of Cynthia he heard not, though rough briar HE5 

Nor muffling thicket interpos'd to dull 

The vesper hymn, far swollen, soft and fuD, 

Through the dark pillars of those sylvan aisles. 

He saw not the two maidens, nor their smiles, 

Wan as primroses gather'd at midnight 970 

By chilly fingei'd spring. " Unhappy wight 1 

Endyniion ! " said Peona, " we are here ! 

What wouldst thou ere we all are laid on bier?" 

Then he embrac'd her, and his lady's hand 

Press'd, saying : "Sister, I would have command, 975 

If it were heaven's will, on our sad fate." 

At which that dark-ey'd stranger stood elate 

And said, in a new voice, but sweet as love, 

948-BO. In the draft— 

Until be saw that grove, as if perchance, 

951, Tie invert&a connnas are dosed after ' Ha ! ' in the Erst editioii i bnt it 
la not so in ths raamiEcaipt ; an4 the matter is set right in the ootreoted oopj, 

9B5. Cancelled roading of the majinEcript, 'And by Promethean.,, '. This 
was jjtobabl J reieoted to gst rid of the repetition of the word fy. 

9S6, The drait reads 'And by old Saturn's single forrfotlt... '. 

867. The draft reads ' prelude ' for ' vesper ', 

968. It is worth noting that, when wrifing ont the feir oopy, Keata made three 
several attempts to spell t^ word ' aisles ' rightly, having hist written it ^ iales ', 
then ' ailes ' and lastly ' aisles '. 

974-7. The draft reads as follovs : 

Her brotlier kiss'd her, and his lady's hand 
Saying, " Sweet sister I would have corninand, 
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"A IV. ENDYWIOH. 

To Endymioa's amaze : " By Cupid's dove. 

And so thou shall ! and by the lilly truth 

Of my own breast thou shah, beloved youth I" 

And as she spake, into her face there came 

Light, as reflected from a silver flame ; 

Her long black hair swell'd ampler, in display 

Full golden ; in her eyes a brighter day 

Dawn'd blue and full of love. Aye, he beheld 

Phosbe, his passion I joyous she upheld 

Her lucid bow, continuing thus : " Drear, drear 

Has our delaying been ; but foolish fear 

Withheld me first ; and then decrees of fate ; 

And then twas fit that from this mortal state 

Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook'd for change 

Be spirit ualiz'd. Peona, we shall range 

These forests, and to thee they safe shall be 

As was thy cradle ; hither shalt thou flee 

To meet us many a time," Next Cynthia bright 

Peona kiss'd, and bless'd with fair good night : 

Her brother kiss'd her too, and knelt adown 

Before his goddess, in a blissful swoon. 

She gave her fair hands to him, and behold. 

Before three swiftest kisses he had told, 

They vanish'd far away l^Peona went 

Home through the gloomy wood in wonderment. 



984-6. In ths draft tlina :— 

Her loDg black hair swell'd ampler, while it turned 
Golden— and her eyes of jel dawned forlh a brighter day 
Blue — blue — and full of love, 
997-8. In the finiabed manosoripl the word ' kist ' occurs twice in thsse two 
linea instead of ' kiss'd ' as in the first edition ; bnt ' bless'd ' is not similarly 
tranafonned to ' blest '. 

1003. AttheendoftliediaftKeatswrote—'Biirford Bridge Nov. 28, 1E17'. 
Looking back at the several cases, recorded, in the nMaa, of linss standing ihTine- 
less, I am conTincBd tliat ralgrave nes not right in cwnTning Intentian on EMta's 
part thvs to vary his form. 
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KRBATA. 
Page 18, line 73 for ' bright-eyed ' read ' brighl-ej 
Pags 18, Line 105 for ' pressed ' read ' pre.is'd '. 
Fflge 47, Sonnet XII, Line 8 for ' discover'd ' read 
Page 73, line 83 for 'Latmna' read 'Latmos'. 
Page 103, Line 074 for ' farewel ' read ' farewell '. 
Pflgel89, Line 492 for' lo' read 'of. 



ADDENDCM. 
Under tlie title "A Shelf of Old Book?," Mrs. Fields oontrilmted to 'Scribner'a 
Jtagarine ' for Maicli 1383 an account of aome Iwoka of personal interest owned by 
the lata Mr. James T. Fields. One of ttese was a voloinB containing the poems 
of Coleridge, BheUey ajid Keats, annotated in mannacript by Leigh Hluit In- 
serted in this were a letter from Coleridge, a tiny tnsineBs note from Sbelley, 
and a iiigment of Eeats'a holograpb draft of " I stood tip-toe opon a little hilL" 
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